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Social Security in Review 


THE WEEK BEGINNING May 4, 1941, was desig- 
nated National Employment Week in a proclama- 
tion signed by President Roosevelt on April 2. 
As in a similar proclamation last year, the Presi- 
dent again called attention particularly to the 
problems of older workers, especially World War 
veterans. ‘Despite great expansions in employ- 
ment resulting directly and indirectly from our 
vast National Defense Program,” the President 
declared, “the State and Federal Governments 
continue to be concerned with the problems of 
older workers, many of whom still lack a place in 
industry. Among these are a considerable number 
of World War veterans, men who now average 48 
years of age, and who, I feel, have a special appeal 
to our national sense of responsibility particularly 
during this time of national defense preparation. 

“The United States Employment Service—a 
Nation-wide network of 1,500 offices operated 
jointly by the State and Federal Governments— 
has made special efforts in behalf of workers past 
40 years of age, including veterans. In the 
interest of utilizing all possible skills in our defense 
program, I urge that employers review carefully 
their standards of physical qualifications to assure 
that these valuable workers are not barred from 
employment. We know from available facts that 
men and women in middle life possess abilities and 
skills which fit them for employment in nearly 
every line of work and that they have a definite 
contribution to make at this time of increasing 
shortages of experienced workers. It is important 
in our national defense effort that we fully and 
effectively use the available man-power of the 
Nation.” 

Calling upon all public employment offices to 
unite with local war-veteran and other civic organ- 
izations in observance of the President’s proclama- 
tion, Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, indicated that “men 
experienced in the field of airplane manufacturing, 


shipbuilding, and tool and die .naking are partic- 
ularly needed at this time.” Mr. MeNutt 
pointed out that because of the long experience 
required for a man to become a first-class ma- 
chinist, ‘‘very few young people have had time to 
acquire the skills necessary to hold down important 
jobs in these industries.”’ 


Reports FOR MARCH on operations under the em- 
ployment security program indicated continued 
absorption of workers by defense industries. 
More than 376,000 placements were completed by 
public employment offices during the month, or 
about 9 percent more than in the preceding month 
and 55 percent more than in March 1940. Largely 
as a result of the Nation-wide registration program 
which began March 15, the number of applications 
for employment received by public employment 
offices increased 19 percent in March to a total of 
more than 1.6 million. Forty-four percent of the 
applications received during the month were filed 
by individuals who had not previously registered 
at State employment offices. Despite the large 
volume of new applications, the employment 
service active files contained fewer than 5.2 million 
registrations at the end of the month, or only 1.3 
percent more than at the end of February. 

Unemployment compensation activities also 
reflected continued favorable employment condi- 
tions. Benefit payments in March declined by 
nearly 3 percent to a total of $33.6 million. Pay- 
ments in the first 3 months of this year were 19 
percent below the amount for the first quarter of 
1940. The number of continued claims for bene- 
fits received during March was 8 percent below 
that for February and 34 percent below the total 
in March 1940. 


Actions puRING Marcu on claims for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits increased the 
amount of monthly benefits in force as of March 
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31 to $5.8 million. Of this total, $5.2 million 
represented benefits in current-payment status. 
March thus was the first month in which the 
amount of monthly benefits in current-payment 
status exceeded $5 million. Total monthly bene- 
fits and lump-sum death payments certified in 
March, including retroactive payments, amounted 
to $7 million, and payments were certified on 
behalf of 300,000 beneficiaries. Primary benefits 
accounted for 59 percent of all monthly benefit 
payments certified and for 49 percent of the 
beneficiaries for whom certifications were made. 
The average primary monthly benefit certified 
was $23.89. 


TOTAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments and earnings 
under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States amounted to $216.7 million in 
March, or 15 percent less than the total for the 
same month in 1940. Although the total for 
March was slightly higher than that for February, 
it increased by less than 1 percent, as compared 
with increases of more than 2 percent for these 
months in each of the 2 preceding years. De- 
creases were reported for many of the programs 


comprised in the total; the net increase was 
attributable almost entirely to a rise of $3.3 
million in earnings on work programs of the Work 
Projects Administration. 

The estimated number of different households 
receiving public assistance or earnings under 
Federal work programs declined to 5.4 million in 
March, in comparison with 5.5 million in February 
and 6.2 million in March 1940. Households 
aided in March comprised 14.9 million individuals, 
compared with 17.9 million in March 1940. 


PRESIDENT RoOoseEVELT, in the annual proclama- 
tion designating May 1 as Child Health Day, 
issued April 7, 1941, pursuant to a congressional 
joint resolution of May 18, 1928, called upon ‘the 
people of each community to review the extent to 
which they are providing for children nutritious 
food, healthful recreation, effective health super- 
vision, and adequate medical care, and to plan 
how such protection can be extended to all our 
children.”’ He declared that May 1 was set apart. 
as Child Health Day “in recognition of the vital 
importance of the health and strength of the 
children of the Nation.” 
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Employment and Earnings as Tests of Eligi- 
bility for Unemployment Benefits in 
South Carolina 


CHARLES V. Kipp and MELForp A. WILSon * 


In orDER TO exclude from the receipt of benefits 
workers who are not attached to the labor market, 
practically every unemployment compensation law 
requires that beneficiaries must have worked for a 
certain period or earned a certain amount of 
money in a period preceding their claims for 
benefits. This provision is commonly called the 
eligibility or qualifying requirement. In Great 
Britain, for example, eligibility for benefits is 
dependent upon 30 contributions (the equivalent 
of work in 30 weeks) during a 2-year period. 
Under the recently enacted Canadian unemploy- 
ment compensation law, eligible claimants must 
have worked 180 days in the 2 years preceding 
their claims for benefits. Prior to the amalgama- 
tion of the German unemployment insurance 
system with a general system of social welfare 
measures, work during 26 weeks out of the 2 years 
preceding the claim for benefits was a prerequisite 
to the receipt of benefits. 

Some early drafts of unemployment compensa- 
tion laws and a few early statutes ' in this country 
based eligibility for benefits on covered employ- 
ment in a number of weeks during a period prior 
to the claims for benefits. This test, however, is 
now used only in Ohio, which requires claimants 
to have some employment in each of 20 weeks 
preceding the application for benefits. In all 
other States,’ eligible claimants must have in the 
base period, usually 1 year, earnings equal to a 
flat dollar amount, or a multiple of the weekly 
benefit amount, or a specified amount of earnings 

*This study was prepared cooperatively by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Research and Statistics Division, of which Mr. Kidd is a member, 
and the South Carolina Unemployment Compensation Commission, Re- 
search and Statistics Division, of which Mr. Wilson was a member before 
joining the staff of the Bureau of Employment Security. The study is 
based on records kept by the South Carolina Unemployment Compensation 
Commission and has been made possible by the whole-hearted cooperation 
of that agency. 

1In April 1937, 9 State unemployment compensation laws contained 
eligibility provisions based upon either days or weeks of employment. 

*The probationary period in the Wisconsin law, which serves as the 
eligibility provision, requires that a claimant must have employment for at 


least 4 weeks with an employer before he can draw benefits from that em- 
ployer’s account. 
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in a given number of calendar quarters. This 
marked departure from foreign practice and early 
domestic proposals was primarily the result of 
efforts to simplify the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The principle of requiring prior earnings or 
employment as a condition for benefit eligibility 
has been justified by reference to the limited 
function which unemployment compensation is 
designed to serve. One such limitation is that 
the system is set up to compensate workers whose 
income has been severely decreased or stopped only 
because of unemployment. Since the existence of 
unemployment can be most readily ascertained by 
finding whether the claimant had substantial prior 
earnings or employment, it is logical to require 
that claimants demonstrate that they had such a 
work history by fulfilling an eligibility require- 
ment. Thus, most foreign and all domestic unem- 
ployment compensation laws are designed to 
exclude from the receipt of benefits those who are 
not attached to the labor market. The function 
of unemployment compensation is further limited 
in this country by provisions which, for adminis- 
trative and other reasons, rule out wages earned in 
certain employments and from certain employers 
as the basis for the computation of unemployment 
benefit rights. Hence, qualifying experience does 
not indicate attachment to the labor market but 
rather attachment to the “covered” labor market. 

A third feature of existing unemployment com- 
pensation laws is that benefits paid to eligible 
unemployed workers are related to their past 
wages and not to their needs. Under such a 
system, very low weekly amounts would be paid 
for few weeks to a large portion of the claimant 
group if all unemployed persons were allowed bene- 
fits. When, however, a substantial volume of 
prior earnings or employment is made a pre- 
requisite to the receipt of benefits, large segments of 
the group which would be entitled to insignificant 
benefits are entirely denied the protection offered 
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Table 1.—Distribution of average monthly number of 
workers in covered employment, 1938, and of a 20- 
percent sample of claimants, Oct. 1, 1938-Sept. 30, 
1939, by industry, South Carolina 




















Average 
monthly Claimants 
| covered em- in sample 
Industry | ployment, 1938 
| Num- | Per- | Num- Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent 
Oe EST ES ee | 192, 258 | 100.0 | 12, 241 100. 0 
Construction _-..............-- | 9,203! 49] 1,209] 9.9 
Manufacturing.___-.__...-___- 127,437 | 66.3 9,259 | 75.6 
Food and kindred products - - eiae« 5, 080 2.6 250 2.0 
Tobacco manufactures-_-___-_.._._----- 2, 224 11 406 3.3 
Textile-mill products, and apparel and 
other fabric products ‘ 94,636 | 49.3) 6,854 | 56.0 
Basic and finished lumber products -..| 15,450 8.1 975 7.9 
Paper and allied products__- 2, 531 1.3 201 1.6 
=e, publishing, and allied in- | 
UE is. are 1, 236 -6 28 2 
Chemicals (fertilizer) and allied prod- | 
eee 3, 528 1.9 408 3.3 
stone. clay, ‘and glass products Be ee --| 1,733 9 96 8 
All other_______- ; 1,019 5 41 5 
Transportation, communication, and other 
Uae | 15, 884 8.3 335 2.7 
Wholesale and retail trade._._..._____- 29,276 | 15.2 1, 044 8.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate_- 1, 323 ed 18 53 
Service industries... ..___- 7.235) 3.7] 278] 23 
I 1,710 9) } 98 -8 











! Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, mining, and industries not else- 
where classified 


by the system. It is assumed that those rendered 
ineligible, a group on the fringe of the labor market, 
can be assisted more adequately by relief measures 
than by unemployment benefits. 

Although there is general agreement that an 
eligibility requirement designed to test attachment 
to the covered labor market is in theory an essen- 
tial element of unemployment compensation laws, 
there is little agreement as to the specific provision 
which will best segregate the attached from the 
unattached workers. This article deals with three 
major problems which have arisen in attempts to 
establish appropriate eligibility requirements: 

(1) Whether employment (weeks of some earr.- 
ings) or earnings (a flat dollar amount or a mul- 
tiple of the weekly benefit amount) should be the 
type of experience on which eligibility is based. 
Both measures have been embodied in State laws. 

(2) What volume of work experience, whether 
stated in terms of earnings or employment, should 
be required of claimants as a prerequisite to 
eligibility. The terms of State laws vary so 
widely in this respect that in some jurisdictions 
almost any worker who has had any earnings in 
covered employment can qualify, while in others 
a large percentage of covered workers who become 
unemployed are unable to meet the eligibility 
requirements. 
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(3) Over what length of time qualifying expe- 
rience should be gathered. Under most foreign 
laws and in early domestic laws, 2 years was 
established as the interval prior to the claim for 
benefits during which qualifying experience could 


be accumulated. Most State laws 


now, however, 
set a base period 1 year in length? 


Characteristics of Claimants Studied 


This investigation is based on the wage records 
of 12,241 workers who claimed benefits in South 
Carolina between October 1, 1938, and September 
30, 1939.4 These workers were a 20-percent 
random sample of all workers who filed initial 
claims during each of the 4 quarters in this period 
The claimants were divided as follows: 





Num- 
Group | ber in Date claims filed Base period 
group 
| BES | 3,390 | Oct. 1, 1938-Dec. 31, 1938_._| July 1, 1937-June 30, 1938. 
B_.......| 2,780 | Jan. 1, 1939-Mar. 31, 1939__.| Oct. 1, 1937-Sept. 30, 1938, 
eee 2,898 | Apr. 1, 1939-June 30, 1939___| Jan. 1, 1938-Dee. 21, 1938. 
D : 3,173 | July 1, 1939-Sept. 30, 1939..| Apr. 1, 1938-Mar. 31, 1939. 





The base period of each group of claimants thus 
consisted of the first 4 out of the last 5 completed 
calendar quarters preceding the date of the claim. 
The earliest week of employment and earnings 
tabulated began on July 1, 1937, and the last 
week ended on March 31, 1939. 

The earnings and employment experience of 
those whose claims were filed between October 1, 
1938, and March 31, 1939, were weighted down- 
ward by the 1937-38 recession. Those who filed 
between April 1 and September 30, 1939, had 
base-period experience favorably influenced by 
the period of recovery after the 1937-38 recession. 


3 A subsidiary problem in relation to the length of the base period is whether 
this period should immediately precede the worker's claim for benefits, or 
whether a gap should exist between the base period and the time when the 
claimant begins to draw benefits. Primarily because of administrative expe- 
diency, there is a gap, varying in length among the States, between the 
base period and the time the worker claims benefits. The basic data on 
which the following discussion rests shed no light on the effects of separat- 
ing the base period from the time when benefits are claimed. 

‘The data analyzed were accumulated under a law which provided that 
eligible claimants must have had employment in 13 weeks during the 52 
weeks preceding the date of the claim. The terms of any eligibility provision 
may be expected to alter employment and earnings patterns somewhat, but 
neither the nature nor the extent of this influence is measurable. The pos- 
sible effect of the then existing requirement and modifications in earnings 
and employment patterns which might occur under alternative eligibility 
provisions were therefore ignored in this study. Moreover, it is probable 
that some workers with low earnings and meager employment did not claim 
benefits because they knew that they would be ineligible. The effect of 
this factor, common to all studies of eligibility based on claimants’ records, 
could not be evaluated. 

§ Workers with no covered earnings in the base period were excluded from 
the universe and from the sample. 
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For purposes of analysis, base period B (extending 
from October 1937 through September 1938, 
applicable to those who filed claims during the 
first quarter of 1939) may be taken as representa- 
tive of a period when earnings and employment are 
declining, while base period D (extending from 
April 1938 through March 1939, applicable to 
those who filed claims during the third quarter of 
1939) may be taken as representative of a period 
when earnings and employment are relatively 
high. When the claimant group is considered as 
a whole, however, earnings and employment his- 
tories were not biased by extremely favorable or 
unfavorable employment and earnings conditions. 

The data selected from each claimant’s experi- 
ence were the amount of earnings per week, 
number of hours worked per week,® and number of 
weeks employed throughout the entire base period 
as well as in the calendar quarter in the base period 
when the claimant’s earnings were highest. From 
these basic figures analyses were made of such 
data as average earnings per week and per hour 
in the high quarter, average hourly earnings 
rates in the high quarter, the relationship between 
base-period earnings and high-quarter earnings, 
and the relationship between weeks of employ- 
ment and total earnings in the base period. 


Distribution of Covered Workers and Claimants 
Among Industries 


The data reflect the industrial pattern of South 
Carolina and the coverage provisions of the unem- 
ployment compensation act, as well as economic 
fluctuations over the period studied. It should be 
noted that about 50 percent of the gainfully em- 
ployed workers in the State are engaged in agri- 
culture, either as farm operators or hired help.’ 
The fact that agricultural employment is not cov- 
ered by the State unemployment compensation 
law both limits the number of gainful workers 
covered and reduces the volume of earnings and 
employment of workers who shift between covered 
and noncovered work. Moreover, wages paid by 
employers of fewer than eight workers are not tax- 
able and hence do not appear in unemployment 
compensation records. 


* Information on hours worked per week and earnings per week is no longer 
collected by the South Carolina agency. Administrative problems in- 
volved in the collection of such detailed records led to amendments of the 
law, effective July 1, 1939. Now the agency, as in the case in most States, 
collects information on only the total amount of wages paid to covered 
workers during calendar quarters. 

? Census of Business: 19387. 
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About half of the covered workers in the State 
are engaged in the manufacture of textile-mill 
products, apparel, and other finished articles made 
from fabrics (table 1). About 15 percent are en- 
gaged in wholesale and retail trade, while 8 per- 
cent are employed in the basic and finished lumber 
industry and another 8 percent in the transporta- 
tion, communication, and utilities groups. The 
remaining 19 percent are scattered among rela- 
tively unimportant industry groups. 

The industrial distribution of claimants differed 
rather markedly from the industrial distribution 
of all covered workers. Seventy-three percent of 
the claimants were in the construction, textile-mill 
products, apparel and other fabric products, to- 
bacco, and chemicals (fertilizer) groups in contrast 
to only 57 percent of all covered workers. On the 
other hand, the transportation, communication, 
and utilities, wholesale and retail trade, and serv- 
ice groups accounted for 14 percent of the claim- 
ants as against 27 percent of the covered workers. 
Concentration of more than four-fifths of the 
claimants in five industry groups—construction, 
tobacco, textiles, lumber, and trade—is probably 
typical of the composition of the claim load in 
South Carolina. 

Since 56 percent of the claimants came from the 
apparel and textile-products groups, patterns of 
earnings and employment in this:industry strongly 
affect analyses of base-period work experience of 
the claimant group as a whole. Weekly wage 
levels of textile claimants are somewhat above 
the wage levels of claimants from other industry 
groups. Whereas 38 percent of all claimants 
studied had average weekly wages of less than $10 
in the quarter of highest earnings, only 27 percent 
of the textile claimants had weekly earnings below 
this level. Employment of individuals in textiles 
tends to fluctuate less than earnings because of 
the fairly widespread adoption of short work weeks 
when production declines.” This fact explains 
why so many claimants studied had more than 


* Claimants were assigned to the industry group in which they earned the 
greatest amount of base period wages. 

* Weekly earnings computed by dividing total earnings in the highest cal- 
endar quarter by the number of weeks of any employment in that quarter. 
This wage represents the average amount which the worker earns per week 
when his employment and earnings history is most favorable. 

© Employment and pay-roll fluctuations in the South Carolina textile 
industry follow national trends closely. While pay rolls in the textile 
industry over the country as a whole dropped from 97 in August 1937 to 58 in 
July 1938, employment declined only from 101 to 76 (1923-1925=100 for both 
series). This divergence can be explained only by widespread work sharing 
because hourly rates were stable over this period. 
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40 weeks of employment during the base period 
(table 2). Moreover, for a short period during 
the summer of every year the South Carolina 
textile industry sharply reduces production for 
inventory and maintenance. Such curtailment of 
activity in July 1939 brought into the claimant 
group large numbers of textile workers with very 
favorable earnings and employment records, but 
many of these individuals never drew benefits 
because of the resumption of full textile operations 
before these claimants completed the 2-week 
waiting period. The sample data for claimants 
may, therefore, somewhat overstate the volume of 
earnings and employment experienced by a typical 
group of South Carolina beneficiaries. 


Measures of Employment and Earnings 


The employment of claimants, measured by the 
number of weeks of some employment within the 
base period, ranged from extremely meager to full 
employment (table 2). Although about one- 
fourth of the claimants worked in fewer than 20 
weeks, more than 30 percent worked in 50 or more 
weeks during the base period. The average 
number of weeks of employment during the base 
period for each of the four groups in the sample 
was as follows: 


Group Mean weeks of employment 
i an a shi tems petcn sitet 35. 1 
ee ee 35. 4 
Me ee a ee ote cee 31.3 
Pe Se Sh ee 35. 6 
ee a ee et ee 37. 8 


Even though it is possible to mark off, in general 
terms, those with few from those with many weeks 
of employment, it is impossible to find a dividing 
line which separates the “attached” from the 
“unattached” group. 

Despite fairly full employment, total base- 


Table 2.—Distribution of South Carolina claimants, by 
weeks of employment in base period 
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| 
| | | Cumula- 














Weeks of employment in base period Number | Percent tive 
| | percent 
Total | 12,241] 100.0% 
Ue isles Caddie niatl | 665 | 5.4 | 5.4 
5-9. _- sion mnaede 837 6.8 12.2 
a | §30 6.8 | 19.0 
15-19_.__._.- ins 695 5.7 2.7 
SSE euR IT a | 649 5.3 | 30. 0 
a al lll RR SE 643 5.3 | 35.3 
SESS 2 cbt pi we coce dente ° | 645 5.3 | 40.6 
Ra ; 784 6.4 | 47.0 
ar ; . | 883 7.2 54. 2 
Dt eteccck «masons ee 1,701 13.9 | 68.1 
Ree foie s COs lak oon. eke dcwae pitied 3, 909 | 31.9 | 100.0 





Table 3.—Distribution of South Carolina claimants, 
by earnings in base period 

















ae , : | Cumula- 
Earnings in base period Number | Percent | tive per. 

cent 
a Sees 
a RS Ge Oe 12, 241 | 100.0 | - 
Under $40.00... - 935 | 7.6 | 16 
40.00-79.99 j * 753 | 6.2 | 13.8 
80.00-119.99 ‘ , we | 707 | 5.8 | 19.6 
120.00-159.99._ ___. 601 | 4.9 | 45 
160.00-199.99 565 | 4.6 | 29.1 
200.00-239.99._ - cadet - 563 | 4.6 | 33.7 
240.00-279.99 502 | 4.1 37.8 
280.00-319.99 518 | 4.2 42 0 
320.00-359.99 527 | 4.3 46.3 
360.00-399.99 600 4.9 51.2 
400.00-439.99 611 | 5.0 56.2 
440.00-479.99 656 | 5.4 | 61.6 
480.00-519.99 722 | 5.9 67.5 
520.00-559.99 603 4.9 72.4 
560.00-599.99 andes 526 | 4.3 76.7 
600.00-639.99 496 | 4.1 80.8 
640.00-679.99 407 | 3.3 84.1 
680.00-719.99 | 280 2.3 86. 4 
720.00-759.99 246 | 2.0 88.4 
760.00-799.99 200 1.6 9.0 
800.00-999.99 681 | 5.6 | 95.6 
1,000.00-1,199.99 257 | 2.0 97.6 
2,000.00 and over... | 284 | 2.4 | 100.0 





period earnings of claimants were relatively low 
(table 3). More than half the group earned less 
than $400 in the base period; nine-tenths earned 
less than $800. As was the case for experience 
measured by weeks of employment, claimants 
could not be clearly segregated into two groups— 
one with low and one with high annual earnings. 

The weekly earnings, as well as the annual 
earnings, of claimants tended to concentrate in 
the lower brackets (table 4). One-fifth of all 
claimants averaged less than $8 per week; nine- 
tenths averaged below $20 per week. These 
weekly wages were not earned in short work weeks 
at relatively high hourly rates. During the 
quarter of highest earnings only 17 percent of the 
claimants averaged below 30 hours per week, and 
61 percent of the claimants averaged between 
30 and 45 hours per week during this period. On 
the other hand, more than one-third (37.4 per- 
cent) earned less than 27% cents per hour and less 
than one-fifth (17.5 percent) averaged 42' cents 
or more per hour during the high quarter. 


Weeks of Employment Versus Flat Dollar Earn- 
ings as Eligibility Requirements 
When eligibility requirements are in terms of 
weeks of employment, a week of employment 
must be defined. Under every such provision 
ever written into law in this country, weeks 
during which claimants have any covered em- 
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nts, ployment count towards fulfillment of the eli- tended to work for few hours per week; those who 
gibility requirement. Thus, under a law which — worked for many weeks worked for a considerable 
” requires 20 weeks of employment, workers may —_ number of hours in each week. 
Mula. e ° 
Der. qualify even though they have worked for only Moreover, those who worked in few base-period 
Pn . . 
eth 1 hour in each of 20 weeks; workers who work for — weeks tended to have low average hourly earnings 
. 40 hours per week in, for example, 19 weeks will rates and hence low weekly earnings. Of the 
8 be ineligible. claimants who worked in fewer than 15 weeks, 21 
3.8 ks ; 
19.6 The South Carolina data show, however, that percent averaged less than 17% cents per hour; of 
29.1 relatively few claimants would qualify on the — those with 15 or more weeks of base-period employ- 
33.7 basis of a few hours of employment in many ment, only 11 percent earned under 17 cents per 
7.8 ° ° — ° . 
42.0 weeks and that few claimants would be ineligible hour. Of those with employment in fewer than 
3 
51.2 because they worked for many hours per week 15 weeks, about 30 percent averaged less than $6 
86.2 during relatively few weeks. per week, but of those with earnings in more than 
6 
67.5 15 weeks only 5 percent averaged less than $6 
$2.4 | Percent of ineli- | Percent of eligibles " aie 
76.7 ibles who aver.|  whoaveraged less per week (table 4). The often-repeated objection 
80.8 Weeks of employment in base | %¢dmorethan— | than that groups who should be excluded from the 
84.1 period required for eligibility |_————]{——-———|- sal 
a | 50 hours | 55 hours | 25 hours | 10 hours © SyStem, such as Saturday afternoon clerks, can 
90.0 | Par ee | Per Week | Per week | PerweeK qualify for benefits under a weeks-of-employment 
95.6 i aaa al ss 0.4 requirement is therefore of merely theoretical im- 
97.6 . 7.6 3.6 | 7.7 3 
100.0 Sy . ; | 79 3.6 | 72 | ‘3; portance in South Carolina. By denying benefits 
_— pnaneismnentwesiponoronnennaes 7 eT * to those who fail to have employment in a sub- 
low ‘ le. if ; a k stantial number of weeks, by far the greater por- 
howe For pees. . en a gam in 15 w | S tion of those who work for few hours per week and 
wei were ar plished no 4 e bs MEY ee or who earn small sums per week are automatically 
oa the ¢ a cd ys led, only 4 perc oe of those rendered ineligible. 
ote peng ‘ " 8 pthc hha iether ey * nal eg id The proportion of claimants who would fail to 
. Taek > oo Aree » elig > r © em ope ° 
aie wa Oe : ty — "ea of those ry : ts oulc' meet an eligibility requirement of 15 or 20 weeks 
a have averaged under 25 hours per week. 1US,2 varied widely among industry groups (table 5). 
r I week of any employment was a week of substan- 
al . a . 
= tial employment for most of the eligible claimants. 11 Only weeks of any employment in covered industry enter into these 
» In TI : — » » weskee 3 , figures. Many of the ineligible construction workers may have had sub- 
10se who worked for few weeks in the year g any of the ineig y 
all duditeminitniamechtiaag J stantial additional base-period employment with employers of less than 8; 
| "! Average hours per week defined as total number of hours worked in base many ineligible workers in the chemical (fertilizer) industry undoubtedly 
ne- period divided by number of weeks of any employment in base period. had additional base-period employment on farms. 
ese 
eks Table 4.—Distribution of South Carolina claimants employed in specified weeks during the base period, by average 
the weekly wages in highest quarter 
the Claimants employed in less than 15 | Claimants employed in 15 or more 
ind | All claimants weeks fo base period weeks in base period 
pen Average weekly wages in highest quarter of ———--—— 
base period Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 
On | Number | Percent | lative Number | Percent lative Number | Percent lative 
| | percent percent percent 
er- \ ee ——— 
ess Total... Aigdaaha wins 12, 241 100.0 2, 332 | mbO ts. ices 9, 909 | SARTO 
nts | Under $2.00... . pikeuaon! 103 | 8 0.8 81 3.5 3.5 22 2 0.2 
2.00-3.99 _ __. 386 | 3.2 | 4.0 256 11.0 14.5 130 1.3 1.5 
4.00-5.99___. 722 5.9 | 9.9 349 15.0 29.5 373 3.8 5.3 
6.00-7.99 _ _. . 1, 333 10.9 20.8 472 20.2 49.7 861 8.7 14.0 
8.00-9.99. 2) 044 16.7 37.5 461 | 19.7 69.4 1, 583 16.0 30.0 
_ 10.00-11.99. | 2,354 | 19.2 | 56.7 263 | 11.3 80.7 2,091 21.1 51.1 
12.00-13.99_ _ _. ; 1, 875 | 15.3 | 72.0 154 6.6 87.3 | 1,721 17.4 68.5 
14.00-15.99 : 1, 129 | 9.2 | 81.2 107 4.6 91.9 | 1, 022 10.3 78.8 
16.00-17 .99 - | 632 | 5.2 | 86.4 58 2.5 94.4 574 5.8 84.6 
of 18.00-19.99. 500 | 4.1 | 90.5 42 | 1.8 96.2 458 4.6 89. 2 
ent 20.00-21.99. aes 358 2.9 93.4 25 | 1.1 | 97.3 333 | 3.4 92.6 
22.00-23.99 ; 231 | 1.9 95.3 21 9 | 98. 2 210 | 2.1 94.7 
ion 24.00-25.99 se, 144 | 1.2 96. 5 9 | 4 | 98.6 135 | 1.4 96.1 
26.00-27.99. aad 94 | 8 97.3 5 | 12 | 98.8 89 ‘9 97.0 
‘ks 23.00-29.99.___. 75 | 6 97.9 9 | 4 99. 2 | 66 6 97.6 
30.00 and over a | 261 | 21 100.0 20 | :8 | 100.0 | 241 2.4 100.0 
m- 
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Under a 15-week requirement, more than 20 per- 
cent of the claimants from the construction, food 
manufacturing, chemical (fertilizer) manufactur- 
ing, trade, and service industries would be in- 
eligible. Claimants from these industries, compris- 
ing about one-fourth of the total claimant group 
and half of the ineligible group, were more subject 
to seasonal and irregular unemployment than were 
the remaining claimants. The existence of high 
rates of ineligibility in these industries suggests 
that a fairly stringent eligibility requirement in 
South Carolina may, by denying all benefits to 
seasonal workers, adequately serve the function 
of a specific provision restricting the benefit rights 
of such workers. 

Since earnings and employment do not fluctuate 
proportionately as economic conditions fluctuate, 
the weeks-of-employment and _ dollar-earnings 
requirements that are equivalent over the long 
run, or at a particular stage of the cycle, will not 
be equivalent at all stages of the cycle * (table 6). 
In South Carolina, where work sharing was more 
widely practiced than total unemployment in the 
textile industry during the 1937-38 recession, 
one would expect a dollar-earnings requirement to 
be relatively stringent when employment and 
earnings conditions in the qualifying period are 
poor and a weeks-of-employment requirement to 
be relatively stringent when conditions are good. 

The data show this effect, which can be il- 
lustrated by reference to two specific require- 
ments—employment in 20 weeks and earnings of 
$160. Over the course of the period studied, 
about one-fourth of the claimants would have been 
rendered ineligible by either a 20-week or a $160 
eligibility requirement. During a relatively de- 
pressed period (base period B), however, the dol- 
lar-earnings requirement would be about 7 percent 
more stringent than the employment requirement; 
during a more prosperous period (base period D), 
the employment requirement would be about 3 
percent more difficult to meet than the dollar- 
earnings requirement. The fact that a flat dollar- 

13 The dollar-earnings and weeks-of-employment requirements ‘which will 
be equivalent in the future cannot be predicted. For any past period, 
however, weeks of employment eligibility requirements can be selected so as 
to render ineligible approximately the same total proportion of claimants as 
any selected flat dollar-earnings requirement, or any selected multiple of the 
weekly benefit amount requirement. Thus, 19.1 percent of the claimants 
would have been declared ineligible by a requirement of employment in 15 
weeks during the qualifying period, 19.6 percent would have been ineligible 
if they were required to earn $120 during the qualifying period, and 17.8 


percent would have failed to meet a qualifying requirement stated as earnings 
equal to 25 times the weekly benefit amount. 





Table 5.—Percent of South Carolina claimants ineligible 
under specified eligibility requirements, by industry 





























Percent of claimants in. 
Percent of | __ eligible under require. 
all claim- ment of base- 
Industry ants in employment in~ 
| given in- en 
\dustry group 
15 weeks | 20 weeks 
| 
Wb ccshic.. bites bow | 100. 0 19.1 "4.7 
IIR. 0506s tsi ~nccescscce.. 9.9 46.7 58.9 
ee ¥ haces einica 75.6 13.8 18.0 
Food and kindred peenuets. ea 2.0 28. 0 36.0 
Tobacco manufactures. chine 3.3 5.4 6.9 
Textile-mill products. - 54.6 12.7 16.3 
Apparel and other fabric products 1.4 20.0 4.0 
Lumber and timber basic prod- 
oes 6.3 17.1 22.9 
Furniture and finished lumber | 
ee eS reee 1.6 | 13.1 18.7 
Paper and allied products. __- 1.6 | 15.9 17.9 
Chemicals (fertilizer) and allied | 
RIN oo ss ccnnane 3.3 | 22.3 | 32.4 
All other. .....- 1.5 | 13.3 | B.6 
Transportation 2.1 18.3 | 24.6 
Wholesale and retail trade_. 8.5 32.7 | 42.9 
Wholesale 4.7 40.3 | 52.5 
Retail 3. 8 | 23.5 | 31.3 
Service industries. - 23 | - 5 30.2 
All other !_- 1.6 | 8.1 | 26.6 
| 





1 Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, mining, public utilities other than 
transportation, and industries not elsewhere classified. 


earnings requirement becomes relatively more 
difficult to meet precisely at the time when the 
need for unemployment compensation is greatest 
suggests that a weeks-of-employment eligibility 
provision might be more satisfactory in a State 
where work sharing prevails in depression periods 
of fairly long duration." 

Under either earnings or employment require- 
ments the proportion of claimants who were 
ineligible varied widely among the base periods. 
Under every requirement examined, the propor- 
tion of claimants rendered ineligible in base 
period D was less than 70 percent of the proportion 
rendered ineligible in base period B (table 6). 
This fact casts some doubt upon the desirability 
of testing claimants’ attachment to the labor 
market by their experience in 1 year, whether 
earnings or employment is the measure of eligi- 
bility.” Such extreme increases in the proportion 
of claimants rendered ineligible cannot be reason- 
ably ascribed to an increase in the proportion of 
currently unemployed workers who had _ only 

14 Not only did the flat dollar-earnings requirement become relatively more 
difficult to meet in a depression period but the proportion of claimants ren- 
dered ineligible under this provision fluctuated somewhat more widely. 
Whereas the proportion of claimants rendered ineligible under a 20-week 
requirement in the least favorable period (base period B) was only about 45 
percent greater than the proportion rendered ineligible in the most favorable 
period (base period D), the difference was about 60 percent under a $160 
flat-earnings requirement. 

18 Primarily for administrative reasons, a period of 1 year or less has been 


adopted as the base period for eligibility purposes in all States except 
Florida, where a 2-year base period is in effect. 
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casual, intermittent, or part-time base-period 
employment. A more reasonable explanation is 
that workers who usually depend on wages in 
covered employment may experience severe re- 
ductions in both earnings and the number of 
weeks worked during a single year of declining 
economic conditions. Wide fluctuations in the 
annual earnings and weeks of employment of 
claimants who ordinarily depend on earnings in 
covered employment for a living suggest that it 
may be difficult to devise any reasonable and 
equitable eligibility requirement based on ex- 
perience during 1 year. Against the possible 
inequities introduced by a 1-year base period, 
when this year is one of depressed earnings and 
employment, must be weighed the administrative 
burden entailed in preserving individuals’ wage 
records in State agencies over a 2-year period and 
the desirability of having the same base period 
for establishing eligibility, the weekly benefit 
amount, and duration of benefits.” 

Because of the possibility, under a flat dollar- 
earnings requirement, of discrimination against 
those with steady employment at low weekly 
wages, it is essential to determine whether a sig- 
nificant proportion of claimants who had em- 
ployment in a considerable number of weeks earned 
very small sums, and whether many claimants 
earned large sums in few weeks. The extent of 
variation in the composition of the ineligible group 
was measured by finding what proportion of the 
claimants ineligible under either a $120 or a 15- 
week requirement would be eligible if the other 
requirement were applied. It was found that of 
the 19.6 percent of the claimants who failed to 
meet the $120 requirement, and the 19.0 per- 
cent who failed to meet the 15-week requirement, 
about 86 percent were identical individuals. 
About 7 percent of the ineligible claimants thus 
had low earnings combined with steady employ- 


1® Wide variations in the proportion of claimants rendered ineligible under 
a given eligibility requirement in different years have been found in other 
States. California for example, discovered that an earnings eligibility re- 
quirement of $300 would have made ineligible 26 percent of a sample claimant 
group if the calendar year 1936 were their base period. Of this same group, 
only 9 percent would have been ineligible under the same requirement if the 
calendar year 1937 had been their base period. An eligibility requirement of 
$300 in earnings over a 1-year base period thus may produce anomalous 
results: about 3 times as many claimants out of an identical group may be 
declared ineligible in successive years. (Social Security Board, State Sta- 
tistical Analyses Relating to Unemployment Compensation Simplification, 
January 1939, p. 20.) 

17 It has also been held that experience as remote as 2 years from the date 
of the worker’s initial claim for benefits is not relevant to a determination of 
current attachment to the labor market. 
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Table 6.—Percent of South Carolina claimants rendered 
ineligible by selected eligibility requirements, by base 
period 











Percent of claimants rendered by 
given requirement in base 
Eligibility requirement 
Derlods. | pertoa | ported | parted] pated 
pe pe pe pe! 
combined) A B Cc D 

1. Employment in 10 weeks. -- 12.2 9.4 16.3 13.2 11.0 
Earnings of $70___________-- 12.2 10.4 17.0 12.7 9.6 
20 times weekly benefit 

EE Be, 11.8 (?) () % (4) 

2. Employment in 15 weeks. -- 19.0 16.9 26.3 . 6 18.0 
Earnings of $120____.._.___. 19.6 16.9 26. 5 20.0 15.9 
25 times weekly benefit 

| | RR tia ee SS 17.8 (2) (?) (?) () 

3. Employment in 17 weeks- _- 21.3 19.2 29.6 23.0 20.2 
Earnings of $140____-._.___- 22.0 19.1 29.4 22.3 18.3 
30 times weekly benefit 

SOIT 5. nis nrtinenanticiens 21.9 (2) ” (?) (?) 

4. Employment in 20 weeks--_- 24.7 21.0 1.4 26.0 21.7 
Earnings of $160__._...._.-- 24.5 22.7 33.7 26. 2 21.1 
35 times weekly benefit 

pO SES ete 25.7 (2) (?) () (2) 

5. Employment in 25 weeks__- 30.0 26. 2 37.8 31.0 26.4 
Earnings of $220__.......__- 31.4 29.4 40.3 31.8 25. 5 
40 times weekly benefit 

PSE SS 30. 0 (2) () (*) @) 




















1 Weekly benefit amount computed as 4 of earnings in highest quarter 
of boss period, rounded to next higher dollar, with a $3 minimum and a $15 
maximum. 

2 Data not available for separate qualifying periods. 


ment and another 7 percent earned large amounts 
in few weeks of employment. As might be ex- 
pected, however, all the claimants who failed to 
earn $120, but who worked for more than 15 weeks, 
had low weekly earnings.” Of those who failed 
to work in 15 weeks, but who nevertheless earned 
more than $120, only about 12 percent had weekly 
benefit amounts of $5 or less. Therefore, although 
the two groups of claimants who were ineligible 
under either the flat dollar-earnings or the weeks- 
of-employment requirement are as a matter of 
fact largely identical, the flat annual-earnings re- 
quirement bore somewhat more heavily on those 
with low weekly earnings. 

More significant than the differences be- 
tween the two requirements was the fact that 
both provisions bore with particular severity 
upon those with low weekly benefit amounts. 
Every claimant ineligible under the $120 require- 
ment had a weekly benefit amount of $5 or less.” 
Moreover, 81 percent of those ineligible under the 
15-week requirement had weekly benefit amounts 
of $5 or less. Concentration of the ineligible 
claimants in the groups with lower benefit amounts 

18 All these claimants had weekly benefit amounts of $5 or less (weekly 
benefit amount computed as %4« of highest quarterly earnings rounded to the 
next higher dollar). 

9 Since weekly benefit amounts were computed as Ma« of highest quarterly 
earnings, rounded to the next higher dollar, any claimant with a weekly bene- 


fit amount of more than $5 must have earned more than $120in his high quar- 
ter alone. 








is not evidence of discrimination against such 
workers, but rather confirmation of the fact that, 
among the claimants studied, those with meager 
employment—whether measured on a weekly, 
quarterly, or annual basis—likewise have meager 
hourly, weekly, quarterly, and annual earnings. 


Weeks of Employment Versus Multiples of the 
Weekly Benefit Amount as Eligibility Re- 
quirements 


When the weeks-of-employment criterion of 
eligibility was generally abandoned by the State 
unemployment compensation systems, it was felt 
desirable to substitute some requirement which, 
unlike a flat dollar-earnings requirement, would 
ensure that all eligible claimants work for approxi- 
mately equal periods in covered employment. 
The most widely adopted means of ensuring 
equal prior periods of work was a requirement 
that an eligible claimant earn a given multiple of 
his weekly benefit amount in his base year. 
Since in most State laws weekly benefit amount 
provisions are designed to yield weekly benefits 
equal approximately to half of full-time weekly 
wages, it was assumed that all claimants could 
earn any multiple of this amount only by employ- 
ment extending over half as many weeks. Under 
most State laws, however, weekly benefit amounts 
are not computed as half of the full-time weekly 
wage reported by employers, but as a fraction— 
ranging from %» to 4%.—of earnings in a preceding 
calendar quarter when earnings were highest.” 
If, for example, weekly benefit amounts are equal 
to %, of earnings in the highest quarter of the base 
year, 30 times this amount could be earned only 
by employment in about 1.5 quarters (i.e., 


high t i ; 
= 7 ane BO ct 1.25 times high-quar- 


ter earnings), or in about 15 to 17 weeks. The 
principle of basing eligibility on a multiple of the 
weekly benefit amount is now embodied in the 
laws of 32 States. 





2 This method of computing weekly benefit amounts was adopted for 
administrative reasons. By using this device, employers need report only 
the lump-sum wages earned by each employee during a calendar quarter. 
In devising these formulas it was assumed that a calendar quarter contains 
13 weeks and that half of a week's wages could be approximated by dividing 
quarterly wages by 26. Since some workers do not have 13 weeks of employ- 
ment, even in the calendar quarter when their earnings are greatest, some 
States have assumed that the average claimant works for 10 weeks in that 
quarter, and attempt to approximate half of the weekly wage through 
dividing quarterly earnings by 20 rather than 26. Of the claimants studied 
who had 15 or more weeks of base-period employment, 90 percent had some 
employment in 12 or more weeks in the quarter of highest earnings. 
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Although it would appear that by correct se. 
lection of the multiple required in conjunction 
with any high-quarter formula a provision exactly 
equivalent to any desired weeks-of-employment 
eligibility provision could be found, certain factors 
increase the difficulty of designing precisely equiva- 
lent requirements. First, earnings in the high 
quarter divided by a uniform fraction are not 
always equal to half of each claimant’s full-time 
weekly wages, because some workers may not 
work full time during the calendar quarter and 
others may work overtime.” Hence, a multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount is not precisely 
equivalent to employment in half as many weeks. 
Second, eligibility provisions stated as a multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount do not apply with 
equal stringency to those eligible to receive mini- 
mum and maximum weekly benefit amounts. 
With, for example, a $7.50 minimum weekly bene- 
fit amount, those granted the minimum must earn 
at least $225 to qualify under a requirement of 30 
times the weekly benefit amount. If the claimant 
usually earned $8 per week he would have to have 
employment in more than 28 weeks in order to 
qualify. At the other end of the scale, workers 
with the maximum weekly benefit amount of, for 
example, $15 would have to earn $450 in order to 
qualify. But a claimant who earned $45 per 
week could qualify by full-time employment in 10 
weeks, or much less than half as many weeks as 
the claimant entitled to the minimum. Between 
these maximum and minimum limits, however, 
most claimants would have to work in about 15-17 
weeks in order to qualify if weekly benefit amounts 
were stated as %, of highest quarterly earnings. 

The extent to which the effects of a multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount and a weeks-of- 
employment provision may differ was tested by 
selecting two requirements which rendered ineligi- 
ble approximately the same gross number of 
claimants.” It was found that a requirement of 
15 weeks of employment would render 19.0 per- 
cent of the claimants ineligible, and that a re- 
quirement of 30 times the weekly benefit amount 


11 Moreover, the calendar quarter of highest earnings may be the period of 
13 consecutive weeks when earnings are highest for some claimants, but for 
other claimants a period of 13 consecutive weeks which falls within 2 calendar 
quarters may be the period of highest earnings. 

2 Weekly benefit amounts computed as 4 of earnings in the high quarter, 
rounded to the next higher dollar with a $1 minimum and a $15 maximum. 
Although a $1 minimum was assumed in this computation, rather than the 
$3 minimum assumed in table 6, the results would not have been significantly 
different if a $3 minimum had been used. 
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would make 20.1 percent of the claimants ineligi- 
ble. The gross effect of the two provisions was 
therefore almost identical, and, as was true of the 
selected weeks-of-employment and flat dollar- 
earnings requirements examined above, it was 
found that the individuals declared ineligible were 
for the most part identical. Of the two ineligible 
groups, 88 percent were identical individuals. 
Moreover, the remaining two groups, each con- 
sisting of 6 percent of the claimant group who 
would be eligible under one provision but ineli- 
gible under the other, did not have markedly 
different characteristics. Those eligible under 
the 15-week but ineligible under the 30-times 
requirement had weekly benefit amounts ranging 
from $1 to $15, as did the group eligible under 
the 30-times but ineligible under the 15-week 
requirement.” 

The theoretical possibility that an eligibility 
requirement expressed as a multiple of the weekly 
benefit amount is discriminatory because it may 
allow workers with the maximum weekly benefit 
amount to qualify on the basis of few weeks of 
employment, while those entitled to the minimum 
benefit amount are forced to work in many weeks 
in order to qualify, was found to be of little 
quantitative importance. One lone eligible claim- 
ant entitled to a $15 weekly benefit amount 
(weekly benefit amount computed as \, of high- 
quarter earnings) qualified by employment in 
fewer than 15 weeks. Among those claimants 
with the $3 minimum weekly benefit amount, few 
actually worked for many weeks during the base 
period. Of all claimants at the $3 benefit level, 
73 percent had employment in fewer than 15 weeks; 
of those who earned 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount, two-thirds worked in fewer than 30 weeks; 
There were thus very few eligible claimants with 
the $3 minimum weekly benefit amount who 
were forced to work in an excessive number of 
base-period weeks in order to qualify. 

The level at which the minimum benefit amount 
was set did, however, exercise a marked effect on 
the proportion of claimants rendered ineligible. 
When the minimum weekly benefit amount was 
increased from $3 to $5 under the 30 times weekly 
benefit amount provision (weekly benefit amounts 
computed as \, of high-quarter earnings) the pro- 


—— 


*% The study also indicated that 84 percent of the individuals ineligible 
under a requirement of $120 in base-period earnings would also be ineligible 
under the 30 times weekly benefit amount provision described above. 
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portion of claimants ineligible rose from 21.9 to 
25.6 percent, an increase of about 17 percent. 
The interaction of the multiple of the weekly benefit 
amount provision and the minimum weekly 
benefit amount provision thus resulted in a rather 
sharp and arbitrary increase in the severity of the 
eligibility provision as the minimum weekly 
benefit amount was increased. 


Table 7.—Percent of South Carolina claimants ineligible 
under alternative eligibility requirements, by fraction 
of highest-quarter earnings 





Percent of claim- 
ants ineligible un- 
der fraction of 
highest-quarter 

Multiple of weekly benefit amount required for earnings which 

eligibility determines week- 
ly benefit ameunt ? 
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1 With a $3 minimum and a $15 maximum. 


When a given multiple of the weekly benefit 
amount is established as the eligibility require- 
ment, the severity of the requirement depends 
directly on the manner in which the weekly bene- 
fit amount is computed as well as on the minimum 
weekly benefit amount. Thus, an eligibility re- 
quirement of, for example, 30 times the weekly 
benefit amount can be evaluated only in con- 
junction with the weekly benefit amount provision. 
For the claimants studied, a shift from the %, to 
the 4%, formula ($3 minimum and $15 maximum 
assumed under both formulas) would cause this 
requirement to become somewhat less stringent 
(table 7). Relatively low wage levels in South 
Carolina, however, make the minimum weekly 
benefit amount a more important factor in deter- 
mining the effect of a multiple of the weekly benefit 
amount provision. 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study are based on an exam- 
ination of the detailed employment and earnings 
histories of 12,241 individuals who filed claims for 
unemployment benefits in South Carolina during 
the period October 1, 1938-September 30, 1939. 
The sample was so chosen that it is representative 
of the claimants who may be expected to file 


ll 








benefits over the course of a short business cycle 
in South Carolina. The results of the study are 
generally applicable only where patterns of em- 
ployment and earnings approximate those found 
in South Carolina. 

(1) Workers with few weeks of employment during 
a 1-year base period had low hourly wage rates, 
worked for few hours per week, and earned small 
amounts per week and per year. Those with sub- 
stantial employment in the qualifying period like- 
wise earned higher amounts per hour, week, 
quarter, and year. 

(2) As, for most workers, there was a direct 
correlation between the amount of annual earnings 
and annual employment, virtually the same indi- 
viduals were made ineligible by requirements stated 
as a multiple of the weekly benefit amount, as a 
flat dollar amount, or as weeks of employment. 
Between 85 and 90 percent of the ineligible group 
under any two of these provisions (assuming that 
the requirements were so adjusted that the same 
gross number of claimants would be ineligible) 
would be the same persons. 

(3) Under substantial eligibility requirements of 
any type, most workers who averaged very few hours 
per week and who earned very small amounts per 
week were ineligible. Thus, under a weeks-of-em- 
ployment requirement those who qualified worked 
for a substantial number of hours in each week; 
workers with few hours of work in many weeks 
did not qualify. The ineligibility of most workers 
with low weekly wages is directly relevant to 
the establishment of minimum weekly benefit 
amounts. The case for setting a very low mini- 
mum weekly benefit amount because of the exist- 
ence of a large group of workers with low weekly 
wages becomes less sound when, as a matter of 
fact, most of these workers may receive no benefits 
whatever. 

(4) Although eligibility requirements stated in 
terms of any measure of employment or earnings 
may be adjusted so as to render ineligible the same 
total volume of claimants during a given period, 
equivalent requirements will not remain equivalent 
during all phases of the business cycle. Earnings 
and employment rarely fluctuate proportionately 
as business fluctuates. Hence, it was found that of 
two earnings and employment eligibility require- 
ments which were equivalent in prosperous 
periods, the earnings requirement became more 
difficult to meet in less prosperous periods because 


earnings tend in South Carolina to fluctuate more 
widely than employment. 

(5) The proportion of claimants ineligible under 
any requirement varied widely from quarter to quarter 
over the period studied. Since the number of claim- 
ants clearly not attached to the labor market did 
not vary by this amount, it is clear that the wide 
variation in the proportion of ineligible claimants 
was caused by the fact that some workers usually 
attached to the labor market experience years 
when they earn relatively little money and work 
for relatively few weeks. This fact casts doubt on 
the adequacy of a 1-year period as the interval 
over which attachment to the labor market is 
tested. Indeed, the period of time over which 
qualifying experience may be gathered appeared 
in South Carolina to be a more important aspect 
of the eligibility provision than was the type of ex- 
perience (i. e., flat dollar earnings, weeks of employ- 
ment, or multiple of the weekly benefit amount) 
used to test attachment to the labor market. 

(6) Under no measure of earnings and employ- 
ment was there a clear breaking point between those 
with low earnings (hourly, weekly, quarterly, or 
annual) and those with high earnings, nor could a 
clear distinction be drawn between those with rela- 
tively full and those with meager employment 
(measured as average hours worked per week, or 
weeks of employment in calendar quarters and years). 
It is therefore futile to expect that even the most 
detailed statistics will clearly reveal the existence 
of a group of workers attached to the covered 
labor market and the existence of another group 
unattached to the covered labormarket. Thus, any 
specific eligibility requirement must be somewhat 
arbitrarily selected in the light of broad policy. 
The relative total cost of benefit payments under 
restrictive and lenient requirements, the minimum 
scale of benefit payments which should be estab- 
lished when benefits are based on past wages and 
paid as a matter of right, thenet social consequences 
of excluding claimants from benefits when other 
programs for public aid to the unemployed are 
inadequate, and equity among individual claim- 
ants are all considerations which should weigh 
heavily in the design of eligibility requirements. 
Statistical data shed light on the probable effect of 
alternative requirements, but are of relatively 
little value as guides to the precise kind and volume 
of experience constituting the most desirable 
eligibility requirement 
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The Protection and Use of Information 
Obtained Under the Social Security Act 


Ipa C, MERRIAM * 


THE GREAT VOLUME of records required for the 
administration of the social security program con- 
stitutes a source of information of a kind never 
before available. This information could be of 
use to many governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies, and the Social Security Board and State 
and local unemployment compensation and public 
assistance agencies have received many and varied 
requests for access to the material. The policy 
which has been developed with respect to use of 
the data is based on two principles: the confiden- 
tial character of information relating to individuals 
and the desirability of facilitating the exchange of 
needed information among agencies administering 
similar programs. 

The 1935 Social Security Act contained no 
provision for the protection of social security 
records. With the assignment of employee ac- 
count numbers and the return of wage information 
by employers covered by old-age insurance, 
numerous questions were raised by workers, em- 
ployers, and representatives of the public as to 
the use to be made of this information. Workers 
were concerned to know whether certain personal 
facts, such as their age or previous employment, 
would be revealed to employers; employers were 
concerned lest information with regard to their 
business operations be used for purposes unrelated 
to the social security program; other persons 
feared infringement of civil liberties. The Social 
Security Board recognized the abuses which could 
arise from indiscriminate use of social security 
records. It was convinced that the success of 
the social insurance program depended upon frank 
disclosure to the Board of facts identifying each 
worker. Consequently, it took immediate steps 
to protect the information in its possession and to 
assure the public of the confidential treatment 
afforded these personal records. 

In June 1937, existing practices with respect to 
records in the Board's possession were summarized 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Diane Bochner in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 
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and incorporated in Social Security Board Regu- 
lation No. 1. This regulation forbade the dis- 
closure of personal information from the Board’s 
records except to a claimant or prospective claim- 
ant for benefits under title II, or to his duly 
authorized representative, as to matters directly 
concerning the claimant; and except to officers and 
employees of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment or of State unemployment compensation 
agencies, for administrative purposes only. In 
March 1939, the regulation was amended to permit 
disclosure of information to employees of the 
Railroad Retirement Board for administrative 
purposes only; that Board reciprocated with a 
similar ruling regarding use of its records by em- 
ployees of the Social Security Board. 

The 1939 amendments to the Social Security 
Act gave explicit sanction to the policies followed 
by the Board. A general prohibition against 
release of information from tax returns filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under title 
VIII or the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
or from files, records, reports, or other papers 
‘“‘except as the Board may by regulation prescribe”’ 
and penalties for violation of the provision were 
written into section 1106 of the act. Further ex- 
perience has led to modifications in detail in 
Regulation No. 1. For instance, the surviving 
relative or representatives of the estate of a 
deceased worker have been included among the 
individuals who under certain circumstances may 
be permitted to receive certain information with 
respect to such worker; and Federal and State 
agencies administering assistance and relief pro- 
grams have been included among the agencies 
entitled to receive information for administrative 
purposes. There has, however, been no departure 
from the basic principle of the inviolability of 
personal information. The administrative ar- 
rangements which have been developed for ex- 
change of necessary information with related 
agencies are described in some detail below. 

The State unemployment compensation agencies 
have been faced with many of the same problems 
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with respect to release of information as have con- 
fronted the Social Security Board. Neither the 
1935 Social Security Act nor the 1939 amendments 
contain any reference to the protection of personal 
information obtained by the State unemployment 
compensation agencies. The draft bills which the 
Social Security Board drew up for the guidance of 
State legislatures included a clause guaranteeing 
the confidential nature of information obtained 
from any employing unit or individual in the 
administration of the act, and the majority of 
State laws contain such a provision. The Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation’! of the Board 
also recommended to the States that ‘‘determina- 
tions as to the benefit rights of any individual” 
should be held confidential. Where the State 
law or procedures require that employers be noti- 
fied that benefits are being paid to their former 
employees, the Bureau has recommended that 
the determination notice sent to the employer 
should omit all wage information. 

The 1935 Social Security Act made it a condition 
for certification of administrative grants to State 
unemployment compensation agencies that the 
State law permit the disclosure to any agency of 
the United States administering ‘‘ public works or 
assistance through public employment” of the 
name, address, employment status, and benefit 
rights of each recipient of unemployment com- 
pensation. The 1939 amendments added a re- 
quirement that the State agencies make their 
records available to the Railroad Retirement 
Board and “afford reasonable cooperation with 
every agency of the United States charged with 
the administration of any unemployment insurance 
law.”’ 

Although the magnitude of recordkeeping in- 
volved in the administration of old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment compen- 
sation has served to focus public attention on the 
dangers of misuse of personal information con- 
tained in these records, similar questions arise with 
respect to the records of public assistance and 
relief agencies. The development of policy and 
practices safeguarding records of welfare agencies 
has been influenced on the one hand by older 
concepts and habits of thought derived from the 
19th century poor-law system, on the other by 
the practice of private social work agencies in 
recent decades of treating information made avail- 
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able by clients as strictly confidential. At an 
earlier period, it was customary in some States 
and required by law in others that lists of recipients 
of public aid be published periodically in order to 
discourage applications for relief. In spite of 
changing public attitudes toward relief recipients, 
such practices have continued in some States. 
The Social Security Board has from the beginning 
expressed its disapproval of such practices for the 
public assistance programs as being contrary to 
the social policy underlying the act. The Board 
has stressed the importance of preventing the 
commercial and political exploitation as well as 
the humiliation of the persons receiving public 
assistance. 

Under the original act, State public assistance 
plans could not be approved unless they provided 
such methods of administration as were found by 
the Board to be necessary for efficient operation. 
Under this clause, the Board consistently sug- 
gested that State plans include safeguards for the 
protection of public assistance records. The 1939 
amendments gave legislative sanction and force 
to the principles advocated by the Board. A 
specific requirement was added that after July 1, 
1941, a State public assistance plan, to be ap- 
proved, must “provide safeguards which restrict 
the use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants and recipients to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of’’ public assist- 
ance. 

In interpreting this provision, the Board has 
made it clear that the basic policy regarding the 
confidential nature of records does not interfere 
with the registration of cases with central social 
service indexes, if such indexes meet certain 
prescribed standards, or with the furnishing of 
information, under appropriate safeguards, to 
other public welfare and to private social agencies. 
Furthermore, the standards suggested by the 
Board for fair hearings procedures in public assist- 
ance administration provide that ‘‘the material 
which is presented at the hearing, constituting the 
basis of decision, must be open to the examination 
of the appellant and his representatives.”” The 
Board has cautioned States having lien provisions 
in their public assistance laws against allowing 
their mortgage or lien-recording system to be used 
by the general public as a readily available source 
of information on public assistance recipients. 
More recently, the Board has advised that public 
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assistance agencies should assure themselves that 
material released to selective service boards will 
be considered confidential. 

The prohibitions against disclosure of infor- 
mation derived from the social security records 
do not, of course, apply to statistical compilations 
of data, in which the identity of the individual is 
concealed. This fact was explicitly stated in the 
original draft of Social Security Board Regulation 
No. 1 and in all revisions. Regularly, the Board 
prepares and publishes important statistical ma- 
terials which it considers essential for analysis and 
evaluation of the social security program. It also 
makes statistical data available to other agencies 
when this procedure does not interfere with its 
own operations. The act requires the submission 
by unemployment compensation and public assist- 
ance agencies of such reports as the Board may 
require, and the Board has aided these agencies 
in the development of statistical and research 
materials. 


Administrative Use of Information 

The existing administrative arrangements for 
exchange of necessary information among agencies 
responsible for social security and related social 
welfare programs have developed gradually. 
Specific policies have been devised to meet situa- 
tions arising at different stages of the growth of the 
program, and at every point the decisions reached 
have been influenced by the significance attached 
to the confidential character of the records. 

For each of the social security programs, there 
are two major types of information with regard to 
individuals which may be of use to other public 
welfare agencies: first, information in the basic 
records as to age and other personal characteristics 
and as to employment and earnings experience; 
second, information as to the beneficiary status 
and the benefit rights of given individuals. 

Old-age and survivors insurance records—The 
first records accumulated by the Social Security 
Board in the administration of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance were the workers’ applications for 
account numbers, known as Form SS-5. Even 
before the actual account numbers were issued, the 
Board advised State unemployment compensation 
agencies to use these identifying numbers in estab- 
lishing their wage records. Thus employers could 
use the worker’s individual account number 
whether reporting his wages for old-age and sur- 
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vivors insurance or for unemployment insurance. 
To enable the State unemployment compensation 
agencies to identify workers for whom wage reports 
had been received before account numbers had 
been issued, the Board decided to make available 
to these agencies carbon copies of Form OA-702, a 
transcript of Form SS-5. Early in 1937, arrange- 
ments were made for release of these duplicates on 
condition that written request be made by the 
Governor of the State, designating the proper 
official or agency to receive the information, and 
that the State official or agency sign a written 
agreement to use the information only in adminis- 
tering the State unemployment compensation 
law and not to divulge it to any other individual 
or agency, public or private. All but one State 
took advantage of this plan initially. Since that 
time, two States have discontinued use of duplicate 
files. 

Under administrative arrangements which have 
since been developed, State agencies are notified 
of any change in an individual’s name or account 
number. When, in the process of claims taking 
or wage-record operations, the State unemploy- 
ment compensation agency or its local offices learn 
that an individual is using more than one name or 
account number, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance is notified of this fact on draft 
forms developed by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The unemployment compensation 
agency may advise the worker to surrender all 
but one account-number card and may forward 
the others to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance for him, or it may refer him to a local field 
office of the Social Security Board for further 
advice and instructions. In special circumstances 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance will verify out-of-State account numbers for 
the State unemployment compensation agencies. 

When account numbers were first issued, a block 
of numbers was reserved for railroad employees. 
Since, however, many workers with railroad em- 
ployment also work in jobs covered by the Social 
Security Act, a substantial group of workers have 
accounts under both systems. The Social Secu- 
rity Board and the Railroad Retirement Board 
have consequently found it desirable to exchange 
certain information on account-number applica- 
tions, as well as on wages, of these workers. 

In order to determine the benefit rights of work- 
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ers under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, the Social Security Board maintains records 
of wages received in covered employment for 
each individual who has such employment. The 
worker himself may at any time have information 
with regard to the amount of wages credited to 
his account and the periods to which the payments 
relate. To encourage workers to request such 
information, in order that any errors in the wage 
record may be corrected, special post-card forms 
which the worker may use in requesting a wage 
statement are available at all field offices of the 
Board. 

In addition to the wage-record information ex- 
changed with the Railroad Retirement Board, 
other wage-record data needed in connection with 
tax evasion or prosecutions under the Social Secu- 
rity Act are released to Treasury officials through 
the office of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and to the Department of Justice by that office 
or by the Social Security Board. 

Insofar as workers’ benefit rights under other 
social insurance programs are affected by their 
receipt of old-age or survivors benefits, the ad- 
ministrators of such other programs .~-suld know 
the beneficiary status of persons who might receive 
duplicate benefits. Since old-age and survivors 
benefits constitute a part of a family’s total income, 
relief and welfare agencies need information on the 
benefits paid to persons applying to them for 
assistance. After some experimentation, definite 
arrangements were made by the Social Security 
Board for release of limited types of information 
on claimants or beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 

The majority (30) of the State unemployment 
compensation laws provide that a worker who is 
receiving Federal old-age insurance payments in 
any week is disqualified from receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits in that week unless the old-age 
benefit is less than the unemployment benefit to 
which he is entitled, in which case he receives the 
difference between the two amounts. Four States 
completely disqualify a worker who is receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits in any 
week. It therefore becomes pertinent for the 
unemployment compensation agencies in these 
States to inquire as to a worker’s receipt of old-age 
benefits. This information the agency obtains in 
most cases from the worker himself on his claim 
for unemployment benefits. At the request of 
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the State unemployment compensation agencies, 
however, the Social Security Board agreed to 
release certain information to them. The proce- 
dures adopted in March 1940 were somewhat more 
restrictive than those which have been in effect 
since October 1940. Under the modified proce- 
dures, State agencies may obtain information from 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
on the following conditions: 


As a general rule, the information which will be furnished 
will be restricted to such information as may be requested 
concerning individuals applying for, or receiving, monthly 
payments under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, such as type of benefits, date of award or dis- 
allowance, date of payment(s), amount of initial and/or 
regular monthly payments, date of birth, ete. . . 

The information will be supplied to the requesting 
agency only when the following requirements are observed: 

a. The requesting agency must be unable to secure 
satisfactory information from the claimant. 

b. The requesting agency must secure the permission 
of the individual involved before the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance will furnish 
the information. 

c. The requesting agency must furnish a statement, 
signed by an official of the agency, that the 
information will be considered confidential and 
will be used only for administrative purposes. 


Conversely, when the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance has information that a bene- 
ficiary receiving title Il payments is also receiving 
unemployment benefits, it notifies the State 
agency of this fact, except in those States where un- 
employment compensation payments are made 
without regard to payments under title II. 

Public assistance and relief agencies are con- 
cerned with payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program insofar as_ these 
represent part of the resources of individuals or 
families in need of relief. It was recognized at 
the time the Social Security Act was passed that 
it might be necessary in individual cases to supple- 
ment old-age insurance benefits by old-age assist- 
ance or by other forms of relief. The Board has 
made clear its adherence to the principle that the 
receipt of old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
should not operate to the recipient’s financial 
disadvantage and has given positive affirmation, 
with respect to public assistance, to the policy of 
supplementing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits where the individual’s total income is 
inadequate. 

Arrangements for release to State public assist- 
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ance and relief agencies of information with re- 
gard to the receipt of payments under title II 
were made early in 1939, before monthly benefits 
were payable. At first, information was given 
only to State agencies, and on condition that the 
information would be limited specifically to a copy 
of the letter announcing the award of, or dis- 
allowance of the application for, lump-sum pay- 
ments and that the written permission of the indi- 
vidual concerned had been obtained; that efforts 
should first have been made to get the information 
directly from the claimant; and that the informa- 
tion would be released only to the executive 
officer of the agency and only if the agency had 
incorporated in its approved public assistance 
plans regulations safeguarding the information 
from disclosure and restricting its use for the 
purpose for which it was requested. Requests 
were to be submitted to the Bureau of Old-Age 
Insurance in Washington. In March 1940, the 
procedure was modified to permit local public 
assistance agencies in any State to request in- 
formation directly from the local field offices of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
servicing the area, if the State agency decided to 
adopt this alternative plan. 

At the same time, arrangements were made to 
furnish similar information to State public and 
private welfare agencies other than the public 
assistance agencies administering the assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act. In such in- 
stances, the local or State public assistance agency 
acts as the channel through which information is 
requested and received by other welfare agencies. 
As in the agreement with unemployment com- 
pensation agencies, the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance undertakes to notify the 
appropriate welfare agency when it is aware that 
an individual is receiving assistance as well as 
old-age or survivors benefits. 

Information with respect to beneficiary status 
is also given to the Work Projects Administration 
on request. In spite of the policy of the WPA not 
to employ persons over 65, some aged persons 
have been placed on WPA rolls. When old-age 
benefits were first payable, the WPA refused to 
hire or retain persons receiving such benefits, on 
the ground that it was preferable to employ 
persons with no other source of income. After a 
few months’ experience, the WPA revised its 
policy to provide that in classifying certified per- 
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sons according to relative need, old-age insurance 
benefits should be considered in the same manner 
as any other income, thus permitting supple- 
mentation of these benefits by WPA employment 
in specific cases. The Social Security Board has 
consistently answered questions from the WPA as 
to the beneficiary status of particular individuals. 

After the passage of the 1939 amendments, 
questions arose with respect to the effect of benefit 
payments under old-age and survivors insurance 
on the right of veterans and their survivors to 
payments by the Veterans Administration. Since 
the amounts of the veteran’s payments are in 
some instances related to the total income of the 
recipient, the Veterans Administration needs to 
know what amounts certain claimants are receiv- 
ing under the Social Security Act. Arrangements 
were therefore made to exchange with the Veterans 
Administration information with respect to claims 
filed with that agency and with the Social Security 
Board and evidence available in both agencies 
with respect to those claims. 

Differences in interpretation as to whether 
certain employers are covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act or by the Railroad Retirement Act 
have given rise to problems with respect to the 
benefit rights of employees of these employers. 
The Social Security Board has adopted a policy of 
paying benefits in cases in which it determines that 
the employment in question is covered by the 
Social Security Act, with the understanding that, if 
later the individual is found to be covered by the 
Railroad Retirement Act, appropriate adjustments 
will be made.2 The Railroad Retirement Board 
is advised of the payment of claims in all such 
cases. 

Unemployment compensation records.—With the 
beginning of benefit payments in a majority of the 
States in 1938, the State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies were immediately faced with 
the problem of furnishing information on bene- 
ficiary status to assistance and relief agencies. As 
was pointed out above, the act made it a condition 
for certification of administrative grants to State 
unemployment compensation agencies that the 
State law include provision for: 

Making available upon request to any agency of the 
United States charged with the administration of public 
works or assistance through public employment, the name, 


3 The Board has recently adopted a rule that in no case will it pay benefits 
in connection with a wage record upon which benefits are being paid under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 
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address, ordinary occupation and employment status of 
each recipient of unemployment compensation, and a 
statement of such recipient’s rights to further compen- 
sation under such law. 


The stated policy of the WPA was to refuse 
employment on its work programs to persons 
eligible for unemployment compensation benefits. 
Workers currently employed on projects were 
required to file claims and were separated when 
benefit payments began. Workers applying for 
WPA employment were not accepted so long as 
they had any unemployment benefit rights. 
This policy has since been modified to permit, 
under certain conditions, the employment of 
workers with extremely low weekly benefit 
amounts. The approval of special arrange- 
ments of this character is handled on a State- 
by-State basis, and actual practice varies. The 
procedures used to implement the original and 
the modified policy have been relatively simple 
in most States. In general, the WPA has relied 
on copies of employment security forms in the 
possession of the worker to furnish evidence of 
his benefit status, with the possibility of referring 
to the records of the unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies as a check in individual cases. 

In January 1938, the Social Security Board sub- 
mitted to the unemployment compensation and 
public relief agencies, through the Bureaus of 
Unemployment Compensation and Public Assist- 
ance, its opinion that benefit data could be released 
under the State unemployment compensation laws 
if proper precautions were taken to ensure that 
such information was in answer to specific requests 
of a public agency and with a guarantee that it 
would be treated as confidential and used only in 
administering the particular relief or assistance 
program. Revised instructions were sent to State 
unemployment compensation agencies in 1939. 
Although the Board advised the use of proper 
clearance procedures, it did not advocate any par- 
ticular method; it did, however, stress the im- 
portance of having the relief agency rely primarily 
on material in the possession of the applicant for 
relief and explore this source thoroughly before it 
turned to the unemployment compensation agency 
for information. 

When unemployment benefit payments began 
in a majority of the States in 1938, relief agencies 
in some States requested information on all unem- 
ployment benefit payments. The unexpected 
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volume of benefit claims due to the business reces. 
sion made such clearance difficult and burden. 
some, and the unemployment compensation agen- 
cies were somewhat reluctant to establish any 
formal clearance arrangements. As the unem- 
ployment compensation program became estab- 
lished, it became evident that very simple pro- 
cedures would suffice. In most States, at the 
present time, the relief agencies depend primarily 
on the applicant’s statement concerning his bene- 
ficiary status and the evidence contained in identi- 
fication cards or routine documents indicating 
benefit status automatically supplied to the worker 
by the unemployment compensation agency, with 
only occasional reference to the employment office 
for confirmation of statements. In a few States, 
the unemployment compensation agency transmits 
to the relief agency information concerning all 
unemployment benefit claimants and _ recipients, 
usually by supplying the relief agency with carbon 
copies of initial determination slips, benefit checks, 
or lists of checks written. In other States, infor- 
mation is supplied in response to specific written or 
verbal requests from local relief agencies for unem- 
ployment compensation data relating to relief 
applicants who, it is thought, may be eligible for 
benefits. \ 

In a few States, the suggestion has been made 
that employment service placements and unem- 
ployment compensation payments be registered 
in confidential exchanges which would centralize 
information on persons in receipt of any type of 
public welfare service. The Board has taken the 
position that such registration is unnecessary 
“since in routine procedure every individual who 
registers for work and files a claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation receives documents which 
contain all the information required by the welfare 
agencies,’ and has recommended that State em- 
ployment security agencies do not register such 
placements or compensation payments in con- 
fidential exchanges. 

In general, the relief agencies themselves have 
come to feel that they do not need to check their 
records against the total volume of weekly un- 
employment benefit payments. This experience of 
the relief agencies in obtaining information with 
respect to unemployment compensation benefits 
influenced the procedures for release of informa- 
tion with regard to recipients of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, adopted by the 
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Board in 1940 and described earlier in this article. 

Public assistance records.—Since several different 
relief agencies may be concerned with the welfare 
of a single family or individual, the private and 
public assistance agencies found it necessary at 
an early date to develop methods for exchange of 
information. One of the common methods is 
registration of cases with central social service 
indexes. 

The standards for protection of records de- 
veloped in the exchange of information among 
social welfare agencies over a period of years 
furnish basic criteria for determining the cireum- 
stances under which confidential information may 
be disclosed. The Social Security Board has 
embodied these criteria in the standards which it 
has formulated for the operation of confidential 
social service exchanges: 

The organization, methods of operation, and practices of 
the confidential exchange must all be designed and man- 
aged to protect the principles of the confidential nature of 
the relationship between an applicant for social services 
and the agency to which he applies. To this end the 
confidential exchange has a special obligation to maintain 
a high standard of ethical and efficient performance of its 
staff, to include in membership only agencies respecting 
this principle, to maintain in its files only such information 
as is necessary to perform the clearance function, and to 
disclose that information only to participating agencies 
that are committed to use the information for social services 
to those applying or referred for such services. 


The Board has taken the position that, if these 
standards are followed, exchange of information 
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between individual relief agencies or registration 
of cases with central indexes does not violate the 
basic principle of the confidential character of 
records. 


Conclusion 


The social security program has necessitated the 
recording for millions of individuals of a great 
variety of information with regard to employment 
and earnings experience, age and family relation- 
ships, and, in some cases, income and expendi- 
tures. This information is necessary if insurance 
benefits are to be paid to eligible workers on the 
basis of their past earnings and if assistance is to be 
granted in accordance with Federal and State 
legislation. The Social Security Board has taken 
the position that the intent of the act precludes 
use of information about individuals for other 
than administrative purposes. This position re- 
ceived legislative sanction in the 1939 amend- 
ments. Its application to the public assistance as 
well as to the insurance programs signalizes a 
growing recognition not only of the obligation of 
the community to its members but also of the 
importance of fulfilling that obligation in a manner 
conducive to the maintenance of individual dignity 
and individual rights. At the same time, the 
Board and the State and local agencies administer- 
ing social welfare programs have cooperated in the 
development of arrangements and procedures for the 
economical exchange of information necessary to 
the efficient administration of any of the programs. 
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Employment and Wages of Workers Covered by State Unem. 
ployment Compensation Laws, 1939 * 


INDUSTRIES COVERED BY State unemployment 
compensation laws probably participated to a 
greater extent than industry as a whole in the 
general economic improvement that characterized 
the year 1939. This is one of the conclusions to 
be drawn from a preliminary analysis of data on 
employment and wages of covered workers.' 
Covered employment in December 1939 totaled 
22 million, 9.2 percent more than in December 
1938; estimates published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show only a 5.8-percent increase 
in nonagricultural employment as a whole over the 
12-month period.?, Wages earned in covered em- 
ployment totaled 12.1 percent more in the last 
quarter of 1939 than in the same quarter of 1938. 
The comparable gain in aggregate salaries and 
wages in the Nation as a whole, however, equaled 
only 5.6 percent, according to estimates of the 
Department of Commerce. 

At the beginning of 1939, nonagricultural em- 
ployment and industrial production in the United 
States had reached a plateau following the pro- 
nounced recovery during the last half of 1938 from 
the trough of the 1937-38 recession. This level 
was maintained, except for normal seasonal 
changes, until the beginning of the European war 
in September 1939. Thereafter, a marked expan- 
sion occurred in the volume of production and in 
the flow of wage payments to individuals, par- 
ticularly in the durable-goods industries, a group 
which is virtually wholly covered by State unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 


Description of the Data 


During 1937, statistics on the employment and 
wages of workers covered by the unemployment 
compensation program were compiled by only a 
few States. Although all States submitted reports 


*Prepared in the Division of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

1A detailed analysis of 1939 data will be published this summer, similar to 
the monograph on 1938 data (Bureau of Employment Security, Employment 
and Pay Rolls in State Unemployment Compensation Systems 1938, Employ- 
ment Security Memorandum No. 6, Washington, D. C., April 1940). 

2 The BLS series used for comparative purposes is that entitled ‘‘Employees 
in Nonagricultural Establishments,” which does not include self-employed 
persons, casual workers, domestic servants, or the military and naval forces 
of the Government. 
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for 1938, industry data for all States became first 
available only with the 1939 reports.’ Detailed 
comparisons between the 2 years are difficult, 
however, because of revisions in the classification 
of industries, the shift of railroad employees from 
coverage under State laws to inclusion under a 
federally administered law, various extensions of 
coverage to formerly excluded firms, and other 
changes. In the following analysis, railroad em- 
ployment and wages have been excluded. The 
data include Alaska and Hawaii, in addition to the 
48 States and the District of Columbia. 





3 Industry data were lacking only for Pennsylvania in 1938. 


Chart 1.—Average monthly number of workers in em- 
ployment covered by State unemployment compen- 
sation laws, by State, 1939 
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Other limitations attach to employment and 
wage data for covered workers. Their scope varies 
from State to State, depending on the provisions 
determining the size-of-firm and type-of-employ- 
ment exclusions under the State unemployment 
compensation laws. Differences among the States 


are relatively minor for the latter, but varia- 
tions in size-of-firm exclusions significantly affect 
the data. In 1939 approximately half the States 
patterned their coverage after the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act by including only firms with 
eight or more workers, 10 included all firms with 


Table 1.—Number of workers in employment covered by State unemployment compensation laws,' by State and 
month, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1941; amounts in thousands] 










































































| 
eager Month } 
size-of-firm |Month- lg 
- : | Janu- | Febru- | Se Octo- | No- | Decem- 
State inclusion? | ly aver-| | ~ | March} April | May | June | July | August 4 
(umanber of age ary | ary tombes ber j|vember! ber 
workers) 
} | 
as & Sulit _... 21,37. 8}20, 2088 20,248,920, 74. 1/20, 716,021,082. 821,388. 021, 208. olan, 744. 8|22, 30.629, 488.820, 888.7}, 987.1 
Gi dicncckbbbanwededs Sor more....| 260.6) 249.6) 249. 9| 259.1; 245.2) 250.1) 258.0) 261.7) 263.9) 272.4) 272.3) 272.5) 272.1 
EEE S MOR. anh 10. 2 5. 2| 5. 2] 5.8 7.0 12.5 15.1 17.0 18.7 12.5 9.3 am 7.0 
Arizona 3 or more... 57.8 57. 8} 56. 2 57.8 57.5 56.8 57.3 55. 5 55.6 58.1 58. 9 60. 0 62.2 
Arkansas. . 1 or more__.- 139.3) 128.9; 128.5) 131.7) 130.4) 130.8) 183.7) 139.5) 145.5) 155.0) 152.8) 148.7) 146.0 
California - - 4 or more..._| 1, 264. 4| 1, 201.5) 1,199.6) 1,220.4) 1,246.7) 1, 261.6) 1, 286.9) 1,303.1} 1,339.4) 1,325.8) 1, 201.8) 1, 257.0) 1, 239.3 
Colorado. . . 8 or more... . 129. 6 119. 2 117.7 122.7 125.1 128.3 131.8 132. 8 136. 3 137.6 138.3 135. 2 129.7 
Geanectiout.............. 5ormore....| 439.8} 414.7) 416.2} 422.9) 425.7) 429.7) 430.8) 433.7; 441.1) 458.4) 460.5) 473.3) 461.3 
Delaware nee |) lll 60. 1 53. 0 54.3 56. 5 58.4 60. 0 61.4 59. 8 63. 5 65. 5 63. 6 62. 6 62. 3 
District of Columbia ----_-_-_--- 7 pre 162. 0 150. 6 153.9 160. 7 161.4 161.1 162. 2 160. 2 162. 0 163.9 166. 4 169. 0 172.7 
Florida = 8 or more... 234.3 252.7 254. 3 253. 7 238. 1| 221.7 217.9 208.8} 208.5 214. 5 231.6) 246.5 263. 0 
| 
Georgia. .....- — 331.3 309. 9 314.4 329.3 324. 6 321.8 325. 9 325.3 335. 9 350. 1 348.5) 346.8) 343.4 
Hawaii. _.-.. ‘. ..| lor more_... 73. 2 69.5 69. 6 67.2 67.3 67.4 78.7 85.7 84.7 76.1 70.8 70.3 70.7 
ae sacnes te 59.9 49. 9) 48. 6 51.0) 55.0 60. 2) 62.8 62.1 66. 4 67.5 68. 3 65.7 61.6 
Illinois ____| 8 or more 1, 604. 2| 1,518.3) 1,524.3) 1,558.4| 1,565.2) 1,578.2) 1,591.4] 1,599.7] 1,620.8) 1,670.4) 1,686.0] 1,685. 7| 1,652.3 
Indiana__-__-- , . do 547.9) 504.7| 508.9 526.6; 525.8) 534.1) 538.9 537.8 568. 8 584. 2 585. 0 581.8 578.1 
lowa ; t i eS Bt 228.6; 213.6) 211.6 220. 1 225.1) 230.9) 230.3 231.6 233. 7 240.8) 238.7) 236.6) 230.8 
Kansas - oa 7, G0... 143. 1} 136. 6) 134.4 138. 9 142.6; 145.8) 144.9 146. 1 145. 2 147.5 147.5 145.7 142.5 
Kentucky..... 4 or more ¢ 245.7| 238.4) 232.5) 233.5} 215.5} 240.4) 244. 8| 246.0) 252.1) 258.6} 262.9) 261.6) 262.6 
Louisiana 4 or more 269.9) 252 4) 250.0} 258.1 261.1) 259.2) 266.2 265. 4 274.7 285. 5 295. 4 287.5 282.9 
Maine 8 or more... 136.9) 129. | 128. 2 126.7; 126.4) 135.3) 142.8) 146.0) 146.6) 144.8) 141.1) 137.4) 138.6 
Maryland _. 4ormore....| 349. 3| 317.6) 325.2) 341. 5 341.0} 345. 3| 349.9} 349.9) 356.6) 374.1) 364.6) 367.1) 358.9 
Massachusetts .do_.....| 1,007.6} 953.0 960.0) 970.1) 1,002.2) 1,005.0) 1,012. 5) 1,001.6} 1,013.3) 1,040.3) 1,060.2) 1,055.7) 1,016.8 
Michigan 8 or more 1,007.6} 987.3} 978.7) 990.3) 996.9] 973. 6, 991.1) 919.4) 967.3) 1,060.9) 1,061.8) 1,062.9) 1, 101.2 
Minnesota... 1 or more... 391.9; 355.8 351.8) 365.4 378.4) 393.3) 408.3) 403.0) 411.6 415.9) 410.6) 407.4) 401.2 
Mississippi. _-- 8 or more_. 106. 8 99. 0 98.3} 105.8} 101.6} 101.4) 104.2) 108.4| 113.5) 117.4) 116.2} 112.2) 103.0 
Missouri. ___. do__....| 527.5) 506.5) 506.8) 521.1) 523.4) 525.4) 525.2) 530.3) 528.2) 542.3) 543.5) 540.1) 536.8 
Montana. --. 1 or more § 68.3) 60.5) 59.3) 61.7) 65.9) 68. 70.3) 71.6} 73.6) 74.0) 728) 71.3) 70.5 
Nebraska... - 8 or more.._. 101.9 93. 3 93. 3} 97.4; 101.1) 104.0) 104.0) 104.0) 104.8) 107.2) 107.2) 105.4) 101.1 
Nevada..__. 1 or more ¢_. 22. 2 19. 3} 19. 0) 20. 2) 21.1 22.3 22.9 23.3 24.1 24.4 23.8 23. 2 22.9 
New Hampshire 4 or more___. 101. 2| 95. 4) 96. 2) 95. ¥ 97.1 98.1 103. 4 106.1; 106.3) 107.9) 104.5) 102.6) 102.1 
| } 
New Jersey.....-. 8ormore....| 886.0) 820. 9| 830. A 852.6) 862.9) 866.9} 883.8) 879.8) 904.2) 929.5) 945.4) 938.9) 917.5 
New Mexico__.- (7) ra 42.4 37.2 36. 8} 37.9 39. 2 38.7 39. 1 46.8 46.3 47.4 47.0 46. 2 46.5 
New York 8 4 or more___-| 3, 148. 6| 3,017.9] 2,994. 0| 3,088.2) 3,099. 7/ 3,155.0) 3, 160.0] 3, 162.6] 3, 209.3) 3,301. 3| 3,248. 7| 3, 218. 6) 3, 128.1 
North Carolina Sormore....| 444.2} 414.3) 416.3] 430.2) 420.1) 424.2) 431.5) 431.4) 466.5) 468.4) 478.1) 474.2) 466.1 
North Dakota GD. skein 26. 2) 23.4 22. 6 23. 9) 25. 2| 26. 3) 27.2 27.6 27.6 28.9 27.5 27.1 26.8 
Ohio - 3 or more....| 1,397.0) 1,299.4) 1,307.8) 1,345.7) 1,347.5) 1,369.7! 1,386.6) 1,386.5) 1,415.1) 1,462.4) 1, 487. 5) 1,486.0) 1,469.3 
Oklahoma. -- 8 or more.. 181.6) 174.2) 172.7) 179.6) 179.4) 181.8) 183.6) 182.8) 183.3) 188.3) 185.6) 184.7) 183.4 
Oregon 4 or more *_. 154. 1) 128.0} 128.2) 132.1) 140.2} 148.5) 155.9) 161.2 171.4 173.4 175.6 170.4 164.0 
Pennsylvania 1 or more_...| 2, 192.1} 2,101.0) 2,131.2) 2, 142. 7 2, 078. 6} 2,117.1) 2,177.1) 2, 146.7| 2,175.8) 2, 256. 5| 2, 329. 5) 2,344.0) 2, 304.8 
Rhode Island_. 4 or more 193.5) 188.4 188. 7 189.2) 187.6) 187.8) 187.7) 189.2} 192.6) 200.6) 203.5) 205.1) 201.0 
South Carolina : 8 or more... 204.2) 193. a| 195.6) 204. 4\ 201. , 200.4; 201. 7| 199.9} 203.7) 207.9) 216.7; 214.3) 211.4 
South Dakota eR? 32. 8} 29. 5) 29. 0} 30.4 32, 2) 33. 4| 33. 8} 34.0 34.0 34.9 34.3 34.3 33.5 
Tennessee do. 292. 1 276.9} 279.5) 287.7) 287.5) 201.2) 292. 8| 291.9 294. 0 301.6 304. 0 302. 0 296. 5 
Texas | is coe 652. 7) 623. 6 627. 3) 651.8 649. 6 654.6) 658.2) 646.7 649. 2 669. 1 664. 7 667.3 670.4 
Utah } (10) . 72. 7] 62. 6 61. 2) 63. 6) 65.7 67. 5) 69. 3} 79.1 80.8 84.5 80. 2 79.2 78.7 
Vermont. . | 8 or more.__. 46. 3 .6 42.9 43.7 44.6 47.4 49.1 47.9 47.8 47.4 47.8 47.7 46.3 
Virginia a ae | 324. 5 | 304.9 313. 2 307.7 320.3) 324.0) 325.6) 337.2 344. 5 347.5) 342.1 323.9 
Washington ; ...do | 264.3 230. 8 244.0 258.9; 263.5) 271.8 272.3 283. 5 292. 0 283. 6 272. 5 265. 9 
West Virginia Givens Mee 261.2 264. 6 183. 4 263.5) 268.7) 271.2 274.8 286. 1 295.7 297.4 289. 0 
Wisconsin '!_ tie 6 or more !? 437.3 413.1 429.0 431.8) 439.2 445.6) 441.1 445.5 451.8 455. 5 448. 6 438.3 
Wyoming wa | 1 or more !3__| 34.0 28. 0 29. 7) 31. 3) 33. 3| 36. 9} 38.3 39.5 39. 5 36. 2 34. 2 32.1 











! As of last pay-roll periods ended in month. Includes workers receiving 
wages in excess of $3,000 a year in all periods in which they were on pay roll. 
Excludes data for railroads and other groups subject to Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

? Represents number of workers employer must have for specified period to 
be subject to State law. 

+ And total wages of $78 or more in a quarter. 

‘And wages of at least $50 to each of 4 workers in each of 3 quarters; or 8 or 
more workers within 20 weeks of calendar year. 

' And total annual wages of $500 or more. 

* And total wages of $225 or more in a quarter. 

1 For January-June, 4 or more workers in each of 20 different weeks of calen- 
dar year; for July-December, 2 or more workers within 13 weeks of calendar 
year, or total wages of $450 or more in a quarter. 
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§ Data include approximately 23,000 workers in domestic service in private 
homes; such service is excluded under laws of other States. 

* And total wages of $500 or more in a quarter. 

10 For January-June, 4 or more workers; for July-December, total wages of 
$140 or more in a quarter. 

1! Data include 13,500 non-Federal Government workers in January-June 
and 5,000 in July-December; such service is excluded under laws of other 
— State amendment effective July 1, 1939, excluded certain government 
employees. 

12 Or total annual wages of $6,000 or more if employer’s records do not permit 
accurate count of workers. 

13 And total wages of $150 or more in a quarter. 
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one or more employees, and the remaining States 
ranged between these limits. 

The employment figures, moreover, represent the 
number of covered employees on pay rolls during 
the last pay periods ended within each month, 
whereas earnings represent the total amount of 
wages paid to all covered workers during each 
calendar quarter. As a result, employment and 
wage data are not strictly comparable, since a 
number of workers employed at some time in a 
calendar quarter will not be included in the final 
pay rolls of any of the 3 months in the quarter. 
Averages derived by dividing wages by employ- 
ment, therefore, have little economic significance. 

In addition, New York reported taxable wages 
only, thereby excluding individual employee 
annual earnings in excess of $3,000 from any one 
employer. This limitation especially affects the 
wage pattern for those industries in which New 
York predominates, especially finance, insurance, 
and real estate. 


National Trends 


The expansive effect of increased production 
upon pay rolls, stimulated in part by foreign de- 
velopments, is demonstrated by the relatively 
higher level of employment and earnings of 
covered workers during 1939 than in 1938. 
Employment of covered workers in March 1939 
approximated 20.8 million, only 4.7 percent above 
March 1938. By June, however, the increase 
over the same month of 1938 was 9.3 percent, and 
in September it reached 9.7 percent. Although 
covered employment declined slightly at the end 
of the year, the December 1939 total of nearly 22 
million was still 9.2 percent more than the total 
for December 1938. Parallel increases were re- 
ported for employment included under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance program, 
which covers all employers of one or more workers 
in virtually the same services subject to the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. The number of em- 
ployees earning taxable wages under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program during the last 
pay period of March 1939 totaled 4.1 percent 
more than during March 1938, according to data 
collected by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. By the end of June, the difference 
amounted to 10.0 percent. In September the 
9.7-percent divergence was identical with that for 
unemployment insurance. A slight decline fol- 
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lowed, but covered employees still totaled 8.9 
percent more in December 1939 than in December 
1938. 


Table 2.—Wages in employment covered by State unem- 
ployment compensation laws,' by State and quarter, 
1939 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1941; amounts in 
thousands] 





Total | January-| April- |July-Sep-| October- 





. | 

State | March | June | tember |December 

aS) Ses moeai es — ice ee Fas. 
er |$28, 518, 053/$6, 574, 822 $6, 935, 469/$7, 183, 488/87, 824, 274 
Ala__- = : 239,012} 56, 397 55, 469 59,903} 67, 243 
Alaska ; } 18, 663) 2, 171 4,778 8, 221 3, 493 
Ariz 73,731 17,605, 17, 791 17, 953 20, 382 
Ark ; wi | 115, 762 25, 786 26, 972 30,056) 32, 948 
Calif. ._-- | 1,998,470) 459,691) 494,838) 514,577) 529, 364 
Colo_- ene 167, 012 37, 466 40, 187 42, 827) 46, 532 
Conn_-. i | 626,944) 140, 207 148, 268 156,029) = 182, 440 
Del_- i eee 84, 401 18, 233} 20, 555 21,109) 24, 504 
Dist. of Col ...---| 216,864) 50,004) 53,547| 53,841| 50, 472 
Fla_. --------| 224, 602 57,793) 53, 658 50,919} 62,322 

| | 
! | 
SOAR _......| 304,030} 69,028} 73,242 75,545) 88,215 
Hawaii_- 70, 524) 16, 598 16, 623 18, 903 18, 400 
Idaho. 67, 320} 13, 376 16,471 18, 740 18, 733 
2 2,441,940! 548,290) 586,851 610,320) 696, 479 
{nd _- : 753,384) 165,784) 178,346) 190,046) 219, 208 
Iowa ae io 273, 455 61,157) 67,291; 68, 958 76, 049 
Kans.. ; 168, 387 38,438) 42, 051 43, 212 44, 686 
Ky.. : iy 272, 019 61, 424 62, 040 71, 057 77, 498 
La oe: 288, 563 64,911} 69,175 71, 940 82, 537 
Maine en-e-| 144,350 32,653) 33, 738 38,496) 39,472 
| ee ----| 431,900! 94,747) 104,904 108, 438] 123, 811 
Mass _..| 1,387,978} 312,021| 339,126| 351, 148| 385, 683 
Mich __. | 21, 587,439) 364,429) 380,773 387,609) 454,538 
Minn a 495,019) 108,400) 121,814) 128,599! 136, 206 
Miss : 87, 219 18, 889 20, 341 22, 753 25, 236 
Mo ; SS 686,265) 159,183) 167,165) 171,353) 188, 564 
Mont. __. o 90, 317 19,307} 21,846) 23,692) 25, 47 
Nebr... i 27,225) 30,535 31, 346 33, 682 
Nev 31, 020) 6, 642) 7, 589) 8, 224 8, 565 
Nami... ‘ -.| 109, 148) 24,079} 25, ae 29,611) 29, 520 
} | | | 
N.J ..| 1,267,497} 284,914) 306,980} 320,198) 355, 405 
N. Mex =~ 47, 382 10, 722 11, 215 12,436} 13, 009 
7 ..| 4,449,814) 1,110, 512) 1, 143, 444) 1, 110, 609) 1, 085, 249 
N.C Jey | 396, 524 88, 655 93,334; 100,348) 114, 187 
N. Dak i 29, 711) §, 263} 7, 337 7, 906 8, 205 
Ohio ....-| 2,028,295] 449,296} 481,235) 510,205) 587, 559 
Okla_- ; | 233, 977 54,775| 57, 627 58,814) 62, 761 
Oreg.................| 230,770| 49,243) 57,277| 62,365] 61, 885 
Pa___- _....-....| 2,869,606! 680,099) 681,143) 711,038) 797, 326 
R. 14 osekdesnct. ° aie — 56, 929) 58, 128) 66, 346 
' 

er _...| $162,618! 37,578) 39,580/ 40,249, 45, 211 
8. Dak_. ieee oe 37, 826 8, 239) 9, 270) 9, 751 10, 566 
Tenn ee 297, 381 67,574, 72,611! 74,046) 83, 150 
Tex... .---| 781,084) 182,647; 192,997) 195,436) 210,004 
Utah_. : an 90, 411 19,153) 20, 728 24,190} 26,340 
rs ast 53,619 11,532} 13,248) 14,096) 14, 743 
. ae 345, 040 76, 785 82, 512 88,193) 97,550 
Wash __- 370, 574 80,292} 91,923 96,765) 101, 594 
W.Va _..| 348,602 81,115} 72,652) 92,122) 102,713 
Wis.6.__. ----| 623,135) 141,010) 152,639) 159,319) 170, 167 


a ihe 41, 421 8, 746} 9, 866) 11,759} 11, 050 





! Represents wages paid or payable according to State law. Except in New 
York, includes wages in excess of $3,000 a year for a worker in covered employ- 
ment. In 3 States and New York this excess was not taxable (see footnotes 
2-5). Data for railroads and other groups subject to Railroad Unemploy- 
— Insurance Act excluded. For size-of-firm inclusion under State law see 
table 1. 

? Of this amount, $1,484,754,000 represents taxable wages; State law excludes 
wages in excess of $3,000 a year for a worker from any 1 employer. 

3 Data represent taxable wages; State law excludes wages in excess of $3,000 
a year for a worker from any 1 employer. Include $30,473,000 in taxable 
wages for domestic service in private homes: such service is excluded under 
laws of other States. 

4‘ Data represent total wages, on which employers were taxable under 
State law; for employee contributions, taxable wages were $216,744,000, 
because individual employee annual wages in excess of $3,000 were not taxable. 

5 Of this amount, $158,053,000 represents taxable wages. Wages in excess 
of $3,000 a year for a worker from any 1 employer nontaxable for July-Decem- 
ber under State amendment effective July 1, 1939. 

* Data include $8,886,000 in taxable wages for non-Federal Government 
employees; such service is excluded under laws of other States. Wages were 
$5,931,000 in January-June and $2,955,000 in July-December; State amend- 
ment effective July 1, 1939, excluded certain government employees. 
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In contrast, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates of nonagricultural employment do not 
indicate so sharp a rise. Employment in both 
June and December 1939 totaled only 5.8 percent 
above the same months of 1938. Since a substan- 
tial increase in employment occurred generally 
during the latter half of 1938, the relatively 
greater employment of covered workers during 
the second half of 1939 is all the more striking. It 
probably reflects the concentration of covered 
employment in industries which are most likely to 
be influenced by wartime industrial expansion. 

For the entire year 1939, average monthly 
employment of covered workers under State un- 
employment compensation programs totaled 21.4 
million, 7.0 percent more than an estimated aver- 
age of 20.0 million for 1938. Average monthly 
nonagricultural employment * was only 4.1 per- 
cent higher in 1939 than in 1938, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. The num- 
ber of workers covered by unemployment compen- 
sation laws equaled about 75 percent of all wage 
earners in nonagricultural employment and ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all workers covered by 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance. 

Except for relatively slight declines in April 
and July, covered employment rose steadily 
from 20.2 million in January 1939 to a peak of 
22.5 million in October. April employment was 
affected by a widespread stoppage in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry; the downturn in July is at- 
tributable largely to normal seasonal movements. 
The usual seasonal decline in construction, coupled 
with a slackening of the war stimulus to industrial 
activity, probably accounted for the 2.1-percent 
decline during the last 2 months of the year. 

Wages earned in covered employment increased 
proportionately more than employment, probably 
because of rising wage rates and an increase in 
average weekly hours of work. Wages totaled 
$28.5 billion in 1939, 10.7 percent more than in 
1938. The trend corresponded to that for average 
monthly employment, although at a higher level. 
First-quarter wages totaled 6.8 percent more in 
1939 than in 1938; in the second quarter the gain 
was 10.9 percent; in the third quarter, 13.1 per- 
cent; and in the fourth, 12.1 percent. Between 
the first and fourth quarters of 1939, wages earned 
in covered employment increased 19.0 percent, 


4 See footnote 2. 
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whereas during 1938 the corresponding advance 
was only 13.3 percent. 


Industrial Distribution 


Manufacturing industries accounted for 45.5 
percent of average monthly employment during 
1939 and paid 45.7 percent of total wages earned 
in covered employment. The proportion of 
employment and wages was also virtually identical 
for construction—4.5 and 4.4 percent—and for 
mining—3.8 and 3.9 percent, respectively. 

Wholesale and retail trade ranked next to 
manufacturing in the concentration of covered 
workers. This group included 25.2 percent of 
average monthly employment and 23.7 percent of 
total wages paid during 1939. Service industries 
accounted for the third largest number of covered 
workers—8.1 percent—but in wages ranked fourth 
with 7.1 percent. Ranking third with respect to 
wages was the industry group consisting of trans- 
portation, communication, and other public utili- 
ties, with 8.5 percent of all wages paid in covered 
employment. This group ranked fourth in the 
proportion of average monthly employment—7.5 
percent. Industries classified as finance, insurance, 
and real estate accounted for 4.9 percent of aver- 
age monthly employment and 6.2 percent of total 
wages paid. In the latter two industry groups, 
the fact that the proportion represented by wages 
is higher than that for employment is probably due 
to higher annual earnings, because of more regular 
employment, higher wage rates, or overtime pay. 

The sharp expansion in employment which 
characterized the last half of 1939 was led by a 
substantial increase in mining and was shared by 
manufacturing, transportation, and wholesale and 
retail trade. Preliminary analysis does not indi- 
cate how much of this increase was attributable to 
seasonal movements and how much to the stimulus 
of war abroad. It is significant, however, that 
covered employment in manufacturing in Decem- 
ber 1939 was 7.3 percent higher than in March. 
On the other hand, old-age and survivors insurance 
data, which include information on small firms 
less sensitive to war repercussions than the larger 
ones covered by most unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, indicate only a 4.4-percent increase 
from March to December. 

In contrast to the general upward tendency of 
these four industry groups, covered employment 
in the highly seasonal construction industry fluc- 
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Table 3.—Number of workers in employment covered by State unemployment compensation laws, by major 
industry group and month, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1941; amounts in thousands] 


























| | | — 
Monthly average | | | 
Seneitry Givi P employment | | 
ndustry division and | . e . Ie | ii 
major industry group l rae — March} April | May | June | July | _ B32 October Novem Decem- 
code number ! Num- | Percent |Percent of) 9 a | gust | | ber | ber 
| * cer | 0 industry | 
total division | | 
| | } | | | Berea 
0 See | 21, 377.5 100. 0) 100. 0/20, 208. 8 20, 248, 9/20, 754. 1/20, 716. 0 21, 052. 8 21, 358. 0 21, 298.0 21, 744. 8/22, 369. 6) 22, 458. 5/22, 333. 7/21, 987, 1 
Ee eee 812.9 3.8 100. 0) 816.6 810. 4) 813.3 584. 2 745. 6 805. 8 807. 6 825. 2 869.1 902.3) 901.2) 873.4 
 _- i |} 1047 5 12. 9) 98. 1) 97. 2) 99. 2 101. 1 103. 6 104. 6 105. 9 105. 8 109.7 111.6 111.0) 108.8 
eee 87. 6 .4 10. 8| 88. 0 91. 9) 91.1 93. 6 92.8 90. 6 79. 0 80.8 85. 3 85.7 86. 2, $5.9 
a a | 3877.7 1.8 46.4 402.0 397.8 388. 7) 151.3 302. 5 361. 2 370. 5 388.7) 423.9) 453.1 455.5) 437.3 
RE wick bined dai 172. 2 .8 21. 2 169. 0 165.6) 170.1) 170.1 174.1; 174.7) 176.0 172.0 172.3; 173.7 174.7) 174.3 
ie an piensa 70. 7 .3 8.7 59. 5 57. 9} 64. 2 68. 1 72. 6 74. 7) 76. 2 77.9 77.9 78. 2 73. 8) 66.8 
Construction___. ---| 960.3) 4. 5) 100. 0 745. 3 733.1; 850.2) 946. 0} 1,045. 8) 1, 083. 2) 1, 094, 2) 1, 119. 6) 1,092. 2) 1,038.0 964.0; 811.5 
Laceba ds te SEER ee 335. 5) 1. 6) 34.9 274.8 274.2)} 316.2) 340.3) 365.5) 376.5) 376.4 383. 0 365. 0) 343. 4| 328.7) 281.9 
SRR 291. 0) 1.3 30.3) 210.9, 199.5) 236.3) 280. 4) 327.7} 342.9] 354.6) 360. 3} 353.0| 329.2} 2827) 239 
ee 1.6 34.8} 259.6; 259.4) 207.7] 325.3) 352.6) 363.8) 363.2) 376.3) 374.2) 365.4) 352.6) 315.7 
Manufacturing____ 9, 731. 7) 45. 5) 100.0) 9, 205. 1| 9, 263.3) 9, 430.4) 9, 404.6) 9, 362.5) 9, 490.0) 9, 548. 4 908, 3 10, 258. 8/10, 424. 310, 366. 1/10, 1185 
RL: 1, 162.3 5. 4) 11.9) 1, 037.1) 1,034.0) 1,056.8) 1,079.8) 1,119.7) 1, 193.3) 1, 239.2) 1,342.0) 1,312.9) 1, 238.7) 1,178.5) 1,115.9 
SS eee 105. 3 5 1. 1) 99.9} 100.8) 98.7; 101.8 102.8 105.3; 104.9 115.1 113.0 114.7 112.4 94.3 
ead co eae 1, 200.7 5.6 12.3) 1, 189.0) 1, 197.9) 1, 201.1) 1, 159.7) 1, 150.6) 1, 153.7) 1,170.5) 1, 188.6) 1, 228.1) 1, 271.0) 1, 271.0) 1, 227.3 
i tee oe 873. 5) 4.1 9.0 859.4, 858. 2) 892. 0 866. 5 834. 3 819.8) 841.2) 921.0) 943. 2) 923.3 884.6, 838.9 
{re 406. 6 1.9 4.2 363. 0 359.9; 368.9) 378.4 398. 0 408.2) 417.6) 432. 1| 438.0) 445.4) 442. 2} 428.9 
RT ene eee 369. 4) 1.7 3.8 339. 0 348. 3 354. 6 355.3) 360.2) 365. 2) 363.5) 372.2; 386.9) 401.8) 400.2) 386.9 
GTI 310.3 15 3.2 293. 6 292.6, 300.4; 301.8) 304.2) 303. 8) 302. 9 308.2) 321.9) 335.1 334.0; 325.6 
eee ae 531. 7| 2. 5} 5.5; 530.7 527.9 532.7| 533.4) 530.0) 528.0) 526.1 526.9 537.2) 537 3| 536.5) 534.0 
ts Sela 398, 2) 1.9 4.1 384. 8 386. 9 402.1; 395.0) 383.1) 376.4) 380.0 391. 7| 420.8) 423.6) 421.2) 413.0 
Tee | 131.6) . 6) 1.3} 126.2; 125.1 126.9) 128.3) 130.3) = 133. 7 134.4 134.5) 135. 2) 136. 8 135.0; 133.2 
OE ce one | 145.4 * 1.5 138. 5 138. 6 139.8; 140.1 137.9) 139.4) 1427 145.2} 151.8) 158. 1! 159. 1| 153.9 
aera s. 370. 2 1.7 3.8) 369.3) 383. 4) 387.6; 370.5) 353.8) 363.6) 375.2 378.1) 378.7) 371.6, 359.3) 351.5 
32... a 329. 4 1.5 3.4 295.8) 299.9 315. 2 321.8 328. 5 335.1) 333.9 338. 1 .6 354. 4 349.5) 335.8 
a a re 1, 148.0 5.4 11.8) 1, 059. 8) 1,070. 8| 1,082.3) 1, 088.0) 1,081.6) 1,092.6) 1,096.4) 1, 125.7) 1, 201.8) 1, 283.1) 1,303.4) 1, 290.09 
NES 277.8 1.3 2.9 258. 6 261 264. 3 2. 9 260. 8 262.5; 266.0 77.0 1.8 308. 0 313.9) 306.5 
| SERS 394. 2 1.8 4.0 369. 0 367.7; 372.5 72.7 372.8 377.0, 384.6 396. 3 416. 9) 436.9, 439.9 423.9 
i tdeicide, iain waire: |} 651.5 3.0 6.7 605. 2 613.9 624.7) 636.5 638.6) 641.4) 644.5 648.9) 661.1) 683.5) 704.1 714.8 
REISS | 465. 3| 2. 2| 4.8) 484.9, 478.9) 478.3) 471.3) 434.6) 440.7) 364.7) 395.9) 487.2) 497.6) 505.3) 544.1 
evap ei 460. 3) 2.2 4.7} 401.3) 417.4) 431.5) 440.8) 440.7) 450.3) 460.1) 470.8) 487.7) 503.4) 516.0, 5029 
Utilities, ete... __ } 1,611. 5) 7. 5) 100.0) 1,558.3) 1, 551 4) 1, 574. 6} 1,590.7) 1,611.9) 1,630.3) 1,616.9) 1,628. 2 1, 667.9} 1,651.5) 1,629.1) 1,626.8 
_ a SRG RED: 169.8 .8 10.5 171.7 168. 5) 170. 7| 170.7 172.6 174. 2} 172. 4) 170.9 170. 5} 166. 5) 165.1! 164.3 
_ ee 300. 8) 1.4 18.7} 268.8} 270.0 279.4 287.4 293. 2 299.4; 298. 4) 306.7; 338.0 332.0; 322.3) 3141 
akira iD 122.3 .6 7.6; 120.3) 120.5) 120.1 119.3 120.8 122.7; 121.9) 122.7) 124.3) 124.5 124.2 1268 
SE ee een 53. 2 2 3.3 54. 1) 52.7 56. 3) 53. 5 54.5 53. 5} 53.1 53. 4 53.4 53. 2 50. 1 50.6 
a ER 131.4 .6 8.1 129.4) 127.5 131.7| 130. 1) 133. 3 134. 7 124.5 127.6 134.9 137.0 134. 6 131.5 
NE See eo ee ae 396. 4 1.9 24.6; 389.7; 389. 390.3) 396.8) 399.0) 4021) 398.6) 397.9) 399.5 395. 4 7 403.3 
_ (2 eg: | 417.2 1.9 25.9) 405.3 403. 9 406.0, 411.2) 416.8 422.6 427.0 428.4 427.0 422.5 418.2) 416.9 
"Sea eer 20. 4| 1] 1.3] 19.0) 19.0) 20.1) 217) 21.7) 2.) 2.0} 2 20.6) = 20.3} 04) 19.9) 19.8 
_—«i‘écC§ 8 Sapp 5, 374. 2) 25. 2) 100.0) 5,083.2) 5,089.3) 5,242.4) 5,309.7) 5,335.4) 5,378.3) 5,303.5) 5,331.0) 5,511.1) 5, 560.3) 5,630.1) 5,716.8 
ics tisicinnin aston 721. 9| 3. 4| 13.4) 701.4) 699. | 704.2} 704.7) 706.3) 715.2) 723.9) 731.6) 750.4) 747.5) 746.2) 73.8 
| in Re 722. 4} 3.4 13.5 702. 7 702.6; 707.0) 714.0) 713.6) 717.5) 710.5) 728.0 723. 9 754. 4) 749.4| 745.7 
aaa 933. 2; 4.4, 17.4; 834.2) 829.5) 892. 5) 897.9} 898.3) 902.9) 870.8) 878.0} 952.5) 996.0) 1,084.9) 1,161.2 
Aaa RRS | 597. 4) 28 11.1| 567.3] 582.7) 584.1] 596.3 601.7} 607.7| 605.6, 601.6] 610.5| 600.7; '602.3| ‘6083 
es aro ee 332. 9) 1.5 6.2) 317.2 317.5) 325.8) 333.1 338.1; 340.7 337.4) 335.0 334.2) 337.0) 338.0; 340.7 
iia 333. 2 1.5 6.2 298. 7 299.8) 352.6; 348.6 340.6| 335.6 7.4 297.8 351.9) 354.5 357.0| 364.6 
ee eee | §A7.1 2.6 10.2) 537.9) 533.2 535. 8 533.7 537.9 540. 9 542.4 545.5 561.9) 559.4 560.2, 576.2 
Reet Sate 556. 2 2.6 10. 2 514.5) 515. 2| 521.4) 556.7) 565.3 574.1 569. 7 567.2) 570.2) 555.9) 545.5) 546.6 
ere 149.9 a 2.8; 144.3) 143.6 146. 3 147. 0} 149. 0 151.2 153. 6 153.3) 154. 2) 153.0, 151.5 15L.7 
Pe gD ea | 486.0 2.3 9.0 465.0) 465. 8| 472.7| 477.7) 484.6 492. 5 492.2 493.0, 501.4) 501.9) 495.1 490.0 
Finance, ete.___.______- | 1,048.7 4.9 100.0) 1, 045.2) 1,045.5) 1,050.8) 1,039.2) 1,052.7) 1,057.9) 1,057.2) 1,058.8) 1,057.6) 1,045.2) 1,036.9) 1,037.3 
eG a il pee 113. 2 -5 10.8 112. 1) 110.7 111.9) 112.1 112. 5} 113.6 115.0 116. 4) 115. 6 112. 7) 112.5; 113.6 
ee ee oe ee } 65.7 .3 6.3 69.0 68. 2 67. 6| 64.5 65. 3 65. 5) 64. 4 64. 1 66. 9) 65. 1) 64. 0) 63.6 
cen ile 75.6 4 7.2} 75.1) 74.7] 75.2} 74.0] 75.1) 76.2) 765) 76.1) 75.8} 75.8! 75.9) 77.0 
iste oe 340. 8 1.6 32.5; 337.7) 338.1 338.9; 339. 8) 341.1 344.2) 343.7) 343. 8} 342.8) 340. 7 339.2) 339.5 
eget amr alent tara 48. 6 2 4.6 48. 1) 48.1 48. 2) 48.9 49.2 49. 5| 48. 9) 48.8 48. 6) 48.4 48.1) 48.4 
SE Re ey eee 275. 6 1.3 26. 3 269.1) 267.9) 272.6 276. 0 283.2) 281.1; 280.6) 281.4) 279.4) 275.2 71.6 268. 8 
Salen 31.6 .m 3.0 30. 4, 30. 5} 30.9 30. 31. 9 31. 8| 33. 1) 33.0 32. 9) 31. 5) 31.3 31.5 
ee eee ae 97.6 -5 9.3 103.7) 107. 3) 105. 5 93. 9 94. 4) 96. 0 96. 0 95. 2 95. 6 95, 8) 94. 3) 94.9 
Service___. 1, 723. 2 8.1 100.0; 1,657.8) 1,658.7) 1,691.3) 1,718.8) 1,771.1) 1,784.7) 1, 762.5) 1, 760. 1| 1,779.4) 1,711.0) 1,689 0 1,604.4 
SS oe eee | 354.4 1.7 20.6) 350. 7 49.2) 351.4 349.5) 359.1) 365.6 372.9 372.9 7.4 340. 0 333.3 340.5 
ee al Be ie | 438.5 2.1 25. 4 413.3 412.2 421.8 433.4; 445.6) 456.3 453.3, 451.1 450. 9 443.4 440.8, 440.2 
eee 244.5 1.1 14.2 238.1) 241.6 244.8) 239. 9| 245.4) 244.6 243. 6 246. 5 7.4; 247.3 248.4) 246.2 
taal cael iii 12.5 om m 12.7 12.8 12. 8) 12.5 12.6 12. 4) 12. 1) 12. 0) 12. 5) 12.6 12. 5) 12.6 
eee 41.4 2 2.4 38. 4 39.4 40. 2) 41.0) 41.8) 41.7 40.8 41.4 43. 6) 43. 2 43. 4) 42.0 
Yl ee 178. 2 .8 10. 3 177.3 177 173.7; 176.7) 182.3 184. 0 177. 2 179. 1 180.3) 175.5 177.3 177.6 
a ee era 167.4 8 9.7 142. 1 141.8 148. 5} 174. 4) 189. 9 185. 1| 185. 7) 181.8) 193.3) 164.7) 150.7) 150.4 
ee OR, 65. 2 .3 3.8 64. 3 64. 2 64. 8) 64. 9) 65. 2) 66. 0 66. 4 66. 5) 66. 5) 64.7 64. 2) 64. 2 
es aN a ices 35. 9 2 2.1 36. 3) 36. 3) 36. 3 35. 5} 35. 8 35. 9 36. 6 36. 6) 36. 3) 35. 4 35. 1) 35.3 
ne a oS 16. 4 10 18, 2« 17.9 18. 2 17.8 17.6 15.1 11.9 11. 9} 15.4 17.9 18.0 17.4 
ESS eee ee } 25. 4 a 1.5 25. 2 24.9 25. 4) 25. 5 25. 9 26. 2 26. 2 25. 9 25. 5 24.9 24. 6 24.2 
| 111.8 -5 6.5 111.7 111.4 113.8 111.8 111.6 112.9 106.9 106. 0 oy ey 113. 2 113.4 117.7 
ee ee ee 22. 5 5 1.3 18.5 7.9 24.3 22. 4 24.4 24. 2 23.3 .0 23.5 23. 5 23. 0 22.3 
Sy aa ria 9. 1 (5) -5 11.0 11.9 15.3 13.5 13.9 14.7 5.6 5.4 5.1 4.7 4.3 3.8 
Misc.$. 115. 0 5 100. 0 97.3 97.2 101.1 122.8 127.8 127.8 107.7 113.6 133. 5) 125. 9 117.3 108.7 
1 For titles of codes, see table 4. 5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes major industry group 34. 6 Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, and establishments not elsewhere 
3 Reported by New York only; excluded from coverage in other States. classified. 


4 Reported by Wisconsin only; excluded from coverage in other States. 
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ajor Table 4.—Wages in employment covered by State unemployment compensation laws,! by major industry and 
quarter, 1939 





[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1941; amounts in thousands] 



























































——$_ } 
| Total 
pa eed ofan t January- April- July-Sep- | October- 
<cem- Industry division and major industry group | ieee Poet March June tember December 
Amount of total | dustry 
division } 
987.1 | aa senee |$28, 518, 053 100. 0 100.0 | $6, 574,822 | $6,935, 469 | $7,183,488 | $7,824,274 j 
; ! 
8731 | SE iicccewssccnces ss | 1,119, 283 3.9 100.0 274, 585 237, 030 284, 604 323, 064 
ia 10. Metal mining__. Ses ; 161, 955 .6 14.5 36, 600 906 40, 868 45, 581 
as 11. Anthracite mining ex : 123, 688 4 11.0 31, 254 37, 969 25, 896 28, 569 
437 9 12. Bituminous and other soft-coal mining_. | 453, 517 1.6 40.5 119, 578 66, 580 120, 632 146, 727 
me 13. Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 297, 509 1.0 26. 6 70, 817 73, 365 74, 722 78, 605 
ae 14. Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. ------.-- | 82, 614 .3 7.4 16, 20, 210 22, 486 23, 582 ! 
a 8 Construction : | 1,250, 211 4.4 100.0 226, 125 325, 742 356, 052 342, 292 
oH 15. Building construction— general contractors. - = 420, 947 1.5 33.7 » 80, 110, 645 118, 757 111, 285 
aH 16. General contractors, other than building.----_- 352, 548 1.2 28.2 60, 339 , 228 106, 358 95, 623 
315, 9 17. Construction—special trade contractors. -----...- 476, 716 1.7 38.1 85, 526 124, 869 130, 937 135, 384 
IR 7 lh i aN: SRE IIE TSR ; | 13, 045, 331 45.7 100.0 | 2,976,193 | 3,109,146 | 3,273,547 | 3, 686, 445 
ine 2. Food and kindred products...-....---..--.------ ..| 1,559, 689 5.5 12.0 339, 376, 344 426, 363 417, 577 
943 21. Tobacco manufactures... --.-....-...--- edesad 95, 942 3 a 20, 501 23,1 25, 624 631 
207 3 22. Textile-mill products _-- 1, 128, 742 4.0 8.6 272, 741 262, 984 275, 854 317, 163 
83a 23. Apparel and other finished products: made from fabrics and similar | 
48.9 OS SSP pri age NT Sey Tey | 864, 199 3.0 6.6 209, 599 203, 682 220, 867 230, 051 
386. 0 24. Lumber and timber basic products aes SEER: ‘ 385, 530 1.3 3.0 80, 94, 400 101, 818 109, 307 
325.6 25. Furniture and finished lumber products. -- -- j “ 416, 205 1.5 3.2 92, 319 103, 120, 945 
534.0 26. Paper and allied products - cid | 430, 101 1.5 3.3 97, 753 103, 191 106, 081 123, 076 
413.0 27. Printing, publishing, and allied industries. -_...........-- 896, 190 3.1 6.9 219, 892 223, 345 221, 1 231, 797 
133.2 2. Chemicals and allied products. .- ididewadoen 625, 942 2.2 4.8 143, 765 149, 902 154, 019 178, 256 
153 9 29. Products of petroleum, coal, and natural gas.................-.-..| 241, 101 a 1.8 55, 985 59, 371 61, 388 64, 357 
351.5 30. Rubber products. _. - Spaced 223, 741 .8 1.7 50, 869 52, 795 56, 644 63, 433 
335.8 31. Leather and leather products bicolh ci ae ed ; eae 378, 870 1.3 2.9 96, 040 , 934 , 529 97, 387 
200. 0 32. Stone, clay, and glass products - _. iiacald puteh eackalvad 437, 487 1.5 3.4 94, 794 106, 541 111, 671 124, 481 
306. 5 33. Iron and steel and their products. -._.-- = SOE PE Eee --| 1,766,222 6.2 13.5 391, 787 410, 910 743 527, 782 
423.9 35. Nonferrous metals and their orvnie sig . ‘ 414, 168 1.5 3.2 92, 274 746 100, 238 125, 910 
714.8 36. Electrical machinery bedtichiodh . . 623, 455 | 2.2 4.8 140, 268 147, 810 155, 014 180, 363 
544.1 37. Machinery (except electrical) . ae mi , : 1, 089, 232 | 3.8 8.3 240, 330 i 269, 616 317, 604 
502 9 38. Automobiles and automobile equipment bl hahah 816, 844 2.9 6.3 195, 334 193, 944 185, 661 241, 905 
626, 8 39. Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ? 651, 671 | 2.3 5.0 142, 532 156, 144 164, 555 188, 440 
164.3 Transportation, communication, and other public utilities | 2,435, 203 8.5 100.0 578, 222 611, 668 623, 515 621, 888 
314.1 ) 41. Street, suburban, and interurban railways (other than interstate 
128. 8 railroads) and city and suburban bus lines..---- | 289, 668 1.0 11.9 71, 242 73, 356 73, 71, 272 
m6 | 42. Trucking and/or warehousing for hire__. : | 393, 387 1.4 16.1 86, 138 95, 986 100, 275 110, 988 
1315 i 43. Other transportation, except water transportation - - - - 163, 139 6 6.7 38, 783 39, 819 41, 639 42, 898 
403.3 44. Water transportation .................--- 72, 424 of 3.0 17, 959 18, 444 17,777 18, 244 
416.9 45. Services allied to transportation, not elsew here classified __ 142, 372 =) 5.8 33, 418 36, 711 34, 567 37, 676 
19.3 46. Communication: T —* telegraph, and related services. - 620, 062 2.2 25. 5 150, 368 158, 467 161, 064 150, 163 
716.8 | 48. Utilities: Electric and ‘ 728, 540 2.5 29.9 174, 287 182, 351 187, 873 184, 029 
731.8 49. Local utilities and loca puiie | services, not elsewhere classified - 25, 701 fh 23 027 6, 534 6, 522 6, 618 
745.7 Wholesale and retail trade__. site 6, 745, 425 23.7 100.0 | 1,557,078 | 1,659,692 | 1, 669, 625 1, 859, 030 
161.2 50. Full-service and limited-function wholesalers. 1, 120, 030 3.9 16.6 271, 125 273, 613 313, 094 
508. 3 | 51. Wholesale distributors, other than oaneervs ice and limited-func- 
340.7 | tion wholesalers - : ; 1, 248, 394 4.4 18.5 300, 051 311, 441 305, 996 330, 906 
564.6 53. Retail general merchandise. .............-.-.----- sahil ...| 805, 627 3.2 13.3 195, 929 213, 565 213, 236 272, 897 
762 (| 54. Retail food (includes liquor stores) .....-..-- ad - 658, 190 2.3 9.8 150, 986 162, 975 170, 562 173, 667 
546, 6 | 85. Retail automotive...................- coe te ascillll 465, 067 1.6 6.9 105, 948 117, 941 114, 506 126, 672 
BL? 56. Retail apparel and accessories......_..--.------ : 366, 404 1.3 5.4 83, 050 92, 632 86, 777 103, 945 
190. 0 47, Retail trade, not elsewhere classified..........---- hoes 686, 165 2.4 10.2 160, 481 166, 445 171, 701 187, 538 
37.3 71, Eating and drinking places. _. 449, 645 1.6 6.7 102, 271 113, 227 117, 415 116, 732 
13.6 75. Filling stations, garages, and automobile repair services | 171, 379 .6 2.5 39, 883 42, 295 44, 185 45, 016 
63.6 _ 52. Other wholesale and retail trade... . 684, 524 2.4 10. 1 156, 281 168, 046 171, 634 188, 563 
77.0 Finance, insurance, and real estate. _................---- 1, 776, 150 6.2 100. 0 452, 827 442, 474 432, 212 448, 637 
339 5 60. Banks and trust companies..................- 197, 440 B 11.1 50, 878 49, 300 48, 406 48, 856 
48.4 61. Security dealers and investment banking. --------.--- * 138, 206 .5 7.8 36, 695 , 927 33, 072 34, 512 
88. 8 62. Finance agencies, not elsewhere classified . _____- ented sal 121, 204 4 6.8 29, 535 29, 662 29, 317 32, 690 
31.5 63. Insurance carriers PSA SNF 635, 772 2.2 35.8 158, 416 159, 782 156, 901 160, 673 
94.9 64. Insurance agents and brokers. 7 4 : 90, 976 .3 5.1 | 22, 687 22, 646 21, 660 23, 983 
04. 4 65. Real estate dealers, agents, and brokers... _. = 314, 460 1.1 17.7 | 75, 255 78, 840 78, 491 81, 874 
40. 5 66. Real estate, insurance, loans, law offices; any combination 48, 636 a 2.8 11, 372 11, 956 12, 057 13, 251 
40.2 7. Holding companies (except real estate holding companies) . 229, 456 8 12.9 67, 989 56, 361 52, 308 52, 798 
46.2 EER, Pee eee aeaek cy A 2, 010, 695 7.1 100.0 482, 388 511, 759 509, 863 506, 685 
126 70. Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other lodging oe ; 205, 459 1.0 14.7 71, 152 73, 194 78, 965 72, 148 
42.0 72. P ersonal DUES « inncimnndcockat duleisiakedanitesk ot 423, 979 1.5 21.1 95, 599 109, 076 109, 397 109, 907 
77.6 73. Business services, not elsewhere classified._...._____. 378, 738 1.3 18.8 95, 843 94, 723 91, 755 96, 417 
50. 4 i 74. Employment agencies and commercial and trade schools vel 16, 629 “a .8 4, 031 4, 006 4, 094 498 
64.2 76. Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades----.-... | 58, 114 2 2.9 13, 216 14, 477 14, 702 15, 719 
35. 3 78. Motion pictures | 314, 764 1.1 15.7 76, 848 80, 171 78, 798 78, 947 
17.4 79. Amusement and recreation and related serv ices, not elsewhere | 
4. 2 CE 0  antnduduanndankakudawsgieuns ‘ ‘ 165, 809 .6 8.3 | 35, 755 44, 551 46, 365 39, 138 
17.7 80. Medical and other health services.........._- : . 70, 813 .3 3.5 | 17, 075 17, 488 17, 734 18, 516 
22 3 81. Law offices and related services................-- - 62, 154 am 3.1 | 16, 016 15, 849 14, 899 15, 390 
3.8 82. Educational institutions and agencies._.-- ? 20, 476 a 1.0 | 5, 511 5, 136 3, 956 5, 873 
08.7 §3. Other professional and social-service agencies and institutions 52, 087 - 2.6 | , 990 13, 130 12, 676 13, 291 
y 86. Nonprofit membership organizations- ....--- ; 112, 314 | .4 5.6 | 28, 652 28, 642 27, 041 27, 979 
—: 9. Domestic service ?_._...._-....-.------ ; ae ; 30, 473 | x 1.5 | 7, 162 7, 923 7, 75 cf 613 
94. Regular Government agencies ¢. i : 8, 886 (5) 4) 2, 538 3, 393 1, 706 1, 249 
here Miscellaneous ¢ : ; ; ; 135, 665 5 100. 0 27, 404 37, 958 34, 070 36, 233 
! For definition of wages, see table 2, footnote 1. * Reported by Wisconsin only; excluded from coverage in other States. 
?Includes major industry group 34 (transportation equipment, except § Less than 0.05 percent. 
automobile) ¢ Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, and establishments not elsewhere 
+ Reported by New York only; excluded from coverage in other States. classified. 
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tuated widely during the year. From a low of 
733,000 in February it rose 52.7 percent to a peak 
of 1.1 million in August, thereafter declining 27.5 
percent to 811,000 by the end of December, but 
still 8.9 percent more than in the first month of 
the year. 

Only in the industry group of finance, insurance, 
and real estate did the number of covered workers 
remain virtually steady throughout 1939. This 
group was also the only one with fewer employees 
at the end of the year than at the beginning; the 
decline—less than 1 percent—occurred in the last 
2 months of the year. 

Covered employment in the service industries, 
of which personal service is the largest, rose 
gradually from January to June, then declined 
slightly before attaining a point in September 7.3 
percent above January. Thereafter, it declined 
by the end of December to a total only 2.2 percent 
above the January figure. 

Industrial trends in quarterly wages in covered 
employment generally followed the same patterns, 
with the exception of the finance, insurance, and 
real estate group. In tbis group, wages declined 
more than $10 million from the first to the second 
quarter, and an almost equal drop took place 
between the second and third quarters, although 
no comparable decrease occurred in the number of 
workers employed. However, if the data for New 
York, which reported only taxable wages, were 
omitted, the trend throughout the year would have 
shown a steady increase, from $298 million in the 
first quarter to $338 million in the fourth. ‘ Ex- 
clusion by New York of wages for an individual 
worker in excess of $3,000 a year from any single 
employer tends to understate increasingly the 
amount of wages paid during the last 3 quarters 
of the year. 
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State Industrial Patterns 


The data also reflect the high concentration of 
industry in certain sections of the country. Ney 
York and Pennsylvania each reported average 
monthly employment of more than a_ million 
workers in manufacturing and with 5 other large 
industrial States—lIllinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and Ohio—accounted for almost 
57 percent of all covered employment in manufac. 
turing. This distribution corresponds to that 
which was obtained by the 1939 census of manu- 
factures. 

New York and Pennsylvania also led in the 
number of covered workers engaged in trade; 
combined with California and Illinois they con- 
tained more than 39 percent of all covered workers 
in this industry. These same four States also 
included 47 percent of all covered service workers, 
California ranking second because of its motion 
picture industry. 

Workers in transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities were similarly concentrated. 
Slightly more than half of the covered workers in 
this group were employed in New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, California, Texas, and Ohio. Even 
less dispersion appeared in finance, insurance, and 
real estate; because of the paramount position of 
New York City’s financial institutions, New York 
State alone accounted for 31 percent of the average 
monthly employment—more than the combined 
total for Pennsylvania, California, and Illinois, 
which had the next largest numbers. Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, centers of the coal- 
mining industry, accounted for 36 percent of total 
average monthly employment in mining. Con- 
struction workers, however, were less heavily con- 
centrated, although New York and Pennsylvania 
again predominated. 
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Effect of Increased Federal Participation in Payments for Aid 
to Dependent Children in 1940 


On January 1, 1940, the Federal share of assist- 
ance payments for aid to dependent children 
matchable under the Social Security Act was 
increased from 33% to 50 percent. More than a 
year has passed since this amendment became 
effective. It is now possible to determine some of 
the immediate effects of the change. It may be 
too soon for an appraisal of the final effects of the 
amendment because as yet the impact of the 
change may not have been fully realized. It is 
also difficult to isolate the effect of this amendment 
from the complex of other factors generally affect- 
ing the growth of the program. 

Several arguments were advanced in support of 
the increase in the ratio of Federal participation 
in aid to dependent children. It was pointed out 
that the development of the program for aid to 
dependent children had been retarded in relation 
to the other two programs because the Federal 
Government was matching State expenditures for 
aid to dependent children in a smaller proportion 
than for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 
In support of this argument, it was pointed out 
that although the aid to dependent children 
program expanded rapidly between 1936 and 1939, 
the expansion was less than for the program for 
old-age assistance. It was further argued that 
average payments per child for aid to dependent 
children were considerably below the average per 
recipient for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. In addition, it was stated that local 
governments bore a far larger proportion of the 
costs incurred for aid to dependent children than 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 

A comparison of the development of the program 
for aid to dependent children during 1940 with 
immediately prior periods affords some basis for 
determining to what extent the increase in Federal 
participation has produced the hoped-for results. 
Such a comparison is directed specifically toward 
answering the following questions: 
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(1) Has the increase in Federal participation 
resulted in more rapid expansion of the program 
during 1940 as compared with each of the two 
preceding 6-month periods in terms of both total 
expenditures for assistance and the number of 
families and children aided? 

(2) Did the availability of more Federal funds 
result in higher standards of assistance? 

(3) Did the increase in Federal participation 
result in partial withdrawal of State-local funds? 

(4) Was the burden on the localities reduced 
and, if so, was the reduction proportionate to the 
reduction in expenditures from State funds? 


Growth of Program 


From 1935 until the middle of 1939, the program 
for aid to dependent children expanded rapidly in 
terms of the number of States participating under 
the Social Security Act, the number of families 
aided, and the amount of assistance given. Dur- 
ing the period November 1938—October 1940, no 
new States were added to the number with ap- 
proved plans; and in June 1939, 42 States had been 
administering aid to dependent children under the 
Social Security Act for at least 9 months. From 
the middle of 1939 until the beginning of 1940, 
assistance expenditures in these States apparently 
began to level off. The increase in expenditures 
in the last half of 1939 over the preceding semi- 
annual period was less than 5 percent; previously 
the amount of assistance had been increasing at a 
considerably higher rate. 

After the change in the Federal matching ratio 
became effective in 1940, the semiannual rates of 
increase in assistance payments in the 42 States 
were considerably higher than in 1939. Assist- 
ance expenditures for the first half of 1940 showed 
an increase of 9.7 percent over the previous 
6-month period; expenditures for the remainder of 
the year showed an increase of 7.9 percent over the 
first half year (table 1). 
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Table 1.—Expenditures for assistance payments to 
recipients of aid to dependent children, 1939-40 '! 


{Amounts in thousands] 











Increase over previous 
6-month period 
6 months ended Amount 

Amount Percent 
ee ra ee ee 
a 56, 674 $2, 609 4.8 
June 30, i A 62, 197 5, 524 9.7 
 . 67, 102 4, 905 7.9 














1 In 42 States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 


In December, 1939 the numbers of families and 
children receiving assistance were approximately 
1.5 percent greater than in June 1939. With the 
increase in Federal matching, the numbers of 
families and children receiving assistance in June 
1940 were approximately 10 percent above De- 
cember of the previous year. The rate of increase 
was somewhat less in the last half of 1940, as 
evidenced by data for December which indicated 
that the number of families and children had in- 
creased approximately 7 percent over June; this 
increase, however, was still considerably above 
the increase for the latter half of 1939 (table 2). 


Change in Average Payments to Families 


Average payments per family in June 1940 were 
slightly higher than in June 1939. Similarly, 
average payments in December 1940 were slightly 
higher than payments for the same month of the 
preceding year (table’3). For the country as a 


Table 2.—Number of families and children receiving 
aid to dependent children, 1939-40 ! 





Number of 


Increase over previous period 
| recipients : 





Number | 








Month Percent 
amiliesiChildren| Fami- | Chil- | Fami- | Chil- 
Families|Children lies dren lies dren 

Pa RTS Sete OOS Cm wear Crews Mx: 

| | 
June 1939.._______._.- | 297,557 | 718,414 |_. 9 24 ba ws 
December 1939. _____. 302, 142 | 728,203 | 4,585 | 9,789| 1.5 1.4 
June 1940.____________| 333,046 | 802,053 | 30,904 | 73,850 | 10.2 10.1 
December 1940_._._-.- | 356, 985 | 862, 546 | 23,939 | 60, 493 | 7.2 | 7.5 





1 In 42 States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 


whole, it appears that the expansion of the pro- 
gram, which took place concurrently with the 
change in the ratio of Federal matching, resulted 
in the addition of new families to the assistance 
rolls at approximately the same standards of assist- 
ance prevailing prior to changes under the amend- 
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ment of the Social Security Act. 
no general tendency to raise standards of assist. 
ance by restricting the numbers on the assistaneg 
rolls. 


There has been 


Effect on State-Local Financial Participation 


The immediate result of the increase in Feder) 
financial participation on January 1, 1940, was 
partial withdrawal of State-local funds. Ey. 
penditures from State-local funds for the first 
6 months of 1940 were 10.6 percent below expendi. 
tures for the preceding 6-month period. During 
the last half of 1939, $41.4 million was expended 
from State and local funds; during the first § 
months of 1940, State and local expenditures for 
this program amounted to $37.0 million. 


Table 3.—Average monthly payment to families re. 
ceiving aid to dependent children, 1939-40 ' 





Average monthly 


payment 
Month . ad Increase 
1939 1940 
June $31.10 $32. 10 $1.0 
December. 32. 13 32. 73 0 





1 In 42 States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 


An immediate reduction in State-local expendi- 
tures could scarcely be avoided. In order to 
maintain State-local expenditures at the level ob- 
taining prior to the increase in Federal participa- 
tion, it would have been necessary for States to 
expand their assistance rolls or increase levels of 
assistance to an extent normally impossible to 
achieve in less than 6 months. 

Expenditures from State and local funds in the 
last half of 1940 increased 7.2 percent over the 
first half. Expenditures from these sources for 
all of 1940 were only 5.8 percent below 1939, 
compared with the immediate reduction of 10.6 
percent in the first 6 months of 1940. State-local 
expenditures in 1940 amounted to $76.4 million, 
$4.7 million less than the amount expended in 
1939. If total expenditures continue to expand 
in subsequent periods, additional State-local funds 
will be required, and the present reduction in 
these funds may prove to have been temporary. 

Of the 42 States making payments under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board in both 
1939 and 1940, 31 States decreased expenditures 
from State-local funds in 1940. Three States de- 
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creased their expenditures by more than 25 per- 
cent; 10 States, from 15 to 25 percent; 15 States, 
from 5 to 15 percent; and 3 States, by less than 5 
percent. 

In 11 States, State-local expenditures increased 
during this period; 3 of these States had increases 
of less than 5 percent; 4, increases of 5 to 15 per- 
cent; and 4, increases of 15 percent or more. 

As a result of the increase in the Federal match- 
ing ratio, the Federal Government met 39.2 
percent of total expenditures for assistance pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children in 1940, 
compared with only 26.6 percent in 1939. 


Shifts in Division of Costs Between States and 
Localities 


How did the States share with the localities 
the savings in funds resulting from the increase 
in Federal financial participation? In general, 
the decreases in State funds were greater than 
those in local funds. Expenditures from State 
funds in the first 6 months of 1940 were 12 per- 
cent below the preceding period, but expenditures 
from local funds were only 8.1 percent less. The 
immediate saving to the States was $3.2 million 
and to the localities $1.2 million (table 4). 

The aggregate figures for the country as a 
whole obscure differences among the States in 
their use of the additional Federal funds. In 
16 States no local funds were expended; and in 
14 of these States the increase in Federal funds 
resulted in a decrease in expenditures from State 
funds. 

Of the 26 remaining States, in which both State 
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Table 4.—Expenditures from State and from local funds 


for assistance payments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children, 1939—40 ' 


{Amounts in thousands] 














Expenditures dur- 
= 6-month period Decrease 
e — 
Source of funds 
De. &. J —™ Amount | Percent 
, «a er. $41,436 | $37,031 $4, 405 —10.6 
te atittectticmaiich 26, 907 23, 679 3, 228 —12.0 
ne eres: 14, 529 13, 352 1,177 —8.1 

















1 In 42 States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 


and local funds were expended, 11 States made no 
change in the division of financial responsibility 
between the State and localities. Thus, the bene- 
fits of increased Federal matching were shared 
equally by the State and localities in these States. 
States in which one-third of the total expenditures 
were paid from Federal funds and one-third each 
from State and local funds, respectively, reduced 
the percentage of State and local funds to 25 
percent each; States in which financial respon- 
sibility was divided between the State and localities 
in other than equal ratios made proportionate 
reductions in the shares of both State and local 
funds. On the other hand, in 10 States addi- 
tional Federal funds were used to decrease the 
State’s share, thereby increasing the relative local 
share of State-local costs. In only 5 States was 
the relative local share decreased and the relative 
State share increased as a result of the change in 
Federal financial participation. 
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Statistics for the United States, March 1941 


Total assistance and earnings slightly above 
February but considerably below March 1940.— 
In March 1941, total expenditures for public 
assistance and earnings under the several Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
amounted to $216.7 million, an increase of 0.6 
percent from the previous month but a decrease 
of 14.6 percent from the previous year (table 5). 
Payments in March are estimated to have bene- 
fited 5.4 million households including 14.9 million 
persons—0.8 and 1.2 percent less, respectively, 
than in February (table 6). 

Smaller amounts were expended in March 1941 
than in the same month of the previous year for 
all the assistance and work programs except the 
three special types of public assistance and the 
National Youth Administration. 

WPA and student work-program earnings and 
FSA subsistence payments increased from February; 


earnvngs under other three Federal work programs 
decreased.—Total earnings on projects of the 
Work Projects Administration increased 3.5 per- 
cent to $97.4 million in March, but the number 
employed decreased 7.1 percent to 1.7 million, 
Earnings under the student work program of the 
NYA were 3.9 percent greater than in February, 
and the number employed, 2.8 percent greater; 
the out-of-school work program decreased 3.] 
percent in earnings and 4.8 percent in employ- 
ment. Earnings under Federal agency projects 
financed from emergency funds declined 1.1 per- 
cent, but there was no change in the number em- 
ployed. Subsistence payments by the Farm 
Security Administration increased 19.2 percent. 

Food stamp plan.—Data on the food stamp 
plan administered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are presented in table 7. 

Total payments for old-age assistance increased 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-March 1941 
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from February; payments for aid to dependent recipients. The 0.8-percent increase from Febru- 
children and aid to the blind decreased.—In March, ary in the amount of payments was accompanied 
‘ams payments for the three special types of public by arise of 1.1 percent in the number of recipients 
the assistance in the continental United States, Alaska, (table 9). 
per- and Hawaii totaled $58.1 million, a decrease of 0.1 In 44 States with plans approved by the Social 
iber percent from February but an increase of 14.6 Security Board, aid to dependent children totaling 
ion, percent from March 1940. Old-age assistance $12.5 million was paid to 376,000 families in 
the payments were 0.8 percent greater than in the behalf of 910,000 children. Total payments for 
ary, previous month. Payments for aid to dependent _ aid to dependent children were smaller than in the 
ter; children decreased 3.2 percent from February previous month by 3.4 percent, but the numbers 
3.1 and payments for aid to the blind declined less of families and children were each 1.2 percent 
loy- than 0.05 percent. Of total payments to recipi- greater (table 10). 
ects ents, more than 98 percent—$57.1 million—was In 43 States with plans for aid to the blind 
per- expended in States with plans approved by the approved by the Social Security Board, increases 
em- Social Security Board. The remaining $1.0 mil- from February of 0.2 percent in the number of 
arm lion represented payments under State laws with- recipients and 0.4 percent in the amount of pay- 
t. out Federal participation. ments resulted in totals of 49,000 recipients and 
imp In March, old-age assistance, which is adminis- $1.2 million in March (table 11). 
: of tered under approved plans in all 51 jurisdictions, In comparison with March 1940, for States with 
amounted to $43.4 million, paid to 2.1 million plans approved by the Social Security Board, the 
ised 
Table 5.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
rved by month, March 1940-March 1941! 
{In thousands] 
50 
: —_ Earnings of persons employed under Federal 
As ipie 
ssistance to recipients work programs ¢ 
. : Earnings 
Special types of publi National Youth 
. peeetance! pany Administration * A. A soy 
100 Year and month Total * |__ certified | Civilian Work | agency | construc- 
| Generel by the pa an anil =_— | wi none) tion a 
ovaage | (Alate | aiato | relet*| Farm, | zation, | seadent | Outot |Admini;] Mnaneed fpeolets 
aosist ent blind Adminis- het work e 
ance | children am tration § program | program funds 1 
50 ae ee See Se ee ee 
1940 
March... $253,849 | $38,311 | $10,721 | $1,793 | $30,196 | $2,805 | $17,479] $3,266 | $6,251 | $124,363} $0,604] $25, 243 
April... 247, 986 38, 483 10, 839 1, 800 36, 788 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5,932 | 119,959 10, 264 30, 088 
= 239, 387 38, 651 10, 892 1, 803 34, 405 2, 144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 114, 339 10, 264 34, 038 
Ca 218, 973 39, 189 10, 982 1, 822 31, 447 1, 516 15, 872 2, 314 5, 708 100, 419 9, 704 36, 016 
00 , 212, 104 39, 643 11, 090 1, 818 32, 192 637 18, 137 2 3, 407 97, 086 8, 092 39, 176 
August 213, 570 39, 943 11, 223 1, 832 31, 732 940 19, 022 4 4, 759 97, 333 6, 782 43, 517 
September 203, 260 40, 034 11, 328 1, 829 28, 546 732 16, 828 106 4, 822 93, 507 5, 528 46, 833 
October | 216, 351 40, 864 11, 558 1, 846 29, 379 811 18, 479 2, 236 4,911 101, 784 4, 483 56, 904 
November . . | 209, 405 41, 306 11, 718 1, 848 29, 033 831 18, 725 3, 064 5, 450 93, 522 3, 898 69, 010 
December pire | 217,972 41, 855 11, 989 1, 861 30, 079 1, 037 16, 314 3, 109 6, 463 102, 285 2, 980 85, 897 
50 1941 
January 222, 270 42, 521 12, 205 1, 868 30, 544 1, 455 17, 110 2, 776 7, 901 103, 514 2, 286 103, 028 
February - 215, 430 42, 998 13, 191 1, 870 28, 883 1,617 18, 152 3, 161 9, 216 94, 080 2, 262 113, 377 
March 216, 722 43, 363 12, 765 1, 870 28, 747 1, 953 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 97, 400 2, 234 109, 723 
' Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. Exclude cost of ad- 


of persons enrolled by average of $66.25 for oe = Av amount ? 
on amount of obligations incurred for cash wanees, oF ¢ 


0 | ministration and of materials, equipment, and other items incident to oper- based 
shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons 


| ation of work programs. For January 1933-February 1940, see the Bulletin, 


i February 1941, 66-68. other items. 
| ‘ 1 Data ous earnings on regular Federal construction projects. See P a Data —- 4 the NYA; represent earnings during all ail wb ended 
oetnote 11. ng mon 


} + Data represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 


* Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings 





— administered under State plans approved by the Social Security employed on a operated a the 4 CY and SS ara pers et 
0 oard and from State and local funds for programs administered under State ployed on Fed “=| po mph ig PA cover 
laws without Federal participation. Exclude cost of hospitalization and all pay-roll periods ons mon 
burial and, beginning with September 1940, of medical care. 10 Data from the Bureau of Labor ‘Dtatiatics, Division ¢ Construction and 
‘ Data exclude cost of hospitalization and burial ond, beginning with Sep- Public Employment; represent on Lae my of Federal agencies, 
tember 1940, of medical care. other than the CCC, NYA, and WPA, finan in a or in part from 
‘Data from the FSA; represent net amount of eme grant vouchers emergency Federal funds; a all pay-roll Y phe, ed during jmonth 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased “7 the FSA and dis- ended on 15th calendar da month 
tributed during month. 1 Excluded from total; Ss m the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division 
* Data represent earnings of persons certified as in need and earnings of all of Construction and Public Em yment. oe on con- 
other persons employed on projects operated under specified programs. struction projects financed in whole or in part from regular funds; 
} Data for the CC Tei include earnings of enrolled persons only. cover all pay-roll periods ended during month ended on 15th calendar day 
’ Data estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of specified month. 
riuly Bulletin, May 1941 9 | 
317705—41——-3 











number of recipients of old-age assistance in 
March 1941 was 8.9 percent greater. The num- 
bers of families and children receiving aid to 
dependent children increased 16.7 and 17.0 per- 
cent, respectively, and the number receiving aid 
to the blind rose 6.3 percent. Payments were 
greater than in March of the previous year by 13.7 
percent for old-age assistance, 20.1 percent for aid 
to dependent children, and 7.1 percent for aid to 
the blind. 

Decrease in general relief retarded in March 1941; 
payments still considerably below a year ago.—Pay- 
ments for general relief from State and local funds 
to 1.2 million cases amounted to $28.7 million in 
March, a decrease of 0.5 percent from February 
and of 26.7 percent from March 1940 (table 5). 
In 41 States reporting comparable data, the total 
number of cases and the amount of payments in 
March were 1.2 and 0.3 percent less, respectively, 
than in February (table 12). 


Table 7.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
March 1940 and September 1940-March 1941! 























Number of par- Vv 
ae al 
Number ticipants § ony 
Year and month of areas food 
ine 2 
included Cases Persons —— 
—_————— 
1940 
ee 53 371,995 | 1,066,900 | $2, 210, 602 
September... . 137 706,077 | 2,072,100} 4, 633, 298 
October 165 705, 401 2, 213, 800 5, 229, 838 
November- -- 209 843,381 | 2, 541, 100 5, 782, 318 
December. 231 21,025 | 2,821,600 | 6,587, 993 
1941 
January 246 961,642 | 2,986,700 | 7, 027, 393 
February _- 265 986,363 | 3,108,600 | 7) 2011 683 
March ¢____- 288 | 1,152,990 | 3,705,100 | 8, 932, 581 








1 Data do not include persons receiving commodities under direct distri- 
bution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
commodities. 

2 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. 

3 Includes recipients of three special types of public assistance and of sub- 
sistence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 
relief; persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assign. 
ment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) 
some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who have 
been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


Table 6.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, March 1940-March 1941! 


{In thousands] 





























Estimated undu- hae : : Persons employed under Federal work 
plicated total? Recipients of assistance ' peegeumas 6 
| ‘ > Ta6? , Persons 
Special types of public | Cases for National Youth Other lemployed 
| assistance 3 which sub-| Gj, Administration * Soden fen conan 
Year and month Persons ; Cases cece ll amas By sie Rat = —< Federal 
= pons . | receiv- | payments —y : ojects projects | construc- 
— :- a * —_S _ ling gen-| were certi- —. Student) OUt-of- |Admin-| financed tion 
olds | ~ ae Old-age| °° r | Aidto | eral | fied by the ten | werk school | istra- from }projects"! 
| Holds | assist- -|" the | relief* |Farm Secu-| qopig:| Yeo. | work | tion’ | emer- 
ance Fam- Chil- | blind | rity Admin- ps om | pro- gency 
| ilies | dren | istration | | gram funds 
1940 | 
EE a ee 6,188 | 17,912 | 1,932 334 804 70 | 1,612 | 119 | 264 473 | 335 | 2,204 &5 221 
SS ee se 5,981 | 17,134 | 1,941 338 814 71 | 1,527 7| 272) 482) 321] 2,125} 85 254 
ker SSE 5,741 | 16,270 | 1,953 342 823 71 | 1,442 72| 270| 477| 296 1, 963 84 284 
et Se ae ee 5, 383 | 15,129 | 1,967 346 831 72 1, 355 60 | 240 313 | 269 | 1,734 | 81 312 
Rt HE RE 5,058 | 14,340 | 1,986|  349| 840 72| 1,362 31} 274] (2) 196 | 1,639 | 68 329 
ee 5,100 | 14,484 | 2,001 353 849 72 | 1,342 | 43| 287 1 239 | 1,684 | 52 343 
Neen cansanene 4,992 | 14,065 | 2,016 357 859 72 1, 258 | 35 | 254 24 238 | 1,673 43 389 
ee See 5, 202 | 14,442 | 2,034 360 867 72 1, 230 34 | 279 352 232 | 1,743 34 454 
0 ae ee 5,279 | 14, 585 2,051 364 874 73 1, 212 36 | 283 | 439 | 262 | #1,771 29 612 
ee ee 5, 364 | 14,813 | 2, 066 70 891 73 1, 239 44 246 449 326 1, 826 | 23 710 
| | 
1941 | 
a 5,448 | 15,073 | 2,075 376 908 73 1, 257 57 | 258 | 442 | 419 1, 858 18 718 
0 eee 5,461 | 15,069 | 2,081 383 | 924 73 1, 229 54 | 274 458 | 482 1, 850 17 704 
RS 5,417 | 14,885 | 2104!  387| 935 73 | 1,210 62) 244/ 471) 459) 1,718 17 751 























1 Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-Feb- 
a3 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68-70. 

2Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. Excludes persons employed on regular Federal construction projects. 
See footnote 11. 

3 Data represent recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for 

rograms administered under State plans approved by the Soeial Security 
Board and from State and local funds for programs administered under State 
laws without Federal participation. Exclude recipients of hospitalization 
and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, of medical care only. 

4Data represent number aided during month. Exclude cases receiving 
hospitalization and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, 
medical care only. 

5 Data from the FSA; re mt net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases ‘et commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 

case is ified per month. 

6 Data represent persons certified as in need and all other 
on projects ~ yy under specified programs; exclude 
ployees. Data for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 


rsons employed 
ministrative em- 
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7 Data are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of per- 
sons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month, except for the Indian 
Division for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

8 = from the NYA; represent number of persons exaployed during 
month. 

*Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekl 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the WP. 
and persons employed on Federal agency projects financed by transfer of 
WPA funds. 

10 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons employed 
during month ended on 15th calendar day of specified month on projects of 
Federal agencies, other than the CCC, NYA, and WPA, finan in whole 
or in part from emergency Federal funds. 

11 Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and Public Employment. Rep- 
resent average weekly number of persons employed during month ended on 
15th calendar day of specified month on projects financed in whole or in part 
from regular Federal funds. 

12 Less than 500 persons. 
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Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-March 1941 


{Average Month 1936=100] 
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Table 8.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, March 1940-March 1941! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1941] 





























Number of recipients ? Amount of payments to recipients * 
3 Aid to dependent chil- 
Year and month : ; 
Old-age dren Aidtothe| — potal Old-age | Aid to de | Aid to the 
assistance nepeeemeen wena nes blind assistance poe se blind 
Families Children 
1940 
March 1, 934, 804 320, 656 774, 569 46,502 | $49,875,483 | $38,369,972 | $10, 413,612 $1, 091, 899 
April. . ‘ 1, 944, 441 325, 349 784, 889 46, 846 50, 182, 079 38, 542, 745 , 539, 353 1, 099, 981 
May é 1, 956, 178 | 329, 196 | 793, 317 47, 159 50, 405 38, 712, 619 10, 589, 750 1, 106, 036 
June : 2 1, 970, 003 | 333, 018 | 801, 754 47, 542 51, 057, 366 39, 252, 780 10, 686, 141 1, 118, 445 
July y 1, 989, 336 | 336, 288 | 811, 170 47,812 51, 617, 258 39, 706, 938 10, 791, 455 1, 118, 865 
August 2, 004, 483 339, 645 820, 556 48, 102 52, 056, 875 40, 007, 939 10, 920, 904 1, 128, 032 
September 2, 019, 562 343, 366 829, 052 48, 301 52, 253, 682 40, 099, 450 11, 028, 971 1, 125, 261 
October : ‘ ‘ 2, 037, 344 346, 547 836, 288 48, 548 53, 322, 288 40, 930, 351 11, 255, 283 1, 136, 654 
November ee 2, 054, 345 | 352, 146 848, 455 48, 836 53, 970, 289 41, 372, 613 11, 451, 901 1, 145, 775 
December ____- peponsudaaned 2, 069, 670 | 358, 427 865, 242 49, 015 54, 788, 732 41, 921, 989 11, 716, 506 1, 150, 237 
= | 
January. _- ; eee e 2, 078, 298 | 364, 334 882, 670 49, 104 55, 764, 667 42, 587, 790 12, 024, 648 1, 152, 229 
February dation acini totaling 2, 084, 743 371, 005 898, 544 49, 249 57, 150, 591 43, 064, 669 12, 928, 937 1, 156, 985 
TEE Pres 2, 107, 411 | 375, 520 909, 615 49, 370 57, 085,743 | 43, 430, 383 12, 493, 563 1, 161, 797 




















' Data relate to programs administered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and programs under State laws without Federal 
participation administered concurrently with similar programs under ap- 
proved plans. For February 1936-December 1937, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 
p. 52; for January 1938-February 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, p. 74. 

3 For March-August 1940 represents recipients of money payments, assist- 
ance in kind, and/or medical care, and for September 1940 and thereafter 


Bulletin, May 1941 


recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind. Excludes recipients 


of hospitalization and/or burial only. 

8 Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 
funds; for March-August 1940 represents money payments, assistance in kind, 
and payments for medical care, and for September 1940 and thereafter — 

yments and assistance in kind. Excludes cost of administration, hospital- 

zation, and burial. 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, March 194] 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1941] 





















































Percentage change from— 
centag ge Number of 
Average recipients 
x Amount of Sa rl 
Social Security Board region and State meade of payments to payment February 1941 in March 1940 in— pin de...| 
recipients ? sellglent fi population 
| Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of 65 years 
recipients payments recipients payments | ®0d over? 
a 2,107,411 | $43, 430, 383 $20.61 +1.1| +0.8 648.9| «4137 ‘0 
n I: 
cineca tcdnncdsncssdewe 17, 561 495, 651 28. 22 +.5 +11.5 +3.8 +7.1 138 
iris a ne cncenkceewone 12, 759 265, 512 20.81 —1.1 —1.1 —9.4 —9.4 160 
“eas 86, 734 2, 528, 296 29.15 () +.1 +3.8 +4.6 236 
New Hampshire______._..___._____-- 6, 805 147, 216 21.63 +1.0 +1.7 +29. 2 +33.8 142 
A 6,915 139, 062 20. 11 —.2 (") +2.9 +7.0 127 
RE 5, 900 98, 236 16. 65 +1.2 +2.0 +6.6 +12.1 173 
Region II: 
re 121, 283 3, 016, 784 24. 87 -.1 —.3 +4.0 +7.3 133 
Region III: 
eee 2, 459 28, 158 11.45 +.3 +.5 (8) —1.3 118 
(“c(i 31, 199 663, 900 21. 28 —.2 +.2 +2.9 +6.8 112 
Regn Iv ESS 101, 097 2, 105, 893 20. 83 +.7 —4.4 +7.1 +3.2 150 
on IV: 
District of Columbia -----__.......-- 3, 450 88, 298 25. 59 +.1 +.4 +4.3 +6.1 86 
i “ws, 18, 078 322, 131 17.82 —.2 —.1 —1.7 +.1 148 
ESE 37, 095 375, 879 10. 13 +.5 +.4 +5.4 +6.0 8047 
ae FE ae 19, 901 197, 887 9. 94 +.3 +.3 +19.3 +21.6 131 
Maa ee 18, 548 265, 360 14.31 -.1 +1.1 +7.4 +17.2 $915 
ion V: 
a i wissen 55, 079 491, 678 8.93 +2.0 +1.8 +22.0 +25.7 292 
.—— (“as Ee 81, 160 1, 371, 569 16. 90 +1.8 +2.1 +8.1 +10.6 247 
a 135, 806 3, 142, 705 23.14 +.5 +.9 +9.8 +11.2 254 
Region VI: 
hs EE eee 144, 389 3, 257, 443 22. 56 +.6 +1.5 +5.0 +16.2 255 
“sR 67, 110 1, 229, 161 18. 32 -.1 +.4 +18 +5.3 235 
(cs 53, 676 1, 217, 878 22. 69 +.1 +.4 +6.6 +10.3 222 
Region VII 
EE Se 20, 274 185,719 9. 16 +.1 +.1 +5.9 +2.5 5171 
ES 37,701 482, 565 12. 80 +.2 +1.0 +8.9 +17.9 290 
G ae ‘ 76, 874 8.32 +7.8 +7.9 +65. 2 +71.8 5 303 
“a 26, 058 225, 664 8. 66 +1.4 +1.6 +31.4 +47.9 229 
South Carolina Tek Se bareininnmaenbace 17, 120 127, 433 7.44 —.2 —5.0 —10.0 —16.2 5245 
=] 40, 225 407, 320 10. 13 +.1 | +.2 —.2 +.4 5 266 
Region VIII: 
se encicnuscekonsee 56, 555 1, 176, 258 20. 80 +.1 +.1 +4.4 +6.9 249 
EE : 62, 808 1, 333, 450 21. 23 —.1 +.1 —.5 +1.2 296 
ee 28, 661 » 19. 39 +.3 +.4 +4.6 +7.6 270 
EET 9, 069 154, 47: 17. 03 +.3 +1.2 +3.0 +2.0 237 
South Dakota. ................... ane 14, 915 286, 396 19. 20 (°) —.1 +2.5 +1.2 343 
Region IX: 
ES EE ea 25, 603 198, 704 7.76 +.5 (°) +42.2 +83. 9 5 208 
ES a 28, 297 577, 682 20. 41 +.5 +1.1 +7.0 +11.5 5 224 
ae 110, 301 1, 969, 982 17. 86 +1.0 +1.0 +30. 2 +42.3 339 
(SE 75, 514 1, 352, 744 17. 91 +.2 +.3 +7.3 +9.1 524 
Region X: 

a iethkiclnnioe nianeeba 35, 487 469, 162 13. 22 +1.5 +2.9 +12.9 +26. 0 $362 
EN 4, 944 86, 915 17. 58 +.5 +.8 | +14.5 +41.9 5 286 
ES a as 124, 724 1,771, 009 14. 20 +2.5 +3.5 +5.0 +58.7 361 

Region XI: 
EE eee 8, 640 242, 406 28. 06 +.6 +.6 +9.0 +12.5 359 
hn wtadnedind * 42,014 * 1, 167, 002 27.78 +.4 —31.4 +3.9 —5.4 § 462 
> ea eee 9, 190 207, 22. 60 +.3 +.7 +4.3 +8.7 289 
ee 12, 328 245, 075 19. 88 +.5 +13 +.8 +11.2 352 
Ns i ocean 13, 949 369, 083 26. 46 +1.3 +1.4 +1.4 +27.1 462 
(“See aae 3, 500 83, 992 24.00 +.9 +.9 +3.5 +5.3 5301 

Region XII: 
ene 153, 594 5, 809, 531 37.82 +.6 +.6 +12.2 +11.6 2380 
ESS ee 2, 301 61, 111 26. 56 +.1 (*) +1.2 +1.1 344 
es ane nceasabwnnes 20, 180 431, 426 21.38 +1.2 +1.1 +1.1 +1.2 218 
Ww ale rina acide neon 47,819 1, 558, 808 32. 60 +17.6 +67.6 +22.7 +81.7 336 

Territories: 
ESE EE Se re ee ere 1, 559 44, 883 28.79 —.3 +1.3 +13.5 +16.4 380 
ined nanionwwives 1, 789 22, 751 12.72 —.5 —.4 +3.7 +10.0 5 139 

1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; ‘Comparison for 50 States; excludes Delaware for which data on both 
excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. recipients and payments are not comparable. 
1 Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local & Adjusted for payments covering 2 or more eligible individuals. 

funds lor money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

tration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for 7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

medical care and hospitalization included in money payments are not § Comparable data not available. 

excluded 


, * Includes $99,738 incurred for payments to 3,587 persons 60 but under 65 
2 Population 65 years and over as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-percent years. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
sample by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 10.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, 
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March 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1941] 
pres eset Percentage change from— é 
Number of 
Amount of | Average February 1941 i March 1940 in— en 000. 
Social Security Board region and cammaemaet payment . = are p41 
Btate recipients ? fabnil population 
Families | Children Y | Number of recipients Number of recipients under 16 
Amount Amount ears 3 
of of y' 
Families | Children | P®Y™€nts| pamities | Children | P@7ments 
lee onic a eink teint eal | 375, 520 | 4909, 615 |$12, 493, 563 $33. 27 §+1.2 §+1.2 §—3.4 |) 6416.7 | 6+17.0 | ®+20.1 30 
ion I: 

Pa ins at aiaaen al at fie ciara | 1, 574 3, 980 61, 989 39. 38 —-.9 = —.9 +9.9 +10.1 +13.0 17 
Massachusetts...................| 123,779 | 431, 564 751, 045 58.77 +.2 (’) +.1 +10.0 +6.9 +7.0 43) 
New Hampshire.............-- can 601 1, 485 27,708 46.10 —.7 —1.2 +1.2 —7.5 —11.3 (8) 12 
| SS 1, 278 3, 658 58, 469 45.75 —.5 —-.1 —.5 +8.4 +14.8 +7.8 21 
si otc niphnicnsaneumaiala 624 1,719 20, 175 32. 33 +.5 —.1 +.2 +20.0 +13.5 +20.7 17 

Region II: 

» a EEE | 34, 035 66, 896 1, 600, 331 47.02 —.3 —.3 +.1 —6.0 —6.6 —5.0 22 

Region III: 

se elaware Se 5 Cece : 608 41, 689 20, 947 | 34. 45 +2.2 +1.9 +3.4 +20. 4 +26.9 +28. 2 426 
) ae a 11,078 25, 045 348, 087 | 31. 42 —.4 —.4 | —.5 +.7 +2.5 +3.6 26 
TEE 61, 827 " 2, 281, 968 | 36. 91 +4.2 +43) —18.9 +82. 4 +100.3 +89.9 60 

Region IV: | 

ep istrict of Columbia. 946 2, 869 35, 577 37. 61 +.7 +1.1 +.2 +3.5 +5.1 +3.3 22 
Maryland.._-.-..-.--- babeul 7,000 18, 762 219, 211 31. 32 (7) (*) +.1 —6.5 -7.1 —8.1 40 
North Carolina. ____- | 9, 784 23, 627 165, 568 | 16. 92 +.3 +.2 +1.0 +10.5 +5.0 +14.9 19 
ee | 4,155 12, 414 83, 798 20.17 +1.9 +1.5 +1.7 +70.3 +57.4 +66. 1 15 
hada Virginia... __- ‘ | 8, 872 24, 003 212, 437 23. 94 +.9 +1.0 +2.4 +19. 2 +15. 6 +32. 3 33 

Region V: 

e Michigan jigine~acnense 20,489 | 448, 860 831, 750 40. 59 +1.4 +1.1 +1.2 +15.5 +10.8 +18.9 435 
ES ‘ 11,596 | 431, 291 459, 169 39. 60 +1.2 +.7 +.6 +16. 2 +12.2 +19. 4 418 

Region VI 

a wh ipiideaeiatidiidtinibes piesa 17, 293 35, 443 495, 415 28. 65 +.2 +.1 | +.4 +.8 +.5 +3.4 40 
hola Se asenaines fcpatitalaie 12,727 | 1° 28, 999 482, 039 37. 88 +.4 +.6 +.5 +4.0 +3.7 +5.7 10 31 

Region V 

py + Landes a | 5, 924 17, 119 81, 827 13. 81 +.6 +.3 | 1.5 +3.4 +16 —-.1 17 
Sa | 14,344 |) 1 10,835 1) 95, 421 21. 97 +.6 (7) (*) +9.7 +5.7 +14.2 21 
Georgia Sa deiclsciniaeis ‘ , 4, 889 12, 229 107, 373 21. 96 —1.0 —1.5 | —.9 +26. 4 +22.1 +37.1 12 
Mississippi... ..._- 173 492 3, 625 20. 95 (12) iL) ae a 6) (13) (13) (13) 1 
South Carolina. -_- sania 3, 315 9, 677 59, 701 18. 01 +6.6 +5.0 | +14.9 +11.5 +8.3 +24.7 14 
poem Caines > : | 14, 403 36, 231 267, 312 | 18. 56 +.1 —.1] +.2 +3.9 +18 +4.7 39 

Region VIII: | 
Minnesota... _-- . . 9, 391 4 22, 263 325, 030 | 34. 61 +.5 +.5 +.5 +8.5 +7.1 +7.4 430 
Nebraska............ . 4 §,771 | 412,923 14 182, 641 31. 65 (7) +.3 +.4 +8.3 +7.9 +8.6 36 
North Dakota. _____-. 2,477 4 6, 838 76, 971 31.07 +.9 +.6 | +.8 +7.1 +5.9 +5.7 434 
South Dakota. __- 11,218 | 12,950 1 32, 814 : +14.4 +14.9| +166 (33) (13) (33) nis 

Region IX: 

Arkansas__...__-- , | 6, 332 16, 091 86, 494 13. 66 +.6 | +.5 | +.2 +55. 1 +45.9 +160. 1 25 
. | 6, 553 15, 395 198, 760 30. 33 +.3 +.3 +.7 +41 +6.3 +8.7 33 
ESTES a -| 13, 317 31, 029 396, 465 29. 77 +.7 +.3 +.5 +29.5 +27.3 +54. 6 32 

B —— Bae PER ee -| 19,363 44, 247 285, 979 14.77 +.6 +.6 +.8 +9. 2 +8.5 +12.3 60 

egion X: 

Ss | 15, 582 41, 665 417, 905 26. 82 +2.0 +2.5 +3.3 +23.3 +17.6 +39. 2 55 

R New _—— intetes 2, 096 5, 969 55, 557 26. 51 +.1 +.2 +.6 +19.7 +17.7 +26. 3 31 

egion XI: | 
Arizona. .._.-__- ictosial _.| 2,444 6, 456 | 79, 700 32. 61 —.7 —.6 —.5 —2.0 —6.6 -.9 39 
I os nntiniindremimbicns oak 6, 384 15, 694 194, 342 30. 44 +1.5 +1.3 +1.1 +16. 3 +14.6 +15.6 51 
aE nabs a 3, 015 47, 561 90, 044 29. 87 +.9 +1.1 +1.2 +8.3 +11.2 +15.0 448 
Sas — 2, 508 6, 339 76, 180 29. 32 +1.2 +1.1 +1.6 +11.2 +12.5 +16. 2 41 
SR 3,919 | 10,186 162, 659 41. 51 +1.3 +1.5 +11.3 +21.1 +29. 2 +44.1 55 

B SEER -----nnam=- paanebe 742 1, 840 23, 898 32. 21 +1.1 +.8 +1.3 +2.9 +2.9 +3.8 25 

egion XII: 
| Eee 15,740 | 437,732 749, 029 47. 59 +.2 +.3 +.8 +5. 2 +3.2 +10.3 425 
.—_ so eS: 2,010 18 4, 736 81, 564 40. 58 +.5 +1.0 +.9 +3.1 +3.1 +6.7 1517 

r bn Eee 5,025 | 411,913 161, 536 32. 15 | +.7 +.7 +.9 +3.3 +3.9 +7.2 430 

erritory: | | 
a axial teiaingplraneeeat 1, 229 3, 997 45, 053 36. 66 | —.2 -.5 (’) +14. 2 +9. 2 +21.2 23 

1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; § No change. 


excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 

1 Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 
funds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- 
tration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for 
= care and hospitalization included in money payments are not ex- 

u 


+ Population under 16 years as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-percent sam- 
ple by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

* Includes an unknown number of children 16 years and over. 

5 Comparison for 43 States; excludes Mississippi which had Federal funds 
available but made no payments under approved plan for February 1941. 

* Comparison for 42 States; excludes Mississippi and South Dakota which 
did not have approved plans for March 1940. 

’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Bulletin, May 1941 


* Increase of less than 0.05 peas. 
10 Includes caemenaty 960 children 16 years and over. Rate per 1,000 
excludes these children. 
1! Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
12 Federal funds available, but no payments were made under approved 
plan for oe 1941. 
No pe a plan for March 1940. 
“In ition, in 68 counties payments amounting to $13,193 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 778 families in behalf of 
1,717 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these 
also received aid under State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
. : — 620 children 16 years and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes these 
children. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, March 194] 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1941] 






























































| Percentage change from— | 
A tof |A \aganencrenns 3 ory | Number of 
; mount o verage pay- ‘ | 
Social Security Board region and State ime eae payments to} ment per February 1941 in— | March 1940 in— | recipients 
o recipients? | recipient —— kaiant 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | - 
recipients payments recipients payments | 
Ne eee 49,370 | $1,161, 797 $23. 53 +0.2 40.4 | ‘46.3 | ‘47.1 | 9 
Region I: 
Se 5221 5 6, 160 27. 87 +2.3 +15.1 (5) +9.3 | 513 
i ws 1, 094 24, 741 22. 62 —.9 —.8 —10.6 | —11.5 120 
Massachusetts.........____- 1, 167 27, 505 23. 57 +.9 +.9 —.4} +2.0 7 
New Hampshire_...._______ bie 321 7, 503 23. 37 (7) +1.2 +1.9 +5.1 65 
Rhode Island.._........_._____ ia 79 1, 548 19. 59 (8) (8) (8) (8) ll 
ST | 145 3, 125 21. 55 (7) 7 —4.6 —1.6 40 
Region II: 
DE se 2, 848 72, 653 25.51 —.8 —.3 +1.9 +5.7 21 
nae — 
ee 753 17,782 23. 61 .4 5 11.6 13.6 
Region IV: y + + + + 18 
District of Columbia_-____________. 224 6, 462 28.85 +.4 +2.7 +6.7 +19.5 34 
i ee 674 14, 518 21.54 —.7 —1.2 +.4 +2.5 37 
North Carolina...............______. 1,894 28, 384 14. 99 +.1 +.2 —4.7 —4.4 53 
oo ees nun : 1, 038 13, 027 12. 55 +.2 —.2 +2.6 +1.4 39 
.  - i _e : . 846 15, 349 18.14 +.6 +2.4 +5.9 +14.9 4 
Region V: 
a, ae 1, 181 28, 047 23.75 +2.7 +3. 4. +51.8 +49. 5 22 
cies 4, 022 80, 739 20. 07 —.6 +.3 2.8 +5.7 58 
Region VI: 
ee 2, 401 49, 446 20. 59 —.1 (°) —2.2 —.7 70 
RS aan ae 2, 000 46, 949 23. 47 —.7 —.4 —.7 as 64 
Region VII: 
SE Ee 618 5, 657 9.15 +.8 +2.6 +7.1 +9.6 | 22 
6 Seas ad 5 2, 483 5 33, 675 13. 56 +.6 +1.6 +14.7 +-23.7 5 131 
a aa 1,447 15, 636 10. 81 +4.0 +4.9 +32.0 +42.7 6 
(Se . 999 8, 511 8. 52 +1.5 +2.5 +41.9 +61.9 46 
South Carolina._._________- see 754 7,314 9.70 —.5 —8.3 +.1 —5.7 40 
Tennessee. ___- a a } 1, 646 18, 369 11.16 —.2 —.1 +2.8 +3.6 56 
Region VIII: 
ae, 7 were : 1, 523 36, 447 23. 93 +.4 +.5 +5.2 +7.3 60 
“eee 970 25, 757 26. 55 +.1 +.6 +7.1 +5.5 | 35 
55 t | 5 706 § 14,515 20. 56 —.3 —.3 +6.2 +12.1 | 554 
North Dakots_.___________- 230 4, 957 21. 55 +.4 +.3 +56. 5 +61.5 | 36 
eee semen... ............. | 268 4, 571 17.06 +1.1 +.3 +17.0 +13.7 | 42 
Region IX 
mee 1,112 10, 273 9. 24 (7) —.! +59.8 | +127.3 | 57 
| Se ee 1, 404 30, 257 21. 55 +.7 | +1.2 +16.8 +22.6 | 78 
Oklahoma--___- ines SEE a 2, 168 34, 319 15. 83 —.1 (19) —1.0 +3.0 | 93 
Region X: | 
cine } 1, 204 20, 331 16. 89 +1.6 | +2.6 +16.3 +33.2 | 51 
New Mexico..........._.__. Fi | 222 4, 225 19. 03 —1.3 | —1.! +1.4 +11.8 | 42 
Region XI: 
Arizona_____- 388 10, 587 27.29 +1.0 +1.3 () +19.3 78 
TE | 605 | 16, 810 27.79 —.2 —.2} (*) —3.8 be 
Idaho___ 7 283 | 6, 352 22. 45 +1.4 +1.4 +2.5 | +5.9 | 54 
Montana_____- 239 | 5, 163 21. 60 +4.8 45.8 +32.8 | +36.8 | 43 
anni Ae CARRE 187 | 4,763 25. 47 (7) +.2 —8.3 | —10.5 | 34 
eR AT | 145 | 3, 943 | 27.19 +.7 +.3 —3.3 —5.1 58 
Region XII: 
Cen. 35... <.5-.-.- 7a | 7, 291 | 350, 478 | 48. 07 +.1 (*) +3.5 +3. 5 | 106 
eS ES 455 | 11, 3&3 25. 02 | —.4 —.2 +.9 —.2 42 
oe 1, 044 | 32, 462 | 31. 09 —.4 —.4 +.6 2.5 60 
Territory: 
et ee : 71 1, 104 15. 55 (8) (8) (') (8) 17 





1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; 


5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 


participation. 


2 Represents cbligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 6 Comparable data not available. 
tunds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- 7 Nochange. 
tration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for § Figures too small for comparison. 
medical care and hospitalization included in money payments are not * Increase of less than 0.05 percent 


excluded. 
3 Total population as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
* Comparison for 40 States; excludes Arizona, Colorado, and Connecticut 
for which data on both recipients and payments are not comparable. 


16 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—General relief in the continental United States, by State, March 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1941] 












































Percentage change from— 
Number of Amount of Average 
State cases receiving | paymentsto | payment per February 1941 in— March 1940 
relief ! cases ? case in amount 
Number of Amount of of payments 
cases payments 

Total for continental United States 3__._._.._____- a 1, 210, 000 A | ee eas Pk ee ee Se 

Se Cl Gr I on icc ccc ctcncsucetecutncdamunen 1, 092, 501 26, 854, 688 $24. 58 —1.2 —0.3 5—22.9 
cnddncccnetihs wamuiiede amide bideeeemiruleaaett 2, 364 21, 081 8. 92 +.3 +.1 —8.5 
Diidkbndscet<cboeivssens dhaubodsadesek cae Neer 3, 184 48, 901 15. 36 +3.4 +2.0 +6.6 
as : ‘ ; wibmeetaed ; 4, 393 24, 963 5. 68 (6) —.6 +42.6 
California ____- ner : 82, 178 2, 347, 879 28. 57 —2.2 —L1 —34.0 
| 14, 440 190, 13. 22 —4.9 —2.9 +3.7 
Connecticut ........ pibpsciin is dsinttieh ieecciadan teed 12, 502 335, 427 26. 83 —3.5 —5.6 —35.9 
Delaware. - ee eee eee 1, 184 , 805 22. 64 +8.9 +15. 2 —34.4 
EE ee ee ee eee 2, 207 55, 537 25. 16 +2.3 +3.5 —10.9 
RR 8, 257 55, 530 6.73 +3.5 —3.3 —10.3 
Georgia... -- ee are See ee 6, 268 41, 208 6. 57 —3.2 —2.4 +10.1 
eh ES a ee eS Ee re oe NR ee 2, 346 35, 692 15. 21 +.5 —.3 +5.4 
4 a a ee ae eee 144, 798 3, 444, 883 23. 79 —16 +1.0 —8.1 
Indiana * 40, 789 609, 459 14. 94 —5.6 —1.8 —2.1 
26, 698 444, 795 16. 66 —13 +2.4 —17.3 
a SIRO ea Ae ar NET 15, 265 239, 684 15.7 —6.3 —6.1 —23.5 
Kentucky 9 5, 900 een ee ee Sn eee ee 
Louisiana : ; ‘ +e Se 12, 089 189, 966 15.71 +44 +5.6 +28. 3 
Maine - odes as 9, 207 , 644 22. 12 —3.8 +1.7 —25.6 
Maryland : , Peer ee 8, 752 192, 965 22. 05 +1.0 +.2 —16.6 
Massachusetts - - 48, 228 1, 296, 207 26. 88 —3.3 +.3 (2%) 
Michigan. _. 49, 255 1, 059, 210 21. 50 —2.1 —3.6 —27.2 
Minnesota 33, 273 750, 842 22. 57 —1.3 —5.9 —25.7 
EE cae A Se RS 8 905 2, 813 3.11 —1.2 +4.7 —32.8 
Missouri ics menaidaenaonine sb adie SaaS Be Ree 24, 128 343, 441 14. 23 —2.2 —2.2 —5.4 
Montana a cee 4, 187 65, 621 15. 67 +1.2 +2.0 +7.3 
Nebraska. . vide ” ‘ | 9, 783 119, 094 12.17 —2.7 —1.3 —2.9 
Nevada Ree sinktxbnweceadeiieasiasemee 519 7, 570 14. 59 +3.4 -17 +3.0 
New Hampshire ; rndecceheatd °6,7 fn Same m I) MI 
New Jersey * pes ace 35, 744 870, 789 24. 36 —4.2 —2.1 —36. 1 
New Mexico " ; ’ EY es: 1, 906 16, 320 8. 56 +3.8 +3.6 +17.7 
New York. Be ew 12 238, 445 8, 918, 461 37. 40 +.8 (®) —10.5 
North Carolina... , ‘ iad 5 ; i SA 5, 274 36, 042 6. 83 —6.6 —-.9 (29) 
North Dakota. caine ee Riek 3, 889 52, 13. 46 +4.1 +3.1 +4.2 
Ohio it - iibieddeaits made dain 73, 995 1, 362, 112 18. 41 —2.8 —1.5 —29.0 
Oklahoma. __. ; cies etpeaiien 1311, 494 52, 449 (33) (13) —5.7 —31.9 
Oregon - eee ; : i 8, 313 137, 470 16. 54 —6.5 —2.6 —17.7 
Pennsylvania : ; 151, 455 3, 386, 435 22. 36 —.7 —.6 —46.6 
Rhode Island '* 4, 697 159, 861 34. 03 —5.3 —5.1 —39.8 
South Carolina 2,172 17, 462 8. 04 +1.9 -.1 —L1 
South Dakota 4, 937 70, 636 14. 31 —3.7 —16 +6.8 
Tennessee ‘ ran fe * 3, 400 > | ee Keene. 2. Sy 
Texas - ‘ncn 10, 781 90, 459 8. 39 —3.7 —2.1 —17.1 
Utah 5, 344 144, 624 27. 06 +1.2 +22.6 +5.7 
Vermont Re ; 2, 349 , 070 17. 06 —.8 +2.0 —22.6 
Virginia ___. naeheaene BT. A 6, 075 58, 810 9. 68 (6) —.2 —29.9 
Washington in isis bgt soaen tba dctheh oeaeniencia hina cee 14, 572 | 224, 444 15. 40 —8.7 —11.6 —21.6 
West Virginia P RT PE. Hee 12, 183 115, 048 | 9. 44 +.4 +6. 2 —18.7 
Wisconsin... . nacht 37, 314 806, 136 21. 60 —.5 +6.7 —-23.9 
0 EEE EES ee | 1, 527 24, 066 | 15. 76 +1.7 +1.6 —9.4 














! Represents cases receiving money payments and/or assistance in kind; 
excludes cases of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 

? Represents obligations incurred during month from State and local funds 
for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for medical care and hospitali- 
zation included in money payments are not excluded. Also excludes cost 
of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items incident to 
operation of work-relief programs, and of special programs. 

3 Partly estimated. Does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

‘ Excludes Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Tennessee for which figures 
are estimated; Colorado, Indiana, New Jersey, and Rhode Island for which 
data include medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial; and Oklahoma 
(see footnote 13). 

‘Comparison for 39 States. In addition to States mentioned in footnote 
4, Massachusetts and North Carolina are also excluded because comparable 
data are not available. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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7Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care only and 
total payments for this service. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

10 Comparable data not available. 

on oan program only; does not include program administered by local 
oliciais. 

12 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. : 

13 Includes 5,213 cases aided under sy ay administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 6,281 cases aided by county commissioners; duplica- 
tion in cases aided believed to be large; average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases cannot be computed. 

14 State unemployment relief pr only. Includes unknown number 
of cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only, and total pay- 
ments for these services. It is estimated that, in addition, 2,700 cases ved 
$51,000 from local relief officials. 
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Statistics by States, February 1941 


Total expenditures less than in January in two- 
thirds of the States—In February 1941 total pay- 
ments to recipients of public assistance and earn- 
ings under the several Federal work programs in 
the continental United States were less than in 
January in 33 States (table 13). Decreases oc- 
curred in earnings of persons employed on WPA 


projects in 46 States. Obligations incurred for 
general relief decreased from January in 38 States 
and subsistence payments by the FSA in 32 States, 
Earnings of employees on other Federal agency 
projects financed from emergency funds declined 
in 33 States. 

Total earnings of persons enrolled in the CCC 


Table 13.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, February 1941 ' 


{In thousands] 

































































Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 

Special types of public Subsistence National Youth Earnings 

assistance pay- Administration Other | on regu- 

ments Federal | lar Fed- 

State Total certified Civilian Work agency | eral con- 

Aid to ; General by the Conser- Out-of- Projects pees struction 

Old-age depend- Aid to relief Farm Se- vation | Student school Admin- nanced | projects 

assist - ent the curity Corps work work istration from 
ance | children | lind Adminis- Program | program ed 
tration unds 
| | 

| RES eee $215, 431 $42, 998 $13, 191 $1, 870 | 2 $28, 883 $1, 617 j $18, 152 $3,161 | $9,216 $94, 080 $2, 262 $113, 377 
a 3, 380 186 81 6 21 323 720 69 189 1, 746 40 1, 218 
PE Cocbbetdichencaees 1, 049 241 80 10 48 104 145 15 29 375 1 74 
Arkansas__...........-.-- 2, 889 199 86 10 25 22 784 41 168 1, 552 (3) 636 
ss ee 15, 420 5, 775 743 350 2, 373 179 489 192 341 4, 921 55 8, 885 
a 3, 705 1,7 192 17 4197 10 198 7 7 1, 224 51 358 
Connecticut - --.......---- 1, 825 445 55 5 355 () 58 25 85 792 4 873 
Delaware. -__-..-.....------ 254 28 5 eee 23 (3) 19 4 18  » ae 198 
District of Columbia__-_-- 1,073 88 36 6 | re 51 19 28 632 160 2, 109 
RSE 2, 804 478 95 33 5 8 292 7 87 1, 654 63 4, 186 
a 3, 366 349 108 15 42 153 593 77 232 1, 788 9 3, 691 
ee. aes 1, 039 206 89 6 36 19 68 18 37 558 2 30 
| ES eee 15, 938 3, 209 168 3, 412 10 793 179 566 6, 849 524 2, 300 
id ie db owenn 5, 245 1, 224 493 49 § 621 5 334 87 238 2,174 20 4, 357 
Se 3, 444 1,175 64 36 434 2 175 66 | 202 1, 287 3 1B 
ee 2, 859 571 197 30 255 31 242 63 129 1, 337 2 1,644 
Kentucky ---_- 3, 095 483 aj See 6 57 19 536 56 238 1, 687 2 1, 845 
SE ee 3,174 456 405 20 180 25 457 64 131 1, 437 | 5, 647 
| er 1,177 268 63 25 200 4 116 17 93 391 | 696 
 ~ 2 e 1, 636 322 219 15 193 2 113 33 84 616 | 41 4, 707 
Massachusetts ---_.------- 9, 966 2, 527 750 27 1, 293 () 336 v4 340 4, 561 7 5, 797 
Michigan... _. 8,077 1, 344 822 27 1, 099 12 | 503 115 | 400 | 3,750 5 619 
Minnesota. ------.-..------ 5,771 1, 332 324 26 798 20 489 70 | 245 2, 464 5 176 
i - SE ae 2, 511 222 $1 s 44 539 49 | 139 | 1, 506 | 1 1, 237 
ee 7, 133 1, 950 394 685 351 50 739 7 27 3, 150 | 54 3, 112 
SN. ow wincenccncceess 1, 330 242 75 5 25 123 | 23 46 725 2 113 

— 2, 584 554 182 15 121 105 187 41 91 1, 243 45 7 
Nevada.-----..-.--- 204 61 (3) (3) 26 3 6 gs () 138 
New Hampshire- --------- 749 145 27 7 155 34 11 28 342 P 1, 047 
New Jersey --.-...-------- 6, 165 662 350 18 5 889 1 296 7 295 3, 511 | 7 4, 487 
New Mexico---.--.---.---- 1, 126 86 55 4 716 1 220 15 40 630 58 74 
|), Ee 24, 311 3, 026 1, 598 73 8,917 7 870 284 985 8, 334 218 §, O11 
North Carolina_-___-.----- 3, 174 375 164 28 36 25 523 91 225 1, 704 3 4, 303 
North Dakota--_-_--.----- 1, 237 153 76 5 51 27 196 7 52 651 @) 8 
aaa 11, 928 3,115 457 81 1, 382 rf 790 153 404 5, 258 282 1, 504 
Rn ees 4, 435 1, 348 284 34 56 18 698 85 219 1, 687 7 462 
| SSS 1, 676 427 81 11 141 13 127 22 58 794 2 589 
Pennsylvania_--_.________- 18, 122 2, 202 2, 812 401 3, 408 * 1, 269 213 75 7, 057 77 5, 190 
Rhode Island_--.__..__.--- 1, 087 139 59 1 § 168 (3) 44 14 58 591 10 2, 854 
South Carolina_-_--_-_.---- 2, 692 134 52 8 17 R4 337 51 134 1, 634 241 3, 703 
South Dakota___.....-.--- 1, 380 287 28 5 72 101 | 170 32 46 641 () 4l 
oe 3, 091 407 267 18 $23 7 660 70 203 1, 407 30 5, 372 
tai ncatinadsinaicintrensins 6 7, 491 . ji 9 ete 92 86 1,176 162 489 3, 747 28 10, 692 
TE ees nocnn 1, 449 364 146 ae 118 7 61 27 51 29 145 
0 423 96 20 3 39 1 21 10 18 yy Es 8 
ee alee ana 2, 046 197 82 13 59 5 504 67 175 939 4 8, 177 
Washi | ES ree 3, 303 930 160 33 254 18 191 51 110 1, 512 44 3, 506 
West V hE 2, 767 263 207 15 108 5 399 38 158 1, 561 12 311 
Ww I e aalgdicinus tieaenasicn 5, 689 1,214 47 47 756 18 405 4 262 2, 415 s 83 
Wyoming... 364 83 | 24 4 24 7 36 7 19 15 ; 83 

1 See footnotes to table 5. ¢ Estimated. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because total 7 State program only; does not include payments made under program 


payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. 
3 Less than $500. 
4 Includes total payments for medical care. 
5 Includes total payments for medica] care, hospitalization, and burial. 
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administered by local officials. 

§ State a relief program only; includes total payments for 
medical care and hospitalization. In addition, $51,000 estimated as expended 
by local relief officials. 
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increased from January in 34 States. Earnings incurred for payments to recipients of old-age 
under the student work program of the NYA assistance were reported by 35 States; to families : 
for increased in all but 1 State and earnings underthe and children receiving aid to dependent children, | 
tes out-of-school work program were greater in all but — by 32 States; and to recipients of aid to the blind, 
tes 2 States. Increases in the amount of obligations by 35 States. 
1¢€ 2 P as . 
y Table 14.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
ied continental United States, by State, February 1941' 
"0 Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for National Youth Persons 
jes, Special types of public assistance which sub- Administration Other employed 
sistence Federal jon regular 
State Cases | payments | Civilian Work agency Federal 
Aid to dependent receiving | were cer- | Conser- Projects jects | construc- 
aan Old-age children general | tified by | vation | giigent | Out-of- | Adminis- need tion 
prom Aid to relief the Farm | Corps werk school tration from projects 
ance the blind by ~ = program work — 
min program 
ngs Families | Children tration 
od. ——— 
- Teal..... . ..-]2, 081, 382 382, 801 924, 037 73, 467 |71, 229, 000 54, 454 273, 997 458,342 | 481,958 |1, 850, 484 16, 982 793, 726 
ion pay a 
cts EERE AMES 20, 258 5, 890 17, 076 613 2, 356 6, 200 10, 863 12, 079 10, 653 40, 988 9, 691 
i abichnbwsibees . 8, 590 2, 462 6, 492 384 3, 079 4,915 2, 192 1, 998 1, 575 6, 589 ll 4, 006 
Arkansas. - -.--- ee 25, 484 6, 296 16, 011 1,112 4, 392 753 11, 841 7, 926 11,012 40, 877 4, 896 
California... .... ee 152, 614 15, 710 37, 609 7, 286 84, 026 8, 703 7, 378 21, 253 18, 478 81, 153 414 51, 955 
ae Ee ee 41, 830 6, 288 15, 494 606 | 315, 181 444 2, 991 5, 209 3, 746 699 340 2,773 
377 OS 17, 478 1, 352 3, 093 216 12, 962 2 875 3, 194 4, 198 12, 761 53 7,721 
Ben id SS 2, 452 595 1, 657 |_. 1, 087 10 288 605 1, 109 SS? 3 1,915 
218 District of Columbia_._--- 3, 445 939 2, 838 223 Oo , a 767 1, 679 1, 552 10, 160 1,015 12, 671 
794 a ‘ 37, 624 4, 320 10, 839 2, 467 7,975 188 4, 406 5, 699 5, 029 34, 274 504 , 107 
= SE concrrenvaianeees 4%, 009 4, 938 12, 421 1, 391 6, 473 3, 169 8, 044 12, 991 12, 935 41, 365 75 
358 I isclisliscthina dh ttiticenncicmaet sol 9, 164 2, 987 7, 481 279 2, 335 577 1,019 2, 534 1, 669 10, 733 21 411 
Illinois Sun éumicenl 143, 482 7,453 16, 492 7, 688 147, 193 473 11, 977 25, 913 28, 015 128, 722 3, 044 14, 152 
198 i a 7,149 17, 263 35, 397 2,403 | * 43,227 181 5, 038 12, 602 13, 180 45, 336 153 23, 698 
109 I Ried iaidi te pinbicteiababonnsed 56, 520 3, 555 8, 069 1, 517 27, 048 78 2, 640 8, 716 11, 833 26, 033 28 1, 459 
186 Pi decesececena : 28, 145 6, 532 15, 346 1, 394 16, 290 1, 851 3, 657 9, 552 7, 167 27, 073 19 11, 227 
691 Kentucky ........-.--. 54, 019 § 370 $1,210 |__- .| 6,100 236 8, 096 9, 830 13, 704 38, 362 24 13, 157 
eae 34, 954 15, 269 40, 655 1, 185 11, 575 761 6, 900 9, 250 6, 825 ) | ae 44, 182 
39 SR 12, 903 1, 589 4,012 1, 104 9, 568 126 , 753 2, 221 3, 792 fA, eee: 6, 212 
390 ee 18, 107 7, 002 18, 755 679 8, 664 7 1, 702 4, 148 5, 088 11, 853 522 30, 503 
of Massachusetts. -......... 86, 693 12, 757 31, 568 1, 157 49, 858 8 5, 077 12, 585 17, 310 79, 734 310 34, 638 
B44 Michigan. .........- " 79, 738 20, 206 48, 345 1, 150 50, 329 450 7, 590 15, 909 18, 330 67, 973 59 4, 594 
845 Minnesota... ....-- 62, 842 9. 343 22, 149 969 33, 705 919 7, 378 10, 044 12, 876 49, 002 39 2, 082 
847 Mississippi_..... ; 25, 701 $104 5 162 984 916 1, 176 8, 141 8, 544 8,036 | 40, 489 4 11, 894 
596 i diciccchinaininh acauit 109, 238 13, 230 30, 045 53,195 24, 669 2, 135 11, 153 13, 571 15, 773 61, 159 383 20, 353 
107 Montana. -..._--- a 12, 261 2, 566 6, 272 228 4, 137 1, 259 1, 850 3,177 2, 424 12, 164 13 854 
97 ES 28, 564 5, 773 12, 880 708 10, 050 4, 533 2, 816 6, 37' 5, 315 24, 860 492 781 
aaa 2, 299 107 254 15 502 10 390 315 332 1, 781 2 955 
19 New Hampshire._..___. 6, 740 605 1, 503 321 6, 501 24 510 1, 356 1, 258 J | ee 6, 635 
76 ) New Jersey. sinelaininiie 31, 260 11, 126 25, 157 750 | 437,204 26 4,475 10, 058 14, 784 62, 574 469 29, 583 
- New Mexico_........- 4, 921 2, 004 . 225 * 1, 837 35 3, 324 2, 202 2, 222 12, 197 398 847 
13 fh =e -| 121,453 34, 127 67, 069 2, 870 | * 236, 482 234 13, 136 39, 758 44, 081 130, 513 1, 658 31, 924 
74 North Carolina... ._.. 36, 918 9, 752 23, 586 1, 893 5, 644 332 7, 896 12, 095 12, 803 32 44, 291 
38 North Dakota. ......._.- 9, 038 2, 455 6, 798 229 3,7 1, 357 2, 955 4,777 2, 552 13, 847 4 115 
47 SORE 135, 099 11, 461 31, 078 4, 047 76, 151 287 11, 927 21, 016 21, 526 103, 137 2, 227 11, 
87 Oklahoma... .__- cada 75, 381 19, 256 43, 995 2,171 | #12, 056 697 10, 533 13, 900 10, 509 039 67 5, 713 
74 Sane 19, 945 2, 000 4, 690 457 8, 887 406 1, 922 3, 274 2, 908 13, 198 18 4,174 
Pennsylvania... .._. 100, 380 59, 323 148, 496 13, 389 152, 455 301 19, 154 30, 910 33, 975 128, 601 675 40, 807 
11 Rhode Island chendil 6, 932 1, 285 3, 661 7 * 4,962 2 670 1, 830 3, 286 10, 391 77 14, 045 
03 South Carolina. _._..- 17, 153 3, 110 9, 213 758 2, 132 1, 588 5, 083 8, 487 7, 815 33, 081 1, 900 27, 955 
A. South Dakota.......... 14, 913 1, 065 2, 567 265 5, 128 5, 853 2, 560 5, 948 2, 282 13, 291 1 506 
62 I csinics nich aicestteinis 40, 196 14, 392 36, 271 1, 659 5 3, 400 91 9, 957 11, 302 13, 120 35, 064 317 28, 403 
ng -_ ae 121, 739 87 5 230 11, 196 1, 865 17,748 22, 676 26, 497 94, 119 307 83, 888 
” Utah pauipelnkes 13, 768 3, 869 10, 037 187 5, 283 230 925 3, 841 2, 671 11, 307 204 1, 150 
54 Vermont... ....- waabeied 5, 830 621 1, 721 145 2, 367 27 323 1, 285 779 4, SED |... cnnnsnns 113 
3 RT 19, 841 4, 078 12, 230 1, 036 6, 074 92 7,611 8, 678 10,240 | 22, 864 28 59, 381 
il Washington...............| 40,676 4, 992 11, 825 1, 048 15, 965 | 621 2, 885 6, 530 5, 367 25, 109 333 22, 780 
West Veuuia........ : 18, 563 8, 793 23,777 841 12, 131 91 6, 016 6, 891 7, 444 33, 856 179 2, 169 
2 _ __ RAPRRRS ERE 53, 604 12,680 | 28, 825 2,014 | 37, 505 753 6,117 | 12,766] 12,798 | 45,998 59 901 
+ WD icdsaccccsisances 3, 469 734 1, 826 144 1, 501 313 548 839 1, 085 2, 968 74 444 
x } 
7 | ' See footnotes to table 6. 7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
ai) ? Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because data agency to be insignificant. 
1 are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, § Represents 5,266 cases aided under program administered by State Board 
3 and/or burial only. of Public Welfare, and 6,790 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
3 + Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care only. duplication in cases believed to be large. 
_‘ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- * State unemployment relief program only; includes an unknown number 
tion, and/or burial only. of cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only. In addition, 
] I 5 Estimated. 2,800 cases estimated to have been aided by local relief officials. 
* State program only; does not include an unknown number of cases aided 
: by loca! officials. 
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Statistics for Urban Areas, February 1941 


Total expenditures in February 1941 were con- 
siderably below both the previous month and Febru- 
ary 1940.—In February 1941 total expenditures 
for public and private aid in 116 urban areas in the 
United States amounted to $82.1 million, a de- 
crease of 6.7 percent from the January total and 
13.5 percent from expenditures for February 1940 
(tables 15 and 16). Of the total amount ex- 
pended, $37.3 million or 45.5 percent represented 
earnings of persons employed on projects oper- 
ated by the WPA; $23.1 million or 28.2 percent, 
payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance; and $20.8 million or 25.3 per- 
cent, general relief from public funds. Private 
assistance amounted to $842,000, only 1.0 percent 
of total payments. 

The largest decrease from January—in terms 
both of the actual amount and the percentage— 


Table 15.—Public and private assistance and earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, 
February 1941 


{Corrected to Apr. 21, 1941] 






























































— Percentage dis- 
from— tribution 
Type of funds Amount ! | 
Janu-| Feb- | Feb- | Janu Feb- 
ary | ruary jruary, ary jruary 
1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1940 
| | 
i = sal $82, 087,297) —6.7) —13.5 100.01 100.0) 100.0 
sl 81, 245,750 —6.8| —13.5) 99.0, 99.01 99.0 
Special types of public as- | 
sistance? 23, 128, 462, +2.8| $14.2) 28.2) 25.6) 21.4 
Old-age assistance._._____| 16,011,104; +.7| +10.8| 19.5) 18.1) 15.3 
Aid to dependent chil- | 
ager a 6, 324, 137, +8.8| +25.5| 7.71 66] 53 
Aid to the blind * ~~~ 793,221, +.3| +5.1| 1.0] .9| .8 
General relief... 4 20,785, 562) —5.7| —22.7) 25.3] 25.0) 284 
PA earnings §___-___-___| 37, 331, 726|—12. 4) —20.3| 45.5] 48.4) 49.2 
a iit 7 $41, 547 §—4.4 10.6) 1.0 61.0) 10 





1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, 
and hospitalization. 

2 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
= — and for areas in States not participating under the Social Se- 

y Act. 

3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 
tered on basis of need. 

4 Includes $5,313 administered by private agencies. 

5 Data from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
— on projects o' ted by the WPA within these areas and cover all 

y-roll periods ended Saries month. Data are not available for these areas 
a Te of persons employed on projects other than those operated by 


6 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

7 Includes $1,466 administered by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$133,362 of which $120,074 — expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

§ Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance in 116 urban areas, January 1929. 
February 1941 
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occurred in earnings under projects operated by 
the WPA (12.4 percent). Payments for general 
relief decreased 5.7 percent while payments for 
the special types of public assistance increased 2.8 
percent. Old-age assistance rose 0.7 percent; 
aid to dependent children, 8.8 percent; and aid to 
the blind, 0.3 percent. The comparatively small 
amount expended for assistance from private 
funds was 4.4 percent less than in January. 

The largest percentage decrease from February 
1940 was in obligations incurred for general relief 
from public funds (22.7 percent). A decrease of 
20.3 percent was reported in earnings on projects 
operated by the WPA. Assistance payments 
from private funds also were less than in the 
previous year. Total payments for the special 
types of public assistance, on the other hand, 
were 14.2 percent larger than in February 1940. 
Monthly assistance payments for old-age as- 
sistance were 10.8 percent greater; for aid to de- 
pendent children, 25.5 percent; and for aid to the 
blind, 5.1 percent. 

The change from January in aggregate expendi- 
tures for all areas combined reflects decreases in 
92, and increases in 24, of the 116 urban areas. 
In 34 areas, decreases from January were 10 per- 
cent or more. Increases of 10 percent or more 
were reported for 4 areas. 
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Table 16.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects | 
Administration, by urban area, February 1941 i 
‘of (Corrected to Apr. 21, 1941] 
29. mata 
Percentage 
Public funds change in 
State and urban area Area included Total ! a 
Aid to Aid to Janu- | Febru- 
nid Total a. dependent} _ the = Pn 33 F ary | ary 
children? | blind ? e 1941 | 1940 
Alabama: 
Birmingham.__. , County.........| $365,104 | $364,615 $22, 557 $22, 629 $847 $6,679 | $311,903 $489 | —21.2 —4.8 
Mobile - - -- a ef eet 157, 220 156, 913 7, 158 1, 936 137 £88 146, 794 307 | +21.6 | -+17.0 
“a California 
Los Angeles _ _. .----d0__.........| 5,371, 082 | 5,343,638 | 2,362, 531 259, 699 166,177 | 1,057,700 | 1, 497, 531 27, 444 —4.3 —12.3 
EERE CS _ 1,070, 459 | 1, 067, 531 327, 328 48, 399 24, 920 , 540, 138 2,928 | —10.2 —22.9 
— Sacramento__ ee | MEETS 310, 248 308, 244 142, 418 21, 609 7, 562 30, 969 105, 686 2,004 | +2.7 —8.9 
San Diego ay EERRES -* 577,177 576, 146 302, 112 31,972 13, 219 53, 371 175, 472 1, 031 —5.2 —16.9 
San Francisco __. PS RRR --| 1,359, 759 | 1,341,022 439, 192 58, 053 26, 594 197, 162 620, 021 18, 737 —8.8 —21.7 
wil Oelerate: Denver. on SS ai 931, 196 927, 878 469, 970 62, 159 4, 531 63, 145 328, 073 63,318 +41 +5.6 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport... ...--. i ee 154, 517 152, 415 34, 147 6,001 700 731,777 79, 790 2,102 | —16.0 —9.3 
eerenera.........-.- SE FESS 226, 480 214, 940 53, 844 5, 619 811 7 85, 676 68, 990 11, 540 —9.0 —16.6 
— New Britain___--_--  S a 45, 906 45, 743 12, 828 2, 274 93 7 5, 558 24, 990 163 | —11.2| —30.1 
New Haven..._..--- o- o 202, 998 199, 941 52, 416 6, 370 1,135 7 54, 881 85, 139 3,057 | —21.0| —32.2 
Delaware: Wilmington-.---. County...... 160, 831 157, 814 17, 543 See 1....- 21, 428 106, 409 73,017 | —7.4 +2.0 
wail Dist. of Col.: Washington A 736, 615 718, 990 88, 741 35, 521 6, 296 54, 140 534, 292 17,625 | —7.8 —6.5 
Florida: 4 
Jacksonville... 0 eS 330, 675 329, 813 48, 340 9, 645 3, 203 6, 064 262, 561 862} —1.4| —19.8 
aa mS RRS 137, 846 129, 670 38, 118 11, 973 2, 567 6, 021 70, 991 8,176 —1.6 —5.3 
_ Georgia: Atlanta. -- OM atin 517, 240 510, 070 39, 286 23, 631 2, 665 24, 616 419, 872 7,170 —1.2 +9.5 
Illinois: 
Es .-d0__.........| 7, 108,397 | 7,025,953 | 1, 296, 936 77, 763 69, 268 | 2,337,025 | 3,244, 961 82,444 | —11.8} —19.9 
‘4 Springfield... .-.-.--- es! = De ‘ 268, 920 266, 488 57,074 2, 595 4, 451 53, 610 148, 758 2, 432 +1.0 —12.6 
1 Indiana: 
Evansville : ied esa Mace 264, 308 263, 499 43,979 23, 768 1, 700 63, 915 130, 137 809 +3.0 —17.8 
Fort Wayne ree ae : 180, 192 177, 890 46, 005 20, 994 1, 391 29, 302 80, 198 2, 302 —5.5 —30.8 
dV Indianapolis... _........-}--.-. a 602, 849 595, 354 138, 387 69, 993 7,013 84, 169 295, 792 7,495 | —21.9| —27.6 
South Bend__.--- Seat SRE 194, 461 194, 017 41,195 20, 585 1, 032 35, 911 95, 294 444 —6.1 —26.2 
‘al Terre Haute me ‘ees 262, 156 260, 830 59, 888 23, 899 2, 225 25, 518 149, 300 1,326 | —25.0 —15.6 
Iowa: 
or Des Moines... __.-- See cP 500, 037 499, 204 98, 484 3, 619 5, 988 77, 231 313, 972 743 +.6 —14.5 
8 . Sioux City do ----| 199,791 | 198,934 48, 904 4,007 2, 060 59, 637 84, 326 857) -32| 8&2 
‘ ansas: 
Kansas City ey oe 279, 550 279, 401 36, 876 16, 457 2, 292 26, 848 196, 928 149 -8.9 —12.5 
it; a | | ae 138, 450 137, 270 21, 246 8, 282 1, 286 11, 446 95, 010 1,180 +6.2 —2.5 
Wichita_____. =e Ss 3 236, 714 235, 970 46, 826 19, 367 2, 258 78, 191 89, 328 744 +8.0 +.2 
to Kentucky: Louisville = we 271, 408 265, 912 41, 828 5, RRR 32, 579 176, 132 5,496 | —23.3 —9.0 
Louisiana: 
il] New Orleans...  wacsnn 966, 337 956, 962 83, 937 127, 289 6, 884 54, 845 684, 007 79,375 —.4 —15.2 
Shreveport. __. . 74, 197 74, 024 22, 918 ‘ 806 7 11, 707 17, 797 Le | +6.1 +18.0 
te Maine: Portland. +) 100, 490 98, 520 19, 002 4, 677 1, 227 7 16, 377 57, 237 1,970 —1.1 —11.6 
Maryland: Baltimore : = eos 637, 433 624, 982 162, 366 127, 071 9, 465 165, 618 ‘ 12, 451 —6.3 —21.2 
Massachusetts: 
Boston... _- Sth ccccOBinacccdccunt & Gee | Oe 480, 156 272, 895 7, 959 385, 109 | 1,198,052 66, 125 —5.6 —10.2 
Vv Brockton ; _...-0.....-.-..-] 196,168 | 193, 782 61, 996 8, 664 26, 503 96, 221 2,386 | —3.8| —122 
a } Cambridge. . --. MAE SS 268, 280 264, 921 49,915 27, 538 932 77, 108, 541 3,359 | —18.3 —22.2 
of Fall River___. : RE 260, 340 260, 192 60, 144 13, 132 788 67, 001 119, 127 148 —2.0 —11.1 
Lawrence. : do___. 161, 630 160, 670 47, 364 6, 133 591 30, 391 76, 191 960 —3.3 —14.6 
of Lowell... en tas tacd 207,555 | 295,985 | 72,564 16, 120 928 979 | 157, 304 1,570| -22| -143 
Ee 269, 162 266, 301 79, 636 12, 341 837 7 54, 089 119, 398 7 2, 861 +.8 -9.9 
ts Malden.___.._____. eaeties do... 132,285 | 132, 256 34, 326 7,117 352 31, 612 58, 849 29) -21.0| -8&7 
New Bedford______- oe a 236, 625 235, 514 81, 401 12, 987 1,114 38, 700 101, 312 1,111 —2.1 —20.6 
ts Newton... Soe 82, 329 80, 401 21, 534 9, 994 152 21, 105 27, 616 1,928 | —16.3 —8.3 
Springfield... . et SRE 329, 403 326, 699 90, 128 23, 714 988 69, 600 142, 269 2, 704 —5.3 —13.3 
le Mi pi cresster inka Se 389, 986 385, 869 103, 943 b 658 98, 246 153, 332 4,117 —5.5 —10.6 
Michigan: 
al Detroit. __- P County_. .---| 2,937, 811 | 2,921, 846 267, 492 378, 075 6, 056 779, 464 | 1, 490, 759 7 15, 965 —6.9 —19.0 
Flint ee iad an 312, 758 312, 497 55, 413 28, 790 56, 795 , 838 261 | —19.1 -. 
1, Grand Rapids do ‘a al 381, 778 381, 277 107, 172 30, 593 2, 228 65, 464 175, 820 501 —1.5 —12.4 
Pontiac ____. = AREA Meer: 213, 408 213, 268 52, 262 26, 830 1, 416 7 39, 500 al 7140 | —12.9 -—17.8 
Saginaw_. hatte : Be 144, 342 144, 005 29, 281 18, 571 24, 924 70, 396 337 | —20.7 —19.9 
Minnesota: 
3- ae Sa ee 606, 895 602, 194 99, 205 38, 632 2, 731 156, 480 146 4, 701 +.3 —19.7 
Minneapolis -do0...........] 1, 256,719 | 1, 247, 687 285, 369 56, 688 6, 139 278, 230 621, 211 8, 032 —7.8 —14.8 
= Mise; . pr : inal cidade 673, 045 668, 089 110, 332 29, 523 3, 436 212, 195 312, 603 4, 957 +3.5 —9.6 
3 souri: 
e Kansas City... .....-- SE RD 648, 735 637, 641 207, 207 27, 957 10, 039 105, 357 287, 081 11,004 | —11.2 —39.5 
- i". eae City and county_| 1, 424,326 | 1, 402,988 295, 070 93, 147 17, 098 133, 406 864, 267 21,338 | —2.7 +7.6 
ie: Omaha... ones Qc aaeakes 483, 521 473, 288 92, 754 41, 873 2,723 , 097 308, 841 10, 233 +.3 —7.3 
New Jersey: 
- Jersey City_. Sidadntnie GA cateceesaun 236, 190 235, 731 28, 669 26, 620 1,098 73, 648 105, 696 6459 | —12.7 —26.0 
i (“ass EE Rouen RIE 813, 601 809, 123 67, 881 67, 707 2, 795 283, 509 387, 231 4,478 | —12.6 —12.8 
n PUNO cscnccnnvasswase |.....d0...........| 185,698 | 153,808 18, 014 14, 405 883 23, 832 96, 669 1,725 | —142' —11.4 
:. See footnotes at end of table. 
e 
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Table 16.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, February 1941—Continued 


(Corrected to Apr. 21, 1941] 





























Percentage 
Public funds change in 
; total from— 
State and urban area Area included Total ! Tt _———-— 
7 Aid to Aid to , Janu- | Febru- 
Total Ba dependent the ye al i ‘ ary ary 
children?| blind? e 1941 | 1940 
New York: 
hc wcnbicponcden County. ...<.... 1, $240, 053 $32, 760 $8, 968 $1, 165 $60,660 | $136, 500 $1,771 | —19.9 (%) 
i adsiineondmals anival do_.........-| 1,059, 512 | 1, 045, 434 122, 660 58, 292 3, 748 566, 363 294, 371 14, 078 —6.6 —25.1 
New Rochelle-_-__.__.._- See 80, 80, 13, 409 8, 484 0 54, 066 4, 077 429] -—3.9| —2.3 
I TS cninbadiconcl, caniel Se 15, 640, 688 | 15, 435, 349 | 1,617,992 | 1,097, 141 44, 467 | 6,321,616 | 6,354,133 | 7205, 339 —4.4 —4.3 
ere SE or ae 75, 74, 725 10, 026 , 292 232 44, 141 12, 034 1, 083 —8.5 —2B.2 
SSE ia a ' 603, 017 122, 993 42, 804 2, 599 320, 663 113, 958 3, 905 —5.7 —14.4 
an eS County. ........ 420, 436 416, 683 80, 365 21, 637 1, 438 201, 897 111, 346 3,753 | —12.5 —21.5 
DN ad ai ee els Secon | ee 135, 228 132, 793 30, 441 12, 069 341 53, 930 36, 012 2, 435 -7.1 —18.8 
SE Sa: | “ae 209, 747 208, 419 21, 185 17, 884 556 102, 277 66, 517 1,328 | —12.6| —16.2 
North Carolina: 
ee County.........- 103, 502 103, 502 14, 724 7, 278 670 2, 357 | —4.5 —20.2 
RE Peet RRL 98, 591 98, 102 17, 529 7, 997 1, 266 5, 937 65, 373 489 | —19.6 —7.9 
Greensboro_-_-._.......- a “ae % 91,770 91, 701 17, 642 9, 487 1, 049 1, 572 61, 951 69 —.4 +.2 
—<— ae ee SP ee 117, 597 116, 811 15, 188 7, 610 821 7, 280 85, 912 786 | —21.5 —12.4 
0: 
ee ee See ee 581, 794 579, 124 94, 128 17, 305 1, 998 86, 901 378, 802 2,660 | —13.4 —290.6 
9 Sea - Sia 71,471 271, 217 102, 226 14, 083 1, 983 28, 255 124, 670 254 —2.6 27.4 
RIP SP ERI 933, 776 918, 164 229, 611 40, 082 5, 129 238, 159 405, 183 15, 612 —3.7 —4.4 
REE “RPS 2, 183, 334 | 2, 140,435 261, 062 107, 036 9, 026 569, 231 | 1, 194, 080 42, 899 —5.6 —32.1 
IRE Lge ERE REE Stes 657, 648 655, 646 196, 053 22,770 6,7 115, 875 314, 152 2, 002 —.5 —17.7 
— (“s A FT 431, 702 430, 174 145, 675 15, 734 2, 520 65, 233 201, 012 1, 528 —1.2 —17.8 
Sa ayaNEl dale do... 2 117, 737 116, 821 53, 788 5, 201 1,317 7,001 49, 514 916 —2.3 —2.3 
| ae SS “aes 687,419 686, 847 152, 220 18, 640 4, 730 93, 730 417, 527 57 —2.0 —10.1 
SESE Bgae do. 284, 878 284, 399 59, 473 15, 870 3, 805 32, 434 172, 817 47 —14.0 —13.5 
Oklahoma: Tulsa_...........|.____ do. 231, 456 224, 001 91, 684 21, 691 2, 836 5, 818 101, 972 7,455 +6.6 +21.2 
Oregon: Portland...........|.____ ee Ri 536, 916 535, 417 168, 650 25, 005 4,775 84, 084 252, 903 1, 499 —2.6 —17.4 
Pennsylvania: 
Iii ctiieta sctenidaes ~— a 4 141, 289 140, 769 25, 748 15, 842 6, 304 16, 046 76, 829 520 —5.8 —19.9 
PS eee | ee 267, 297 267, 203 33, 753 40, 758 7, 151 34, 753 150, 788 “4 +1.8 +4.9 
Bethlehem _-_.......___- °)  SRRCee 170, 288 169, 318 26, 165 15, 538 5,614 18, 743 103, 258 970 —3.8 —13.3 
SE ry do. P 175, 607 173, 813 32, 882 25, 657 8, 139 15, 319 91,816 71,794 —7.6 —20.6 
2 See do 236, 089 235, 934 52, 559 38, 918 8, 062 30, 462 105, 933 155 —4.7 —18.2 
RE ER ei ERS 292, 806 292, 359 36, 440 44, 122 7, 682 35, 405 168, 710 447 —2.6 —6.5 
Paiacepeia.............}.___. oe 3, 757, 420 | 3,719, 261 548, 775 855, 289 75, 600 | 1,179, 189 | 1, 060, 408 738,159 | —10.8 —6.4 
TE SRT a 2, 371, 156 | 2, 353, 661 306, 656 363, O82 39, 524 711, 821 932, 578 17,495 | —12.0| —17.9 
ei ncinithiomncon ee 353, 015 352, 027 46, 336 44, 055 9, 894 | 43, 440 208, 302 988 | +12.0) +67 
a — “a 783, 740 780, 588 76, 241 118, 415 12, 523 285, 080 288, 329 73,152 | —2.2 | —3.2 
I Tae ea 961, 776 960, 493 57, 165 202, 658 17, 190 283, 585 399, 895 1, 283 |= 4.6 —6.8 
Rhode Island: Providence___| City_.._.._.__- 405, 961 399, 924 , 126 22, 546 756 | 121,005 191, 401 6,037 | —17.1 | —19.9 
South Carolina: Charleston _| County-_- 144, 132 143, 591 8, 271 4, 683 670 2, 580 127, 387 7541| —28] —16.6 
Tennessee: | 
Es ..do 157, 623 157, 623 18, 089 21, 086 809 2, 409 115, 230 |..... —1.6 —11.1 
TLS sees: ae 216, 551 211, 374 51, 123 25, 490 3, 177 713 130, 871 5,177 —14.5 —34.7 
v EE ee do... 221, 139 219, 635 41, 881 27, 626 2, 675 2, 482 144, 971 1,504 | —5.2 —5.5 
exas: 
| ee ae aos 364, 032 360, 220 115, 908 674 14, 413 229, 225 3,812 | +17.2 +13.0 
RE Geer do ' 66, 548 66, 444 11, 050 ‘5 218 55, 176 104| +9.8| —36.4 
Forth Worth............ aie 303,182 | 302,507 78, 726 9, 431 214, 350 675| +.6] +.5 
a > “as 338, 305 334, 809 91, 636 ‘a 22, 504 220, 579 3, 496 —2.6) 13.6 
San Antonio_____ See eee a rrAS 327, 767 322, 896 87, 416 al | - 235, 480 4,871 — 20.8 —7.9 
Vinton nae Olty.......1..... cithechitnas 462, 623 460, 629 130, 569 56, 110 1, 521 | 64, 927 207, 502 1° 1,904 | —1.3 —2.5 
/irginia: 
eo UE es 91, 923 91,119 10, 433 5, 975 875 2, 492 71, 344 804 | 2.6 +14.7 
i a EE __ 172,115 | 165, 565 15, 589 9, 203 1, 145 14,607 | 125,021 | 16,550 | —19.5 | —16.9 
ae 7 28, 983 28, 983 5, 196 3, 659 461 1, 757 17,910 — 22.0 —1.2 
Washington: 
NT disse siactene disindine County. .._.-- 703, 827 698, 967 258, 922 40, 303 8, 778 97, 873 293, 091 7 4, 860 +2.4 —13.8 
Tacoma. .._- niiiliiidinnaene ee “SS 305, 195 305, 195 104, 907 17, 469 2, 631 26, 189 153, 999 |} +1.6 —30.3 
ball Huntington_. ..do 143, 458 142, 863 12, 433 6, 835 938 7,437 115, 220 595 | +5.9 +8.5 
nsin: 
See ee 139, 144 139, 069 30, 272 16, 989 1, 341 32, 442 58, 025 75 —4.0 —29.3 
Ie ..do 238, 445 238, 081 52, 634 28, 804 1, 208 36, 732 118, 703 364 +.1 —7.2 
NO i = 1, 553, 849 | 1, 542, 750 252, 220 115, 221 9, 643 380, 183 785, 483 711,099 | —16.5 —22.8 
ee Seer ae 129, 031 128, 319 31, 891 19, 575 1,007 21, 634 54, 212 712 —7.2 —29.2 


























1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data 


all pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these 


areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
for assistance poe include obligations incurred for burials, in addition by the WPA 
to obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, médical care, 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
and hospitalization. 6 Estimated. 


4 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
and for areas in States not participating under the Social Security Act. 
4 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on basis of need. 


4 Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 


7 Includes estimate. 

§ Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 

* Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

10 Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief pa. 

it Data for city of Richmond and Chesterfield and Henrico Counties. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 

Increases in employment have taken place stead- 
ily in most parts of the country and are widely 
distributed in many manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing fields, both defense and nondefense. 
The most general increases have taken place in 
the manufacture of aircraft and machinery, ship- 
building, textile and garment making, and agricul- 
ture. Shortages of materials, however, have de- 
layed delivery of machinery and prevented a more 
marked increase in employment in many areas, 
especially New England, New York, the Great 
Lakes States, and California. Lay-offs have 
resulted in many States. Difficulties arising from 
material shortages have been particularly notable 
in the case of plants which are dependent on 
supplies of aluminum, steel, copper, zinc, nickel, 
and brass. Partly because of such shortages, 
airplane factories, machine shops, and other 
defense industries plants in many localities have 
restricted hiring schedules. 

The severity of shortages of competent machine- 
shop, aircraft, shipbuilding, and general metal 
workers has continued, and in some categories the 
lack of key skilled workers has become more acute. 
With production of textiles, garments, and boots 
and shoes at seasonal peaks in many areas, an 
increasing number of local shortages of workers 
are reported in these industries. 

The shift of building activity from military 
construction to industrial and residental building 
has been more marked. After a fairly general 
decline in February, demand for construction 
workers improved in almost every region. An 
ample supply of construction workers is available, 
but shortages in some skilled categories are ex- 
pected to occur in localities of New England, New 
York, and the Great Lakes States. 

Because of the recent slackening in demand for 
construction workers, it had been widely believed 
that former farm laborers who had obtained 
temporary unskilled building jobs would return 
to the farms in time to relieve the shortage of 
labor for spring planting. In many agricultural 
areas, however, the number of farm workers who 
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have returned has been considerably less than the 
number needed, and the migration of farm workers 
to cities and to defense projects in search of higher 
wages has continued. Farmers have increased 
wages in some sections in order to obtain laborers, 
It is reported that farmers in some areas of New 
York are now offering to furnish homes for married 
men with families and pay wages of $40 to $50 
per month, while Wisconsin farmers are said to 
be having difficulty finding laborers even at 
increased wages of $50 per month, plus board and 
lodging. Draft boards in Minnesota are deferring 
farm hands until after the harvest. 

Enrollment in defense vocational training 
courses is still increasing, and more employers are 
hiring trainees; training in industry is also reported 
by more plants. Vocational training programs 
for rural youth have been started in Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and New York. There has 
been little progress, however, in utilizing available 
labor more effectively except in the employment 
of women, and there is only slight indication of 
relaxation of restrictions based on race and 
nationality. 

Numerous interesting instances have been 
reported of the employment of women in jobs 
heretofore given only to men, although the actual 
number of women involved is still relatively small. 
A Los Angeles aircraft plant has hired 21 women to 
assemble small electrical and mechanical parts; 
another California company has hired 25 for 
cleaning and finishing operations on light metal 
and plastic die castings, and intends to employ 
additional women for simple soldering. A brass 
company in Connecticut is using women to replace 
men on light machine operations. Women are 
replacing men in the hairspring department of a 
Massachusetts watch company, after highly skilled 
jobs have been simplified. Women employed for 
the first time as clicking-machine operators and 
cutters on army shoes and boots in Missouri have 
been found entirely satisfactory; company officials 
who formerly thought the work too heavy for 
women are now considering female applicants on 
the same basis as men for cutting-room work. 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-March 1941 
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The tendency toward increased utilization of 
women in skilled work has also been noted in the 
South; a Shreveport, Louisiana, electric-motor 
manufacturer has employed a number of women 
as armature winders. 

Some Alabama textile mills and machine shops 
have revised educational requirements upward in 
order to obtain new employees who can learn their 
work with a minimum loss of time; conversely, a 
California aircraft company has relaxed its grading 
of personality and aptitude tests sufficiently to hire 
60 percent of all applicants referred, instead of 30 
percent as heretofore. 


Review of the Month 


The improvement in industrial activity since 
November 1940 has been reflected in successively 
sharper reductions in unemployment insurance 
claims and benefits from comparable periods in 
preceding years. In March the average number 
of workers receiving benefit payments was 333,000 
less than in March 1940; there was a similar drop 
of 34 percent in continued claims receipts and of 
29 percent in benefit payments. Continued claim 
receipts numbered 3.7 million, a decrease of 7.6 
percent from the previous month, and benefit 
payments declined 2.9 percent to $33.6 million. 
About 3.2 million weeks of unemployment were 
compensated in March, and benefits were paid to 
an average of 762,000 unemployed workers, 45,000 
less than in February. 

A 9.3-percent increase of placements in March 
to 376,000 was attributable almost entirely to the 
greater number of working days in the month; on 
a daily rate basis, placements were 5 percent lower 


a 


than in February. Complete placements made 
during the month, however, were 55 percent higher 
than in March 1940 and 48 percent higher than jn 
March 1939. In the first 3 months of this year 
more than 847,000 different individuals were 
placed in jobs, 343,000 more than in January- 
March 1940. Total placements for January- 
March 1941 exceeded those for the corresponding 
3-month period of 1940 by 416,000—a gain of 62 
percent. As in February, approximately two- 
thirds of the total jobs filled in March were ex- 
pected to last longer than a month; a year ago, 
only slightly more than half of complete placements 
were of such duration. More than 1.6 million ap- 
plicants registered for jobs during March. That 
many of these registrations may be attributable 
to the Nation-wide effort which began March 15 
to induce all available workers not already reg- 
istered to file applications at their local employ- 
ment service offices, can be seen from the fact 
that new applications were 17 percent higher than 
in February and comprised 44 percent of total 
applications this month. This marks the first time 
that new applications (the first record that the local 
office makes of an individual’s desire to be placed 
in a job) are being shown on table 1. The number 
of registrants actively seeking work totaled 5.2 
million, practically unchanged from the previous 
month and slightly higher than on March 31, 1940, 
when the active files were cleared to make way for 
a Nation-wide inventory of available workers 
registered at local employment service offices. 


Placement Activities 


All but 11 States reported increased placements 
over February (table 1). Outstanding gains of 
more than 50 percent were shown for Idaho, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and Utah. Declines in some States— 
particularly in Louisiana, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Wyoming—re- 
flected the curtailment of large-scale placements 
on military construction projects. Significant 
increases—from one to three times more than 
placements made in the first 3 months of 1940— 
were noted in Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. Of the nearly 1.1 million complete place- 
ments made in the first quarter of 1941, 67 percent 
were expected to last longer than a month, in 
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ade contrast to only 54 percent in the same period February but 75 percent more than in March 1940. 
her last year. Supplementary placements numbered The largest proportion of regular placements— 
nin 53,000 in March, a decline of 21 percent from more than 90 percent—was reported by North 
rear 
rere Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, March 1941 
ry- [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 24, 1941] 
ay- Complete placements Applications received Active file 
ling ” 
| 62 March 1941 January-March 1941 Total New Pa. - a 
WO0- |__ m eS 
Sup- 
- Percentage 2 
ex change from— Total Regular i + 
ZO Social Security Board a Number 
‘ region and State . Per- Per- | asof 
nts | — Per- an centage centage| Mar. 31, 
| Num- iver ; centage Num- change Num- change 1941 J. Mer. 
\- ber > change . r rom r om » 
ed Ld March |™°2t)} Num- | from | Num- aes Febru- Febru- 
hat joy | 1940 ber Janu- ber [Tota ary 1941 ary 1941 
ble March 
1940 
15 Se ae ee iia tl eae | 
"eg- Total |376, 302 +9.3 +54. 6 |245,032 |1,083,800 | +62.3 |726,741 67.0 \53, 124 |1,627,551 | +18.7 |714,788 | +17.1 |5,166,491 | +1.3 +2.8 
o Region I: 
oy Connecticut ; 7,734 | +6.4 |+108.4 5,952 | 21,999 | +93.0 | 16,689 | 75.9 123 | 22,424 —3.6 | 8,118 | +4.0] 50,012 |—12.8 | —28.0 
act Maine._..__.. 2,995 |+51.6 |+164.6 | 2,558 6,775 | +83.0| 5,347 | 78.9 30 13,754 | +46.8 | 4,091 | +28.4 | 36,681 | +8.5 | —15.3 
Massachusetts.._| 7,418 |+18.3 |4+160.9 | 6,175 19,795 |+107.9 | 15,679 79.2 65 55,155 | +15.1 | 31,582 | +29.5 | 208,391 | —4.0 | +31.9 
1an New Hampshire 1,378 |—20.1 | +12.8]| 1,083 4,766 | +4.7 ; 78.4 197 6,696 | +27.9| 1,549) +5.5]| 18,850 |+15.9| —5.4 
Rhode Island....| 1,924 |+12.6 |+215.4 1, 569 5, 336 |+189.7 4,435 | 83.1 0 12,177 | +20.6 | 6,264 | +14.7 42,826 |+19.0 | +8.7 
tal — cued 868 |+14.5 | +35.4 469 2,509 | +34.8/ 1,449 7.8 8 3,016 | +16.7 | 1,048 | +65.8 | 12,020 | —2.9 | —26.4 
Region II: 
me “New York Riikistein .| 38,119 |+16.3 | +80.3 | 21,394 | 104,757 | +76.7 | 58,558 | 55.9 | 1,696 | 256,143 | +76.3 |108,249 | +98.3 | 533,824 | +4.1 —9.8 
| Region : 
cal », 2 1,121 | —9.4 | +47.3 638 | 3,563 | +60.1| 1,956] 54.9 13| 3,548| —4.5] 1,142] +28.2] 11,203 | —3.1 | —27.5 
New Jersey... ...| 15,195 |+33.8 | +88.8 | 8,469 | 39,017 | +53.0 | 23,950 | 61.4 61 | 54,866 | +24.6 | 22,980 | +25.7'| 202,966 | —2.3 | —10.6 
ced ea. _| 15,772 |+15.8 | +61.6 | 11,393 | 44,508 | +57.1 | 31,975 | 71.8 866 | 123,104) 43.2 | 53,509 | +5.6 | 385,108} —.9 | +36.4 
i Region IV: | 
ber | Sp ist. of Col... | 4,936 |4+15.7 | +54.1 2, 445 14,174 | +58.6 | 6,622 | 46.7 42 13,755 | +14.0| 4,337 | +12.1 | 28,804 | —2.1 | —28.2 
| Maryland .| 5,372 |4+22.5 | +85.5 | 3,835 14, 440 | +77.4 | 10,165 | 70.4 6 | 24,448 | +22.7| 9,709 | +38.2/| 53,483 | +5.7 | —28.7 
5.2 North Carolina. _| 20,902 |—29.4 |+249.8 | 18,711 | 69,926 |+333.2 | 63,971 | 91.5 | 5,122 | 32,850 | —28.2| 14,370 | —42.3| 93,628 |-11.2| +2.3 
| Virginia . | 10,811 |+10.2 |+195.0 |} 8,785 | 27,877 |+159.1 | 22,054 79.1 22,945 | +10.8 | 11,936 | +3.5 | 49,873 | +5.0/| +7.4 
us R — Virginia 3,496 | +7.0 | +50.9 | 2,412 9,436 | +49.6 | 6,490 | 68.8 340 18, 431 —1.6| 5,231 | —13.6| 65,070 | —1. +2. 
egion ~ | 
40 eKentucky 7 2,588 |+11.4 | +22.3] 1,529] 8,387 | +59.3| 5,910| 70.5] 148] 21,498) +8.9] 11,763 | +19.0| 96,139) +4.2] +7.1 
, Michigan. . -. | 11,709 |+22.6 | +42.5 | 8,193 31,215 | +38.2 | 21,515 | 68.9 193 78,149 | +20.9 | 30,874 | +29.2 | 174,731 |+18.0 | —15.1 
for | = " | 19,054 |+20.2 | +55.0 | 11,491 51,857 | +61.3 | 31,290 | 60.3 362 | 69,689 | +4.9 | 29,515 | +13.6 | 316,710 | +2.1 | +15.7 
Region VI: | 
ers eiilinois ae ' 19,733 |+20.3 | +68.3 | 13,189 | 53,171 | +55.5 | 34,491 64.9 987 | 83,990 | +13.1 | 35,846 —.4 | 267,443 |+15.3 | +61.5 
Indiana. - | 11,171 |+40.0 | +60.4 7,614 | 28,721 | +56.0 | 20,029 | 69.7 715 | 34,533 +8.1 | 19,719 | +24.4 | 184,963 |+10.4 | +25.0 
a a — 7,468 |+23.9 | +43.1 4, 651 20,306 | +40.3 | 12,721 62.6 324 25, 764 | +10.0 | 11,274 | +11.5 | 109,100 | —5.8 | —14. 
ion VII: 
pe _.......| 3,162 | +1.3 | —16.5 | 2,281 10, 055 +3.5 | 7,499 | 74.6 179 | 36,044 | +91.9 | 16,702 | +99.7 | 104,930 |+12.0| -—6.0 
Florida____. 5,364 |—22.1 | +91.6 | 3,587 | 23,340 |+145.3 | 18,883 | 80.9 | 1,224] 30,972 | +29.9 | 20,013 | +27.5) 90, +15.0 | +85.3 
Georgia. __. | 6,968 | +7.4 —7.6 4, 328 21,673 | +12.1 | 14,905 | 68.8 100 | 28,484 | +25.2 | 16,184 | +13.6 | 116,447 |—12.6 | —10.0 
Mississippi 3, 834 |+69. 6 —6.4 3, 211 8, 367 —8.0 | 6,861 82.0 93 17,793 | +31.8 | 7,130 | +26.1 444 +.1 | +243 
its South Carolina 4,455 |\—26.8 | +62.2 | 3,358 | 22,795 |+197.3 | 20,193 | 88.6 125 12, 391 +1.0 | 6,528 | —13.4 | 45,257 | —1.1 | +17.2 
f R Tennessee __ 7,307 | +8.6 | +81.0 5,808 | 22,378 |+105.7 | 18,002 | 80.4 1,539 23,295 | +24.6 | 16,328 | +33.4 | 125,387 | +4.2 +6.5 
ion VIII: 
. ee ; 6,922 |+37.3 | +51.2 | 4,185 16,838 | +16.5 | 9,809 | 58.2 767 18, 387 +9.0 |} 5,779 | +12.2| 70,197 | —8.0 | —15.8 
10 Minnesota. - - | 4,357 l411.4 +26.2 | 2,647 12, 287 | +23.5 | 7,432) 60.5 150 , 358 | +29.2 9, 864 +31.4 | 113,688 | +2.4 | —22.7 
: Nebraska.....___| 2,176 |+45.4| +122] 1,372] 5,245] +94] 3,072] 58.6 54| 9,822) +26] 3,377 | +15.8| 47,591 | —1.0| +16.2 
‘th North Dakota.._| 1,645 |+55.3 | +37.4 936 4,122 | +36.9 2,172 52.7 45 5, 258 —9.6 1,704 | +42.7 30, 524 —.5 +2.3 
2 South Dakota__. | 985 our +15.2 481 2,613 | +20.5 1,158 | 44.3 36 5,355 | +60.1 1,342 | +35.0 | 25,100 | +7.7 | —12.4 
— ion LX: 
"Asbennee ‘ 6, 169 |+30.1 | +55.1 2, 069 17, 269 |+114.4 7, 577 43.9 | 1, 267 15, 678 | +56.1 8,408 | +61.0 | 41,088 | +2.1 —9.7 
th Kansas... .... 5,900 |+30.3 | +79.9 | 3,151 16, 259 |+103.7 | 9,298) 57.2 247 | #22,528 | +18.7 | 8,633 | +19.1 | 63,824 | +4.4 +2.3 
Missouri. -- | 15,152 |—11.8 |+137.7 | 12,319 | 43,923 |+160.8 | 36,562 | 83.2 7 47,470 —2.4 | 21,195 | —12.6 | 190,446 | —2.9 | +19.0 
re- 7 Oklahoma... ... 3, 646 | +21. 0 | —18.6 1, 838 9, 556 —8.2 |) 4,662) 48.8 / 1,171 23,055 | +19.0 | 10,772 | +26.7 | 57,620 |+23.4 | —34.9 
egion X: 
its “echieee. F ‘ 5, 870 |93.8 +54.2 | 4,690 18,773 | +67.7 | 15,692 | 83.6 | 7,691 23,735 | —22.4 | 10,493 | —38.7 | 119,941 | —1.5 | +72.5 
New Mexico.....| 1,151 140.0 | +15.2 865 4,082 | +42.1 , 201 78.4 201 5,883 | —14.4] 2, —27.1| 29, —2.6 | —14.3 
nt R _ meee 26, 563 |—12.2 —6.5 | 11,856 | 96,769 22.2 | 52,925 | 54.7 {15,980 | 63,626) +1.5 | 35,000 | —12.5 | 226,011 | —8.8 —6.0 
egion XI: 
Ari er | 3,155 36.7 —4.3 2, 072 71,979 —9.8 5, 144 64.5 | 2,643 5,999 | +13.9 2, 301 —.3 18,055 | —5.0 | —24.8 
- Goleake. osacent ee H- 5 +8.1 1, 553 7 371 +6.2 3,917 53.1 105 16,914 | +14.6 5,655 | +10.0| 61,884 —.8 | +13.1 
mei Idaho. ...........| 2,186 |+88.3 | +30.7 1, 217 4,450 | +20.0 552 | 57.3 197 7, 591 +2.0) 1,905 —8.8 | 17,766 |—14.7 | +36.3 
Montana. | 1,162 |+52.7 | +149 853 2,607 | +13.9 1,789 | 68.6 241 6,439 | +23.1 2,059 | +11.8 452 |+10.2 | —10.7 
a= Utah. ...----| 1,385 |+51.2 |+106.1 759 3,752 | +66.8 1,778 | 47.4 10 5, 959 —8.0 | 2,000; —1.2| 23,182 | +14 +2.6 
d R at gl ‘ | 814 |—52.5 | +62.8 485 4, 274 ‘pan 5 | 3,627 | 84.9 3 3,750 | +33.1 954 | +3.6 7, +3.0 | —21.6 
a, egion XII: s 
California... .... | 28,112 |+27.6 | +56.9 | 16,317 4,143 | +55.6 | 42,874 | 57.8 | 3,346 | 130,746 | +21.7 | 55,430 | +13.1 | 400,583 —.8 —.9 
0- ven gg oo 1, 463 |+54. 3 | +29.0 ‘3. 232 | +20.1 1, 864 57.7 125 2,745 | +20.0 1,302 | +22.2 5,783 | —6.2 —2.8 
Oregon... : | 6,959 |+27.5 | +58.9 5, 137 17, 938 +64.5 | 12,001 66.9 955 18, 219 +.7 8, 178 +4.8 | 38,497 | —7.6 | +15.6 
e- T har nae 5,509 |+27.6 | —10.3 | 3,308 14,749 | —1.7 | 9,179 | 62.2 | 2,666 | 28,812 | +19.1| 7,666 | +188) 50,710 | —4.2 | —45.9 
erritories: 
nt Alaska. -. 491 | +2.5 | +28.9 258 1,391 | +12.2 717 51.5 18 1,274 | +63.8 762 | +88.1 2,004 | +5.9 | —24.5 
in Hawaii______- 825 j= +8.0 684 3, 035 +33.9 | 2,363 77.8 8 034 —2.0/} 1,239) +52 5,838 |—15.5 | —29.2 
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Carolina. More than 80 percent of all placements 
in Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming were also expected to last longer than 
a month. Chiefly because of the many place- 








ments made in domestic-service occupations jp 
the District of Columbia and in short-time agri. 
cultural jobs in Arkansas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Utah, less than half the placements 
made in these States were of a regular nature, 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1941] 










































































Men Women 
Complete placements Active file Complete placements Active file 
Social Security Board * 
region and State Percent —— Percent- Percent- on Percent- 
age | Regular | cations |Numberas| _,92° age | Regular | cations | Numberas| 98° 
Number 7 (over 1 | received of Mar. a Number om | (over 1 | received | of Mar. — 
March month) 31, 1941 Mar. 31, March month) 31, 1941 Mar. 31 
1940 1940 1940 1940 | 
} 
REE 230, 199 +73. 6 158, 385 | ! 1,173, 747 | | 3,816,011 1+1.6 146, 103 +32.0 86, 647 | | 452, 530 | 1 1, 348, 386 | 146.5 
Region I: | 
Connecticut - - . ---.- 4, 948 +151.7 4, 090 15, 269 32, 253 —35. 2 2, 786 +59. 6 1, 862 7, 155 17, 759 —9.9 
a a 2, 149 +289. 3 1, 890 10, 515 28, 885 —13.3 846 +45.9 668 3, 229 7, 796 —21.8 
Massachusetts _-____- 3, 874 +214.7 3, 304 37, 624 138, 191 +37. 1 3, 544 +119.8 2, 871 17, 531 70, 200 +22.7 
New Ham ae 897 +14.8 710 4, 673 13, 000 —9.3 481 +9. 1 373 2, 023 5, 850 +4.8 
Rhode Island - _----- 992 +338. 9 836 7, 066 26, 749 +27.8 932 +142.7 7 5, 111 16, 077 —13.0 
. >= ae 457 +57.6 275 2, 246 q —21.9 411 +17.1 194 770 2, 725 —38.5 
Region II: 
B ao Bie Se ee 16, 446 +83. 3 11, 055 175, 515 370, 170 —11.9 21, 673 +78. 2 10, 339 80, 628 163, 654 —4.8 
egion IIT: 
Delaware---._...-_- 463 +74.7 382 2, 445 7, 870 —30.3 658 +32.7 256 1, 103 3, 333 —19.6 
New Jersey -____.---- 7, 554 +198.4 4, 202 37, 397 134, 818 —12.3 7, 641 +38. 5 4, 267 17, 469 68, 148 -7.1 
Pennsylvania -_-__--- 8, 237 +103.9 6, 448 90, 463 288, 329 +33. 3 7, 535 +31.7 4, 045 32, 641 96, 779 +46.5 
+57.1 1, 098 8, 728 19, 177 —27.9 2, 666 +51.6 1, 347 5, 027 9, 627 —B.7 
+79. 6 2,615 16, 318 37, 115 — 36.3 1, 835 +98. 0 1, 220 8, 130 16, 368 —2.7 
+419.3 16, 884 § 67, 873 +8. 1 2,7: +10.4 1, 827 8, 261 25, 755 —10.3 
+270. 2 6, 984 16, 447 34, 627 +4. 6 2, 799 +86. 5 1, 801 6, 498 15, 246 +14.6 
+90. 2 1, 530 14, 460 54, 239 —.3 1, 590 +21.1 882 3, 971 10, 831 +20.9 
+34. 3 861 16, 917 77, 385 +8.6 1,210 +11.0 668 4, 581 18, 754 +14 
+67.0 5, 381 56, 585 132, 150 —19.3 4, 476 +15.6 2, 812 21, 564 42, 581 +1.2 
+83. 6 6, 471 48, 371 230, 076 +9. 2 8, 945 +319 5, 020 21, 318 | 86, 634 +37.3 
+130.8 8, 212 61, 758 199, 623 +69.4 7,918 +19.9 4,977 22, 232 67, 820 +41.9 
+154. 4 4,417 23, 328 134, 367 +17.4 4, 844 +8. 1 3, 197 11, 205 50, 596 +80.7 
.3 2, 675 18, 116 , 309 —18.0 3, 287 +21. 5 1,976 7, 648 25, 791 +.7 
—24.3 1, 408 29, 265 84, 482 —6.8 1, 234 —.6 873 6,779 | 20, 448 -—2.3 
+117. 2 2, 561 23, 567 68, 687 +80. 1 1, 597 +50. 0 1, 026 7, 405 | 22, 099 +103. 4 
—9.0 2, 656 19, 867 82, 211 —11.1 2, 021 —4,1 1, 672 8, 617 | 3A, 236 7. 
—21.6 2, 032 13,319 46, 089 +17.4 1, 334 +471 1,179 4,474 12, 355 +59. 1 
+49.3 2,313 8, 888 33, 310 +9.0 1,316 +104, 3 1,045 3, 503 11, 947 +48. 1 
+121.8 3, 837 16, 456 89, 621 +5.3 2,779 +39. 2 1,971 6, 839 35, 766 +9.5 
+79.3 2, 688 13, 447 54, 433 —16.9 2,711 +21.6 1, 497 4, 940 15, 764 —11.4 
+30. 7 1,304 22, 437 , 238 —20.6 2, 182 +22. 1 1, 253 7,921 23, 450 —29.8 
+11.8 939 7, 341 39, 079 +19.1 685 +12.8 433 2, 481 8, 512 +4.4 
+52.8 495 3, 372 23,744 -.1 872 +26. 2 441 1, 886 6, 780 +11.7 
+19.8 249 4,127 19, 590 —12.5 489 +10.9 232 1, 228 5, 510 —12.0 
+50. 2 1, 003 12, 579 33, 332 —8.2 2, 380 +63. 5 1, 066 3, 099 7,706 —15.7 
+112.2 2, 317 17, 947 51, 268 +.3 1, 634 +28.7 834 4, 581 12, 556 +11.6 
+252. 6 9, 684 35, 170 148, 198 +24.1 3, 711 +18, 6 2, 635 12, 300 42, 248 +4.0 
—33.9 825 18, 467 45, 492 — 36.5 1, 844 +5.2 1,013 4, 588 12, 128 —27.7 
+73.0 3, 032 17, 802 100, 154 +80.7 2, 304 +32.0 1, 658 5, 933 19, 787 +40, 2 
+12.7 613 5, 054 25, 766 —12.0 378 +20. 8 252 829 3, 830 -—27.1 
—9.2 6, 633 47,393 177, 954 —2.3 10, 200 —2.0 5, 223 16, 233 48, 057 -17.4 
+2.1 1, 574 3 14, 439 —23.8 1, 004 —15.7 498 1,314 3, 616 —3.2 
+8.3 936 13, 377 48, 217 +9. 1 1, 158 +7.7 617 3, 537 13, 667 +30.1 
+46.7 796 6, 468 15, 782 +36.9 713 +6.7 421 1, 123 1, 984 +31.8 
+8.4 635 8 417 22, 645 —9.1 349 +33.7 218 1,022 3, 807 —10.4 
+174.3 562 4, 652 19, 242 +2.1 370 +22. 5 197 1, 307 3, 940 +5.0 
+90. 3 401 3, 159 6,719 —22.1 184 +8.9 84 591 1, 276 —18.4 
7, +68. 3 10, 273 89, 986 277, 849 —4.2 10, 463 +40.9 6, 044 40, 760 131, 734 +7.0 
1, 088 +38. 1 688 2, 165 4, 440 —8.5 375 +8.4 164 580 1, 343 +22.0 
5, 858 +73. 1 4, 433 14, 934 30, 667 +13.2 1, 101 +10.5 704 8, 285 7, 830 +26.0 
Washington........- 3, 856 —11.7 2, 248 21, 941 39, 036 —46.8 . —6.8 1,060 6, 871 11, 674 —42.6 
Territories: 
so 372| +22.0 222 (2) (2) STE SOR 119| +56.6 36| (3) ® Lie 
Sa 695 +5.1 618 1, 635 3, 826 —38.1 130 +26. 2 66 2,012 -2.7 
1 Excludes Alaska. 
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2 Data not reported. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-March 1941 
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North Carolina, where large military construction 
projects are under way, led all other States with 
64,000 regular placements made during the first 3 
months of 1941. New York made 59,000, and 
Texas, 53,000 regular placements. 

Of the total complete placements made by pub- 
lic employment offices, 230,000 were filled by 
men and 146,000 by women (table 2). Place- 
ments of men were three-fourths greater than those 
made in March 1940, while placements of women 
were one-third greater. Two-thirds of the jobs 
filled by men and more than half of the jobs filled by 
women were expected to last longer than a month. 
Placements of men were greater than in March 
1940 in all but 6 States and placements of women, 
inall but 5. Asin February, placements of women 
exceeded those of men in Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

More than 1.6 million applications for jobs were 
received during March, an increase of 19 percent 
over February and the largest March volume since 
1934. All but 10 jurisdictions reported increases 
over February. New applications filed in March 
were almost double the February volume in Ala- 
bama, Alaska, and New York and were at least 
60 percent greater in Arkansas and Vermont. 
The number of registrants actively seeking work 
on March 31 totaled 5.2 million, slightly more than 
at the end of February. Despite a 3-percent 
increase over March 1940 for the country as a 
whole, the number of job seekers registered in 
March 1941 was smaller in 28 States. Reductions 
of 25 percent or more were reported by 10 widely 
scattered States. Of the States having greater 
numbers of registrants this March than last, 
Florida, Illinois, and Louisiana each showed the 
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largest increases, ranging from 62 to 85 percent. 

A total of 1.2 million applications for work were 
filed by men, a 24-percent increase over March 
1940, while the 453,000 filed by women repre- 
sented an increase of 13 percent. At the end of 
March, the active file of men was 1.6 percent 
greater than in March 1940, while that of women 
was 6.5 percent greater. Nevertheless, in 29 
States the number of male job seekers registered 
this March was smaller than in the same month 
last year, and women registrants were fewer in 
24 States. 


Registrants in Selected Defense Occupations 


Some 364,000 workers primarily qualified in a 
selected list of technical, skilled, and semiskilled 
defense occupations were registered at public em- 
ployment offices on March 22 (table 3). The 
total number of workers registered in the selected 
occupations increased 7,400 or 2.1 percent over 
the number in the same occupations on February 
21. The bulk of the increase in March occurred 
in both the building and metal trades; in February, 
the increase over January was attributable to the 
larger number of workers registered in the building 
trades. The survey in March was made at the 
end of the first week of a Nation-wide campaign 
to induce all available workers, not already regis- 
tered, to file an application for work at their local 
eriployment service offices. 

Although 394 occupations were included in the 
survey, 85 percent of all the registrants were con- 
centrated in 65 occupations, in each of which 
there were 1,000 or more registrants. Practically 


Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, January 1939-March 1941! 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 
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Carolina. More than 80 percent of all placements 
in Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming were also expected to last longer than 
a month. Chiefly because of the many place- 





ments made in domestic-service occupations jn 
the District of Columbia and in short-time agri- 
cultural jobs in Arkansas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Utah, less than half the placements 
made in these States were of a regular nature, 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1941] 















































Men Women 
Complete placements Active file Complete placements | | Active file 
Social Security Board 7 % 
region and State Percent- pag Percent- Percent- a Percent- 
age | Regular | cations |Numberas| _,92° age | Regular | cations | Numberas| 98° 
Number “— (over 1 | received | of Mar. on Number | oe (over 1 | received | of Mar. change 
March | Month) 31, 1941 | Mar. 31, March | ™onth) 31, 1041 Mar. 31, 
1940 1940 | 1940 1940 
ee 230, 199 +73. 6 158, 385 | ! 1,173, 747 | 1 3,816,011 1+1.6 | 146, 103 +32.0 | 86, 647 | | 452, 530 1 1, 348, 386 146.5 
Region I: 
Connecticut -- - ~~. -- 4, 948 +151.7 4, 090 15, 269 32, 253 —35. 2 2, 786 +59.6 1, 862 7, 155 17, 759 —9.9 

as 2, 149 +289. 3 1, 890 10, 515 28, 885 —13.3 846 +45.9 668 3, 229 7, 796 —21.8 
Massachusetts _____- 3, 874 +214.7 3, 304 37, 624 138, 191 +37. 1 3, 544 +119.8 2, 871 17, 531 70, 200 +22.7 
New Hampshire ___- 897 +14.8 710 4, 673 13, 000 —9.3 481 +9.1 373 2, 023 5, 850 +4.8 
Rhode Island ------- 992 +338. 9 836 7,066 26, 749 +27.8 932 +142.7 733 5,111 16, 077 —13.0 

R a Oe Rae 457 +57.6 275 2, 246 9, 295 —21.9 411 +17.1 104 770 2, 725 —38.5 
n II: 
R ws * igs ie 16, 446 +83. 3 11, 055 175, 515 370, 170 —11.9 21, 673 +78. 2 10, 339 80, 628 163, 654 —4.8 
egion IIT: 
Delaware -__-_...._- 463 +74.7 382 2, 445 7,870 —30.3 658 +32.7 256 1, 103 3, 333 —19.6 
New Jersey _.------- 7, 554 +198. 4 4, 202 37, 397 134, 818 —1i2.3 7, 6Al +38. 5 4, 267 17, 469 68, 148 —7.1 
5; ies a 8, 237 +103. 9 6, 448 90, 463 288, 329 +33. 3 7, 535 +31.7 4, 945 32, 641 96, 779 +46.5 
ion IV: 
District of Colum- 

RE iaainncbivcinnevbiine 2, 270 +57.1 1, 098 8, 728 19, 177 —27.9 2, 666 +51.6 1, 347 5, 027 9, 627 —2.7 
Maryland___.___---- 3, 537 +79.6 2,615 16, 318 37,115 — 36. 3 1, 835 +98. 0 1, 220 8, 130 16, 368 —2.7 
North Carolina _--_- 18, 166 +419.3 16, 884 24, 589 67, 873 +8. 1 2, 73 +10. 4 1, 827 8, 261 25, 755 —10.3 
aces 8,012 +270. 2 6, 984 16, 447 34, 627 +4. 6 2, 799 +86. 5 1, 801 6, 498 15, 246 +14.6 

ua. Sere 1, 906 +90. 2 1, 530 14, 460 54, 239 —.3 1, 590 +21. 1 882 3,971 10, 831 +20.9 
on V: 
Kentucky---_---..--- 1, 378 +34. 3 861 16, 917 77, 385 +8. 6 1,210 +11.0 668 4, 581 18, 7! +1.4 
7, 233 +67.0 5, 381 56, ! 132, 150 —19.3 4, 476 +15.6 2, 812 21, 564 42, 581 +1.2 
10, 109 +83. 6 6, 471 48, 371 230, 076 +9. 2 8, 945 +31.9 5, 020 21, 318 86, 634 +37.3 
11, 815 +130.8 8, 212 61, 758 199, 623 +69. 4 7,918 +19.9 4,977 22, 232 67, 820 +41.9 
6, 327 +154. 4 4,417 23, 328 134, 367 +17.4 4, 844 +8. 1 3, 197 11, 205 50, 596 +50.7 
4, 181 .3 2, 675 18, 116 —18.0 3, 287 +21.5 1,976 7, 648 25, 791 +.7 
1, 928 —24.3 1, 408 29, 265 84, 482 —6.8 1, 234 —.6 873 6, 77 20, 448 —2.3 
3, 767 +117. 2 2, 561 23, 567 68, 687 +80. 1 1, 597 +50. 0 1,026 7, 405 22, 099 +103. 4 
4, 947 —9.0 19, 867 82, 211 -—111 2, 071 —4.1 1, 672 8, 617 ‘ -7.3 
2, 500 —21.6 2, 032 13, 319 46, 089 +17. 4 | 1, 334 +47,1 1,179 4,474 12, 355 +59. 1 
3, 139 +49. 3 2,313 8, 888 33, 310 +9.0 | 1,316 +104, 3 1,045 3, 503 11, 947 +48, 1 
4, 528 +121.8 3, 837 16, 456 89, 621 +5.3 2,779 +39. 2 1, 971 6, 839 35, 7 +9.5 
4,211 +79.3 2, 688 13, 447 54, 433 —16.9 2,711 +21.6 1, 497 4, 940 15, 764 —114 
2,175 +30. 7 1,394 22, 437 , 238 — 20.6 2, 182 +22.1 1, 253 7,921 23, 450 —29.8 
1, 491 +11.8 939 7, 341 39, 079 +19. 1 685 +12.8 433 2, 481 8, 512 +4.4 
773 +52.8 495 3, 372 23, 744 -.1 872 +26. 2 441 1, 886 6, 780 +11.7 
496 +19.8 249 4, 127 19, 590 —12.5 489 +10.9 232 1, 228 5, 510 —12.0 
3, 789 +50. 2 1,003 12, 579 33, 332 —8.2 2, 380 +63. 5 1, 066 3, 099 7, 706 —15,7 
266 | +112.2 2, 317 17, 947 51, 268 +.3 1, 634 +28.7 834 4, 581 12, 556 +11.6 
11, 441 +252. 6 9, 684 35, 170 148, 198 +24.1 3,711 +18. 6 2, 635 12, 300 42, 248 +4.9 
1, 802 —33.9 825 18, 467 45, 492 — 36.5 1, 844 +5. 2 1,013 4, 588 12, 128 —27.7 
3, 566 +73.0 3, 032 17, 802 100, 154 +80.7 2, 304 +32.0 1, 658 5, 933 19, 787 +40. 2 
773 +12.7 613 5, 054 766 —12.0 378 +20.8 252 829 3, 830 —27.1 
16, 363 —9.2 6, 633 47, 393 177, 954 —2.3 10, 200 —2.0 5, 223 16, 233 48, 057 -17.4 
2, 151 +2.1 1, 574 4, 685 14, 439 — 23.8 1, 004 —15.7 498 1,314 3, 616 —3.2 
1, 693 +8.3 936 13, 377 48,217 +9.1 1, 158 +7.7 617 3, 537 13, 667 +30. 1 
1, 473 +46.7 796 6, 468 15, 782 +36. 9 713 +6.7 421 1, 123 1, 984 +31.8 
813 +8.4 635 5,417 22, 645 —9.1 349 +33.7 218 1,022 3, 807 —19.4 
1,015 +174.3 562 4, 652 19, 242 +2.1 370 +22.5 197 1, 307 3, 940 +5.0 
630 +90. 3 401 3, 159 6,719 —22.1 184 +8.9 84 591 1, 276 —18.4 
17, 649 +68. 3 10, 273 89, 986 277, 849 —4.2 10, 463 +40.9 6, 044 40, 760 131, 734 +7.0 
1, 088 +38. 1 688 2, 165 4, 440 —8.5 375 +8.4 1 580 1, 343 +22.0 
5, 858 +73.1 4, 433 14, 934 30, 667 +13. 2 1, 101 +10.5 704 3, 285 7, 830 +26.0 
3, 856 —11.7 2, 248 21, 941 39, 036 —46.8 > —6.8 1,060 6, 871 11, 674 —42.6 
372 +22.0 222 (?) oy ee, EEE 119 +56. 6 36 (?) - .lteoeae 
695 +5.1 618 1, 635 3, 826 —38.1 130 +26. 2 66 399 2,012 —2.7 















































1 Excludes Alaska. 
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2 Data not reported. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-March 1941 
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North Carolina, where large military construction 
projects are under way, led all other States with 
64,000 regular placements made during the first 3 
months of 1941. New York made 59,000, and 
Texas, 53,000 regular placements. 

Of the total complete placements made by pub- 
lic employment offices, 230,000 were filled by 
men and 146,000 by women (table 2). Place- 
ments of men were three-fourths greater than those 
made in March 1940, while placements of women 
were one-third greater. Two-thirds of the jobs 
filled by men and more than half of the jobs filled by 
women were expected to last longer than a month. 
Placements of men were greater than in March 
1940 in all but 6 States and placements of women, 
inallbut 5. Asin February, placements of women 
exceeded those of men in Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

More than 1.6 million applications for jobs were 
received during March, an increase of 19 percent 
over February and the largest March volume since 
1934. All but 10 jurisdictions reported increases 
over February. New applications filed in March 
were almost double the February volume in Ala- 
bama, Alaska, and New York and were at least 
60 percent greater in Arkansas and Vermont. 
The number of registrants actively seeking work 
on March 31 totaled 5.2 million, slightly more than 
at the end of February. Despite a 3-percent 
increase over March 1940 for the country as a 
whole, the number of job seekers registered in 
March 1941 was smaller in 28 States. Reductions 
of 25 percent or more were reported by 10 widely 
scattered States. Of the States having greater 
numbers of registrants this March than last, 
Florida, Illinois, and Louisiana each showed the 
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largest increases, ranging from 62 to 85 percent. 

A total of 1.2 million applications for work were 
filed by men, a 24-percent increase over March 
1940, while the 453,000 filed by women repre- 
sented an increase of 13 percent. At the end of 
March, the active file of men was 1.6 percent 
greater than in March 1940, while that of women 
was 6.5 percent greater. Nevertheless, in 29 
States the number of male job seekers registered 
this March was smaller than in the same month 
last year, and women registrants were fewer in 
24 States. 


Registrants in Selected Defense Occupations 


Some 364,000 workers primarily qualified in a 
selected list of technical, skilled, and semiskilled 
defense occupations were registered at public em- 
ployment offices on March 22 (table 3). The 
total number of workers registered in the selected 
occupations increased 7,400 or 2.1 percent over 
the number in the same occupations on February 
21. The bulk of the increase in March occurred 
in both the building and metal trades; in February, 
the increase over January was attributable to the 
larger number of workers registered in the building 
trades. The survey in March was made at the 
end of the first week of a Nation-wide campaign 
to induce all available workers, not already regis- 
tered, to file an application for work at their local 
employment service offices. 

Although 394 occupations were included in the 
survey, 85 percent of all the registrants were con- 
centrated in 65 occupations, in each of which 
there were 1,000 or more registrants. Practically 


Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, January 1939-March 1941! 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 
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half the occupations surveyed had fewer than 100 
registrants; many of them had fewer than 10, and 
some had no registrants. Occupations with 
fewest registrations were chiefly in the aircraft, 
shipbuilding, and machine-shop groups. 

About 25 percent of the entire list of registrants 
in selected defense occupations were not referrable 
to jobs. Half of this group were not available 
either because they expected to return to full-time 
employment with their former employers or 
because they were not desirable workmen, and 
the other half needed additional training before 


being fully qualified to work at the kind of jobs 
for which they registered. 

The three occupational groups in which registra- 
tion has been most strongly urged during the 
national registration campaign are aircraft, ship- 
building, and metal trades. Registrations in the 
aircraft occupations increased from 2,300 to 
4,300. The greatest absolute increase occurred 
in the metal trades, where 4,700 or 4.6 percent 
more workers were registered. Shipbuilding oc. 
cupations showed a decline of 410 workers or 5.8 
percent. A large proportion of the new regis- 


Table 3.—Primary registrations! of job seekers in selected occupations, by occupational group and State, 
Mar. 22, 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 16, 1941] 






























































| | 
Total | | Inetro- | . | 
: oe Atroraft iam iat | Electrical] ment, Ship end | Textile, | 
| : manuiac- utomo- uliding equip- optica . > 
State — = turing | bile serv- construc- | sea goods, fe moll — vor | — 
ss change | technical} _ 224 tee om | "caring | — os boiler- | related | 
bt from Service turing | and | making | ay 
| | Feb. 21 | | } | | 
| 
Co EE. 364,406 | +2.1 12, 173 ,328 | 22,746 168,431 6, 365 986 | 107, 500 6,667 | 23,830 | 11, 380 
Ee 8,977 | +33.7 | 157 | 5 | 341 | 4,831 90 7 1, 587 129 1, 572, 258 
SR iitinscnocwccowcnnoses 941} +11.2 | 21 | 5 115 | 502 16 | 4 | 243 | 4 6 | 25 
Arkansas____- 5, 385 +3.3 | 100 | 13 411 3, 765 | 50 | 7 | 808 | 46 | 22 163 
California_..--...-..- eae 25,629/ +96) 1,238| 2,751 2, 041 11, 228 | 508 | 83 | 5,750 | 800 | 401 829 
Colorado. .........-....- 4, 161 —1.8 234 | 16 | 454| 2,327 | 71 | 12 837 | 87 20 | 103 
Connsetiont (ee ae 3, 253 —10.6 | 118 | 82 130 1,481 | 30 | 15 896 | 61 | 382 | 58 
Ea 919 —4.8 14 1 | 32 537 6 | 1 247 | 39 7 | 25 
District of Columbia a 1, 736 +12.6 | 104 | 8 93 1, 248 | 15 | 4 185 | 19 41 | 19 
it ae eae 7, 161 +38. 7 252 | 20 | 358 5, 236 79 | 14 | 775 | 165 | 91 | 171 
ee 9,537; 28 | 130 13 | 453 4,411 | 94 | 21 1, 060 64 | 3,073 | 218 
} | | | 
ee 1, 398 | —20.5 | 29 1 | 162 888 | 13 | 0 | 251 | 7 | 1 | 46 
ae 27,789 | +20.4 1, 301 51} 1,516 9, 624 | 641 | 122 | 12, 242 | 371 | 694 1, 227 
ie 16,946 | +18.3 | 725 | 38 | 866 5, 667 | 406 | 5s 8, 165 | 270 | 203 | 554 
ae 3,794) —12.3 | 78 | 8 | 304 2, 218 | 69 5 972 47 | 15 78 
"as 4, 905 +2.6 | 123 49 | 626 2, 603 | 90 | 8} 1,094 82 | 22 208 
sd‘ 2 ae 5, 507 +12.8 | 102 11 | 467 3, 213 130 | 9} 1,258 | 49 | 98 170 
ea 4, 321 —25.9 | 117 11 | 360 2, 746 | 55 | 2 830 | 92 | 33 75 
| ae 3, 357 —12.3 | 69 2 | 242 1, 607 5 6 602 | 120 585 | 73 
ee 2, 000 +3.9 | 7 8 | 100 1, 110 | 28 | 3 419 | 59 | 164 62 
Massachusetts --.........-..- 8, 312 +15.7 | 75 12 | 401 | 3,284 115 | 32 1, 928 | 173 | 1, 853 239 
ae 23,525 | +11.0 | 528 126 1,018 6, 132 | 413 50 14, 137 244 | 239 638 
See 8,366 | +82} 268 21 846 4, 772 142 | 29 | 1,868 92 89 239 
Mississippi - - - -------.------ 1, 849 —.3 | 38 3 137 1, 243 | 19 | 2 | 254 43 72 38 
oe 9, 450 —2.6 386 53 843 4, 931 | 195 28 2, 444 162 90 318 
TS 1,742} +22.1 | 75 15 | 188 1, 047 21 1 | 319 7 | 7 42 
_ | 1, 975 +3.4 | 63 19 | 290 1, 062 39 3 | 437 29 | 11 22 
tia as 420 +9.9 | 16 0 | 50 241 5 1 83 6 2 16 
New Hampshire-_____________- 1, 310 +10.7 | 21 3 | 7 544 20 4 216 8 | 366 50 
es 13, 402 —8.5 | 698 48 | 393 5, 470 219 | 37 3, 194 392 | 2,529 422 
a, TS 1, 496 +31.9 | 54 4 | 159 997 | 6 1 188 15 | 44 2B 
| | | 
awn 44, 179 —16.1| 1,650 327| 2,162| 22,188 | 840 | 239 | 10,818 1,034 | 2, 955 1, 966 
North Carolina. ---_.....----- 7,477 +2.9 | 72 6 216 4, 926 | 32 | 4 567 43 1, 513 98 
North Dakota. -........._..- 1, 593 —.7 | 28 3 284 992 | 17 | 3 245 7 2 12 
i eee 24, 870 +5.8 | 734 59 1, 240 8, 147 | 556 | 46 | 12,390 475 464 759 
Oklahoma ee ae 4, 973 +4.8 | 151 26 506 2, 867 63 | 1 1, 080 107 45 117 
i 3, 039 —5.8 | 93 13 348 1, 643 39 | ‘ 656 55 51 133 
Peeeiwamie........_....._- 23, 107 —8.4 | 781 104 1, 261 8, 382 | 549 | 54| 8, 216 544 2, 620 596 
muoarimene..............-.. 2, 286 —21.4 | 56 3 59 553 | 52 | 4 | 456 22 1, 045 36 
South Carolina-__-________- 2,130; 3.8 18 0 76 1, 105 | 5 1 | 147 14 732 32 
South Dakota. ----...-_.----- 1,721} +16.1 35 6 275 1, 087 | 28 | 0 254 13 1 22 
 _, ee. wee ee 6, 119 +11.8 | 7 ~ 9 340 3, 338 | 72 | 4| 1,217 74 683 293 
a 13, 999 +8. 1 544 267 1, 213 8, 494 | 197 | 21) 2,519 235 233 276 
ee 1, 950 —8.8 | 58 6 74 1, 226 28 1 | 372 23 7 55 
I tt eos 1,146| +411.0 |} 33 0 53 677 | 12 | 0 | 175 6 155 35 
ea 2, 484 +21.1 54 3 109 1, 422 22 | 8 356 44 407 59 
| Sa 1, 831 —4.9 | 61 60 204 861 | 22 | 3 494 52 7 67 
West Virginia_.._............- 2,74) 25) 7 17 163 1, 330 | 72 | 4 64 58 53 113 
, . =a 8, 629 —2.4 | 259 8 506 3, 882 | 117 | 12| 3, 287 156 112 290 
Se Ra 566 | +41.5 | 16 | 4 83 346 6 0 | 98 3 3) 7 
1 Primary tration of a job seeker is that which classifies worker in occupation for which he has been determined to be best suited. Workers may, how- 


over, have ad additional registrations in other occupations for which they are also qualified; such registrations are not included in this table. 


and Hawaii not included, because no count made. 
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Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Jan- 
uary 1940—March 1941 
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trants in aircraft occupations needed further 
training, and a considerable proportion of those 
in the metal trades either needed further training 
or for some other reason were not ready for im- 
mediate employment. 

Outside these strategic categories, the greatest 
decrease took place in the textile, garment, and 
related occupations, where a decline of 4,100 
workers or 14.7 percent was recorded; and the 
greatest increase was in the building construction 
occupations, where 4,200 or 2.5 percent more 
workers were registered. Changes in the other 
groups of occupations were relatively small, never 
exceeding 6 percent. 

Although increases or decreases in the number 
of applicants registered in defense occupations 
appeared in a number of States, the general dis- 
tribution of registrants among the States did not 
change from February. Half the registrants were 
still concentrated in the Middle Atlantic and 
Great Lakes regions. Though registrations in 
New York had declined 16 percent from the 
previous month, the 44,200 workers registered 
there were the largest number in any State and 
represent almost one-eighth of the total. As in 
February, one-third of the total registrations in 
defense occupations were located in five other 
States—California, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

In every State, construction and metal-trades 
workers predominated in this survey, together 
accounting for three-fourths of the national total 
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of defense registrations. Construction workers 
usually outnumbered metal-trades workers by at 
least 3 to 1 in half the States, and in a few States 
by as much as 7 to 1. 


Insurance Activities 


Claims received.—The widespread decrease from 
February in the receipt of continued claims prob- 
ably reflects both the continued return to work of 
many claimants who had initiated new benefit 
years in the past 2 months and a slackening of 
lay-offs. All the Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, 
and Pacific Coast States, where defense activities 
are under way on a large scale, reported decreased 
receipts (table 4). Of the 36 States reporting 
fewer continued claim receipts than in February, 
reductions of more than 20 percent occurred in 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Oregon, and Utah, and 
decreases ranging between 10 and 20 percent were 
shown by 17 additional States. Initiation of a 
new uniform benefit year on March 1 largely 
accounted for the increase of 59 percent in con- 
tinued claim receipts in New Hampshire. Four- 
teen additional States reported increased claim 
receipts; such increases, however, were less than 
12 percent. 

The weekly average of continued claims for all 
types of unemployment declined 12 percent to 
905,000 (table 5). All but 10 States reported 
decreases from February in the weekly average of 
claim receipts filed during weeks ended within the 
month. The number of persons filing claims 
declined continuously from slightly more than 
1 million in the week ended March 1 to 804,000 in 
the last week ended within the month, the lowest 


Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January 1940- 
March 1941 
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weekly volume of claimants in any week of 1940 _ receipts remained practically unchanged through. 
and 1941. out the month at 91 percent of all claims. Claims 

As in February, the proportion of weekly claim filed for total unemployment declined from 
receipts for total unemployment to all claim 925,000 totally unemployed claimants during the 


Table 4.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, March 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 22, 1941] 

























































































Continued claims! | Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
. . Type of unemployment | y of unemployment 
Social Security Board ze | a. e Per- icone 
region and State change | Compen- h: pmo og i 
Number 8 Number | “Range Partial | Amount 3 | ©2ange Partial 
= _| sable Eo nl Total and part- | Partial Bs al Total | 82d part- | Partial 
total com-| only 3 | totalcom-/| only? 
ary ary bined 2 ary | bined # ’ 
ee ee 3, 738, 046 —7.6 |3, 121, 456 |3, 153, 955 —3.3 |2, 881,255 | 272,700 |.......- $33, 607, 834 —2.9 |$31, 686, 762 ‘$1, 889, 956 | aici 
on I: 
Connecticut__.___._- 36,361 | —21.9 29, 727 29,984 | —9.6 28, 057 1, 927 (*) 309,742 | —8.2 297, 078 12, 288 () 
SS 23,327 | —2.6 20, 915 19,713 | —11.1 16, 352 3,361 | 2,002 131,320 | —11.6 111, 316 | 20, 004 | $11,876 
Massachusetts _ _____ 162, 406 —7.1 148, 329 136, 088 | —11.8 124, 241 11, 847 | 10, 948 1, 419,652 | —10.6 1, 355, 571 62, 924 57, 158 
New Hampshire _- 19,791 | +58.9 9, 67: 8,972 | —17.9 : 1,048 (*) 80,544 | —12.9 75, 195 5, 349 (*) 
Rhode ES 30,025 | +11.3 18, 977 18,977 | —23.2 16, 549 2, 428 (4) ‘ —23.0 188, 038 | 12, 566 (*) 
ge aa 10, 274 —7.6 8, 489 8, 717 —.2 8, 108 609 420 83, 804 —.9 80, 153 | 3, 620 2, 265 
on 
New York__......_- 517,418 | —14.7 | 449,566 | 461,709 | —11.1| 461,709 () (2) 5,542,912 | —10.4| 5,542,912 (2) 
Region III: 
OO Ee 11, 500 —8.1 10, 198 10, 088 —2.1 8, 196 1, 892 1, 727 82, 376 +.1 70, 632 11,612 | 10,642 
New Jersey ---.-.-._- 146, 355 | —13.2 115, 825 117, 07 —9.6 117, 074 (?) (?) 1, 132, 892 —6.7 1, 132, 892 (’) (?) 
R —— Dilan 301, 822 —5.5 221, 673 226, 910 +.2 226, 910 (4) () 2, 479, 876 +1.8 2, 479, 876 | () (’) 
egion IV: 
Dist. of Columbia__-_ 25, 485 —.7 22, 564 22, 577 +8. 5 21, 126 1,451) (4) 275, 203 +9.5 258, 429 16, 227 (‘) 
Maryland._________- 36,528 | —4.6| 30,355/| 27,975] —10.8| 25,090 2,885 | 2,67 242,008 | —9.7 226,162 | 15,830 | 14, 469 
North Carolina_____- 65, 579 +7.0 52, 436 51, 712 +9.1 48, 650 3,062 | 2,627 232, 592 +7.7 223, 564 | &, 578 6, 
. eee 29,111 | —15.3 27, 665 ,422 | —11.4 25, 216 2,206 | 1,102 221,892 | —10.6 209, 276 | 12, 584 5, 349 
West Virginia__.___. 27,091 | —17.0 23, 160 23, 154 —7.1 22, 795 $359) (4) 199, 841 —6.5 196, 676 3, 165 (4) 
ion V: 
Kentucky-_---..---- 18, 289 | —13.9 15, 803 31, 716 —6.1 26, 964 4, 752 (4) 228, 619 —6.1 207, 124 21, 258 (‘) 
Dee. .........- 109, 832 | —10.3 92, 528 91, 545 —9.6 86, 924 4, 621 (4) 1, 030, 697 | —10.6 1, 004, 309 26, 388 (4) 
a So a eee 201, 612 —3.9 149, 476 152,640 | +1.9] 133,953 18, 687 (4) 1, 461, 693 +2.6 1, 360, 123 91, 969 \‘) 
Region VI: 
os 190, 867 | —15.5 171, 308 178,672 | —14.1 136, 884 41, 788 | 28, 237 2, 142,471 | —14.2 1, 827, 828 306, 741 | 185, 625 
Saas 69,168 | —11.1 57, 922 57, 772 —6.6 48, 604 9, 168 | (*) 568, 862 —7.3 | 516, 504 | 51, 830 (4) 
Regina Vil, a 39, 257 | —17.7 26, 988 26,443 | —18. 23, 344 3,099 | 1,668 277,470 | —18.0 255, 792 21,678 | 11,058 
ion : 
ee 56, 208 +3.7 44, 336 44,465 | +11.9 41, 122 3, 343 746 300, 359 | +13.1 282, 496 | 17, 473 3, 101 
TE 40, 079 +9.7 30, 662 , 830 +9.0 25, 506 5, 324 (4) 311,103 | +11.5 276, 648 | 34, 455 (4) 

i 46, 571 —7.9 35, 229 35, 339 —5.8 32, 892 2,447 | 1,405 232, 342 —3.2 222, 571 | 9, 771 5, 734 
Mississippi____.--___ 29, 683 +3.7 25, 842 24,777 +5.3 23, 025 1, 752 | 996 160, 209 +5.0 150, 645 | 9,514 5, 379 
South Carolina_____- 24, 996 +1.8 20, 401 19, 723 +4.7 17, 226 2, 497 | 902 130, 437 +6.7 118, 317 11, 889 4, 
Tennessee__________- 64, 846 —5.4 55, 219 52, 453 +9.4 50, 106 2, 347 WO4 390, 570 | +13.4 377, 313 13, 257 4, 373 

Region VIII: 
eS 61,093 | —15.4 47, 840 48, 843 —4.3 42, 163 6,680 | 1,078 441, 553 —4.2 400, 697 39, 959 5, 054 
Se iisiiconseiean 126, 108 —3.3 115, 427 114, 206 +4.4 106, 486 7, 720 (‘) 1, 192, 504 +4.5 1, 131, 925 60, 579 (4) 
Nebraska __-..._.__- 27, 415 —7.4 24, 699 24, 422 —3.1 22, 142 2, 280 1, 385 221,457 | —4.0 204, 612 16, 795 10, 168 
North Dakota______- 12, 309 —2.0 11, 149 10, 346 | +12.0 9, 013 1, 333 794 99,034 | +10.9 88, 399 | 10, 635 6, 423 
South Dakota______- 7, 852 +2.2 , 193 6,079 | —12.2 5, 790 289 (4) 44,146 | —13.0 42, 401 1, 685 (‘) 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas...._....._- 48, 359 +8.6 37, 854 37, 854 | +11.7 34, 971 2, 883 128 225, 367 | +13.2 214, 592 10, 771 647 
ae 31,860 | —12.4 22, 105 22,615 —5.4 19, 560 3, 055 1, 903 194, 545 —6.5 174, 846 | 19, 699 11, 495 
as 73,778 | —19.6 52, 290 57,237 | —10.7 49, 885 7, 352 1, 326 481,785 | —10.9 444, 213 37, 480 5,070 
— ae oe 38,726 | —11.5 30, 249 ; —6.6 25, 065 5, 191 606 265, 479 —7.2 234, 466 31,013 2, 252 
Region X: 
Louisiana. --.....--- 72, 901 +7.7 61, 673 60, 340 +8.8 55, 339 5, 001 (*) 544,882 | +10.7 507, 497 36, 414 (*) 
New Mexico. --.-.-- 13, 773 +1.0 11, 767 11, 693 +5.6 11, 145 548 180 101, 410 +5.0 97, 292 4,118 1, 256 
ae ee 114, 963 +2.8 100, 259 73, 814 +24 63, 074 10, 740 (‘) 562, 223 +2.8 506, 281 55, 717 () 
Region | 
iis 11, 335 +6. 2 8, 537 8, 530 +6.1 8, 069 461 53 89, 809 +5. 5 | 86, 399 3, 410 292 
EE 35, 554 —5.3 31, 463 31, 156 +.1 28, 182 2, 974 1, 388 307, 666 +.4 | 285, 380 22, 210 9, 555 
RR 28,403 | —11.1 25, 208 26,314 | —3.2 25, 212 1, 102 (4) 301,796 | —4.1| 289, 160 12,636} (4) 
Montana......_..-_- 47, 864 +2.0 43, 284 42, 340 +7.1 42, 340 (?) (’) 468, 450 +7.0 468, 450 (2) (2) 
ae 12,008 | —30.6 10, 872 11,389 | —26.4 10, 016 1, 373 273 122, 822 | —27.6 113, 353 9, 469 1, 988 
Wye SI Te 11, 780 +4. 6 9, 9, 131 +1.9 7,610 1, 521 83. 114, 966 —.8 101, 244 13, 722 6, 606 
Region ? 
SE 485, 748 —2.5 437, 955 472,003 | +9.2 | 406,870 65, 133 | 46, 501 6, 545, 593 +9.0 5, 956, 040 583,016 | 404, 506 
ae 11,078 | —12.6 10, 066 10, 073 —6.0 8, 956 1,117 338 130, 880 —6.4 119, 311 11, 569 3, 114 
. ae 45,449 | —20.4 35, 528 35, 872 +2.4 31, 800 4, 072 2, 630 419, 163 —.5 386, 537 32, 102 19, 820 
—— ee ss 78, 212 | —11.3 66, 807 67, 270 —9.2 58, 738 8, 532 (*) 810,019 | —11.0 737, 270 72, 749 (*) 
tories: 
0 Se 4,257 | —19.2 3, 118 2,656 | —12.2 2, 488 168 0 37,978 | —11.6 36, 168 1,810 0 
OO 2,740 | —39.5 2, 186 2,069 | —28.9 1, 794 275 266 14, 127 | —22.9 12, 699 1, 428 1, 357 
1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total num- 4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total uneme 
ber and number of compensable claims. ployment. 
3 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by $ Payments for partial and part-total unemployment are made for benefit 
State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. riods of 1 quarter. Number of weeks represented by each such payment 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- s determined by dividing payment by claimant’s benefit for total unemploy- 
ment. ment. 
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: ment,! State, for weeks ended in March say: 
aims unemploy st by Sf week ended within the month. The number of 
1941 
rom s J 
th [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 14, 1941] Table 6.—Average weekly number of claimants receiving 
) ae benefits, number receiving first payments, and num- 
{In thousands} ber exhausting benefit rights, by State, March 1941 
Weekl [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 21, 1941] 
—- Number for week ended— 
average 
—<— Claimants re- Claimants ex- 
Claimants re- 
Social Security Per ceiving benefits ' ceiving first mer ae: 
naa Board region and centage Payments ts 
“ oe Num-| change} Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
ber from 1 8 15 22 29 Social Security Board Per- Per- Per- 
- | Febru- region and State Aver- | centage centage centage 
ary age | change change change 
artial —a weekly| from | Number} “from | Number} “trom 
nly? number! Feb- Feb- Feb- 
Type of unemploy- ruary ruary ruary 
ment: 
mane All types .....-| 904.6 | —11.8 |1,012.8 | 944.6 | 902.1 | 859.9 | 803.8 
Total only 825.6 | —11.5| 925.4 | 859.7 | 823.7 | 785.3 | 734.0 PEE 2 761, 734 —5.5 |2231, 192 |2—24.8 |2179, 058 244.2 
sank Partial and part- nr 
total ...--| 79.0] —14.0] 87.4] 849] 784] 746] 69.8 Region I: 
(‘) | ‘i a ey (oe Connecticut __-__- 7,282 | —7.2 2,886 | —30.6 2, +24. 2 
1, 87% All types aaa 4,769 | —16.7 688 | —26.5 | 31,195| —8. 
7, 158 Massachusetts_.__| 33,646 | —13.6 8,202 | —28.1 6, 481 —2.2 
(4) Region I: ‘ New Hampshire_| 2,193 | —19.2| 4,003 |+446.1 80 | —90.4 
(*) ee... cei uani ‘dal eal gel fet es Rhode Island... - 4,717 | 26) 1,146 | -37.8) 1,708) —11-3 
Maine ao. ¢ Ik. 4 oo. . o. oO. oO. oad ss q 
4m Massachusetts ..| 36.9| —17.2| 40.1] 388| 37.0] 357) 328  — pegimerqpedbe-------- a9 SS US 
(2) New Hampshire.| 4.0 | +20.4 2.5 2.2 4.6 6.5) 632 New York.....__.. 111,792 | —14.1 25, 424 | —27.6 | ? 39,878 +4.2 
Rhode Island 6.9} —4.2 6.9] 86| 7.4] 7.7] &1 Region III: ‘ 
0, 642 wat * 2.5; —14.5 2.7 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.3 Delaware...._____ 2, 478 +2 999 | —39.1 940 | +39.7 
i ion II: New Jersey_..___- 28,941 | —9.8| 10,749 | —31.9] 9,351 —.2 
4 MOA Cs 127.5] -19.7| 141.6 | 135.5 | 128.0 | 121.0} 111.2 he manag 54.413 | —3.8| 25,321 | —248] 1622} —O1 
gion fh: Region IV: 
(4) Delaware. . ;} 28] —8.2 3.0 3.0} 3.0 2.7 2.4 Ost. of Col......| 5,337 +6.6 1,403 | —33.0 728 +16.7 
4. 460 | New Jersey ? 35.5 | —19.4| 39.0 7.7| 36.4) 34.2) 30.3 Maryland._____- 7,012| —9.3 1, 504 | —22.8 1, 857 —9.2 
5, 687 Pennsylvania?...| 72.2) —10.1| 79.5) 73.7) 723) 70.0 | 65.5 North Carolina.___| 11,829| —1.2 3, 931 +7.8 | 32,2902) +142 
5, 349 Region IV: | | | Virginia... _- 6,727 | —15.1| 1,669 | —31.5] 1,832] +126 
4) Dist. of Columbia 6.1 —4.0 6.5 62; 59 6.0); 5.8 West Virginia_._.| 5, 593 —8.9 1,798 | —12.8| %1,473 +12.8 
Maryland 8.6/—-124/ 91] 85) 8&1] 7.6] 99 Region V: 
4) North Carolina 15.2 —1.3 14.3 14.4; 15.0 16. 1 15.9 Kentucky.._____. 7, 874 nyt 2, 466 —7.8 1, 881 +32. 8 
‘) Virginia. - -. 7.2) -166/) 86) 7.8) 69] 67) G1 Michigan..__-_—_- 23,237 | —5.1| 5,519| —45.6] 3,427) —1.3 
‘) West Virginia....| 6.7 | —19.7 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.2); 5.6 llama 36,050} —6.1| 12,537) —1.7| 25,769] —18.3 
Region V: re Region VI: 
625 | Kentucky.--....| 4.7 | —11.8 5.3) 50) 41) 49) 41 Illinois. .......... 44,272 | —19.5| 9,884 | —26.7| 12,260) +5.1 
‘) Michigan... _. 26.2 | —16.5 29.3 | 28.2) 27.2) 226) 23.8 aapanaaaaa 14, 060 at oe ee. ie es 
058 | a | 48.6 —6.5|) 56.5) 650.4 47.7 | 46.0) 42.5 Ww eae 6,656 | —i9.5 ae See es aa 
Region VI | F od Region VII: 
101 Illinois | 47.5 | —19.9 56.5 | 52.2) 47.6 | 43.4) 38.0 Alabama.....____ 10,243 | +3.5 3,200 | —12.2 1, 489 —4,8 
) | Indiana ---| 16.9) —9.6 20.5 | 18.7 15.9 14.6 | 15.0 Florida....___.... 7.118 +.7 2.412) —5.9 1,319 +4.4 
734 Wisconsin.......| 9.6 | —23.6 11.4} 10.2 9.7 8.9/ 8.0 Georgia_______.___ 8,639 | —2.5 3,415 | —17.8 3, 165 —9.5 
—- 4 Region VII: Mississippi.......| 5,967 | +3.6| 1,862] -16.7 97| —1.0 
Alabama.........| 13.4) 42.5] 149] 13.0] 13.5] 13.0] 127 South Carolina...| 4.644| —5.7 1.695 | —12.8 3306 | —11.3 
373 Florida..........| %2)| +12) 88) 96) 87) 99 | wae Tennessee. ______- 12,373 | +3.8| 4,250) —49]| #2,121} -20 
| Georgia..__------| 11.5 | —7.6 | 13.4] 11.9] 103) 111] 108 Region VIII: 
054 Mississippi -....| 7.1) +.6|) 7.7) 7.3] 7.0) 69) 67 | ee 12,020} +1.4| 4,025 | —43.9| 4,602 | +151.8 
) South Carolina._| 5.9 —5.6 | 6.4 5.8 6.2 5.5 5.7 Minnesota....___. 27,828 | +6.6 7.170 | —39.1 3,876 | +10.7 
1s Tennessee.......) 15.5) —11.5) 163) 166) 146) 162) 13.8 Nebraska... ____ 5,893 | —4.1] 1,371 | —44.2 728) +86 
3 CO Region VIII: | North Dakota__| 2,400 | +6.0 672 | —40.4 393 | +27.6 
) Iowa ...-.--| 4.8] -192] 17.5] 160] 149] 139] 116 South Dakota....| 1.505| —9.2 186 | —521| 2434] +55.0 
Minnesota.......| 30.8 —4.6 33.0 | 31.8 31.1) 29.5) 28.4 Region IX: : 
“7 | Nebraska...-.---| 68] -56| 82] 71| 68 | @4) && Arkansas.________ 8,849 | +9.8] 3,702| -16.4] 1,725] +25.0 
495 North Dakota...| 3.0) —5.5 3.4 3.1 2.9) 27 2.6 imeem 5,267 | —10.7 2 459 | —37.1 2,179 | +18.7 
070 South Dakota.../ 1.8/ -44/ 21] 18) 1.6 | 17} 20 Missouri... 14.289| -43] 7.505| -326, 5733) —84 
252 Region IX: | | Oklahoma.._____- 7,360} —8.0| 3,321) —23.4/ 3,120) +17.5 
Arkansas........| 11.3] 443] 114] 11.3] 116] 112] 110 Region X: 
| Kansas_-__... | 7.7) —17.8 8.8 8.1 8.0) 7.1 6.5 Louisiana....____ 14,004 | +2.4 4,941} —5.6 3,864 | +11.7 
256 Missouri... _.-. 18.3 | —24.1 | 21.0; 20.9) 181) 164 14.9 New Mexico... 2655) —45 831 | —19.4 439 +6.0 
Oklahoma. -- 9.5 | —11.4 11.1] 10.1 94) 86 8.4 ee 17,723 | +1.3 7.573 | —7.6 5,755 | +47.3 
Region X: . = Region XI: 
292 Louisiana........| 17.2) +2.1 | 101) 17.3) 168) 166) 16.0 Arizona...........| 2,024] +5.1 942 | +11.1 647 +2.5 
555 New Mexico...... 34) +.4/ 39) 32) 34) 31) 34 Colorado... _...- 7,566 | +1.3] 2,104 | —30.3] 1,164) —L3 
Texas............) 27.4) —.9| 208] 27.4] 268) 283/ 26.4 Idaho.._...-.-...| 6,827 | +17.3| 1,574] —48.7]| 1,266] +39.7 
Region XI: M * Montana._-__-__- 9,977 | +85] 2,182] —43.3| 21,279] +482 
88 Arizona........ 2.6 +.9 | 3.0 2.7 2.7 24) 24 5 aaa 2,985 | —23.7 644 | —33.9 825 | —20.7 
06 Colorado.........| 87) —26| 10.2] 93 8.4) 82 7.7 Wyoming....___. 2,131} +2.0 873 | —24.7 492 | +246 
Idaho ---- 7.0) —13.5 | 8.0 8.3 6.7 6.8 5.2 Region XII: 
96 Montana?.......| 11.6 | +5.2 144.0} 11.5) 11.6] 10.6) 10.6 California.....__. 112,511 | +11.5 | 31,773 | —22.5| 14,444 —5.9 
14 Utah. _-....... | 32) -28) 39) 36) 32) 28) 23 Nevada... .....- 2,534 | +2.0 551 | —46.9 493 | +3.6 
20 Wyoming....... | 27| 4+25| 30] 29 | 27) 28] 23 Oregon. .___.__- 8,172} —42]| 3,608 | —33.1| 2,603 | +1542 
Region XII: Washington...._. 15,966} -15.6| 4,943 | -386| 2942] +4127 
California........| 118.4 | —4.3| 133.1 | 1244 | 119.2 | 112.5 | 103.0 Territories: 
0 Nevada........ | 27|-136]) 34] 28) 26) 25] 23 pea 642| -7.8 213 | —47.5 76| +8.6 
7 Oregon | 1.8] -2.7] 45] 120] 117) 99] 2 a 574| —84 295 | —50.2 83 | —50.5 
‘ Washington. - - 19.4) —13.5| 23.0) 20.2) 194) 17.7) 16.5 
- Territories: | | 
ne Alaska... ..... 11/158) 213) LI] Lt} .9) 10 \ Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
Hawaii... 8 | —23.0 | 1.4 6 7) .6 6 during weeks ended within month. 
it ? Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 
it 3 Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
y= ! Represents claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. provisions of State law. 
1 Does not provide benefits for partial and part-total unemployment. 4 Data not comparable. 
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Table 7.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Apr. 22, 1941] 


{Amounts in thousands] 





Social Security Board 
region and State 
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January-March 
1941 

fom Percent- 

March — 
1941 change 

Amount from 
October- 
Decem- 
ber 1940 
($493, 674 | $107, 167 | 16.1 

4, 375 | 922) +33.7 
3, 252 | 494) —29.3 

30, 063 | 4,999 | —11.2 
2, 154 | 289 —33," 
6, 996 771 | —5.7 

839 258 | +81.2 

97, 974 20, 066 | +127 

765 226 | = +65.8 

15, 153 3,599 | +36.4 
39, 858 7, 844 +16.4 
2, 208 762) +25.4 
5,915 861 | —I17.8 
4, 358 740 -7.6 
5, 266 810| 11.3 
3, 800 667 | —4.2 

| 

4, 458 773 | —25.0 

24, 792 3,378 | = +13.7 

22,000 4,678 | +246 

| } 

40,703 | 7,846 | +423 
8, 542 | 1,803 | +27.3 
3, 995 | 992; +426 
4,514 866} 12.3 
6, 190 940) —32.4 
4, 194 716); 119 
2, 009 470 +16.6 
2, 303 420; —17.4 
5, 960 1,198 | +1.6 
3, 656 1, 268 +110.4 
9, 640 3, 310 +91.9 
1,782 652) +91.5 

660 262 | +4171.7 
391 144 | +117.6 

} 
2, 946 606 | +33.2 
1, 857 585 | +46.7 

6, 843 1, 555 —.3 
3, 366 837 | +16.3 
6,781 | 1,612 +5.7 
1,179 294 +6.6 
8, 842 1, 735 —8.8 
1, 200 | 267 —2.1 
3, 858 916 +35. 4 
1, 983 862 +182.7 
3, 028 1, 227 +136. 3 
1,614 492 +24.7 

986 308 | +86.0 

66,179 | 18,516 | 494.0 
1, 136 404 +61.8 
3, 621 1, 168 +90. 4 
8, 585 2, 603 +48.6 

495 | 110 +65.3 
230 46| —15.0 


Funds available for 
benefits as of Collections 4 
Mar. 31, 1941 
| Cumulative through | January-March 
Month and | March 1941 5 1941 
year bene- Percent- | 
fits first age April Cumula- 
payable change 1080- Percent- tive 
Amount?| from March age through 
| Dee. 31, | Collec- Collec- 1941 change March 
19403 tions and tions Amount from 1941 § 
interest ® — October- 
| Decem- 
ber 1940 
hort atte \$1, 941, 584 | +6.8 |$3, 495, 856 | $3, 380, 233 '$853, 784 |$224, 959 | §+6.0 |!9$1, 451, 098 
| | a 
Jan. 1938 47,924 | +13.1 72, 190 69, 985 20, 350 | 6, 182 +23.0 23, 476 
. ae 4, 620 +14.9 16, 399 16, 101 4, 047 1, 068 +15 11, 523 
a “OE 83,780 | +7. 168, 991 163,445 | 37,995 10, 106 +7.9 82, 899 
’ eS 6,743 | +12. 3, 856 13, 411 2, 833 | 986 +74.0 6, 875 
..do- 13, 697 | +17.6 37, 538 36, 751 9,927 | 2,741 +12.7 23, 689 
. “Sea 3,414; +5.9 6, 308 6, 105 , 564 | 427 +7.5 2, 567 
- 217, 802 | +6.1 510, 874 496,617 | 127,296 | 31,315 —.5 286, 214 
Jan. 1939__. 7, 381 | +6.0 9, 622 9,242 | 2,333 | 598 | +1.1 1,779 
i 141, 289 | +8.0 180, 028 172, 868 | 49,615 13, 213 +6. 1 34, 471 
Jan. 1938. 146, 470 +11.1 331, 422 323, 273 81, 634 | 21, 628 +6. 4 | 178, 253 | 
——— 20, 488 +3.7 27, 243 26,031 | 5,153 | 1, 373 | —2.5 | 5, 965 | 
EEE sinters 23,982 | +13.3 48, 592 47,389 | 12,743 | 3,542| +109] 23,414 
~do 97,218 | +11.4 4 8 11,693 | 3,367| +144 | 17,914 
> Se 21, 460 | +11.1 40,710 39, 455 10, 110 2, 825 +11.8 | 16, 797 
_ Seete 21,369 | +7.1 43, 245 42,273 | 10,555 | 2,882 +9.1 | 20, 875 
Jan. 1939_- 32, 263 | —.4 45, 128 43,251 | 10,821 2,907 | 47.7 | 10, 397 
July 1938__ 82, 235 +17.4 191, 753 187, 149 53, 816 15, 089 +18. 1 | 107, 586 
Jan. 1939__ 173, 820 +7.6 235, 281 225, 434 58,474 | 15, 860 +8.8 | 52, 927 
July 1939. 201, 046 +5.8 283, 081 271, 809 68,230 | 17,756 +5.6 68, 193 
Apr. 1938 48,568 | +10.5 89, 523 86, 569 | 22, 206 | 6111 +10. 2 | 37, 766 
July 1936 | 58,970} +3.2 81, 532 77,152 | 11,868 | 2,480} —37.6| 19 20,598 
| ' | 
Jan. 1938__ 19,248 | +412.1 37, 295 36, 10,045 | 2,835 | +13.6 | 18, 046 
Jan. 1939__ 13, 259 | +9.7 25, 572 24,715 6, 727 2, 036 +32. 4 | 10, 805 
aes 27, 140 +6.0 35, 530 34, 138 8, 489 2, O89 —2.5 8, 390 
Apr. 1938 4,421 +10.1 10, 593 10, 278 2,711 850 +33.9 5, 529 
July 1938__ 12, 496 +8.8 18, 820 18,067 | 4,811 1, 357 +16.0 5, 633 
Jan. 1938__ 15, 383 —1.4 35, 028 34, 055 8, 588 2,421 +14. 2 18,118 
July 1938 17,433 | +4.8 32, 620 31. 533 7,555 | 1,959 +4.5 13, 065 
Jan. 1938__ 23, 762 —.8 55, 094 53, 483 11,554 | 2,983 +2.7 28,815 
Jan. 1939 9,412 +.7 14, 889 | 14, 266 2, 374 657 +14.2 3, 796 
. 28 . 1, 960 | —7.3 3, 964 3, 810 741 95 (1) 1, 426 
= re. 3, 300 +4.9 4,615 4,414 | 1, 059 277 | +.1 9il 
a 6,878 | +5.0 13,362 | 12,903 | 3,316 891 +4.9 5, 396 
S 14, 599 | +5. 2 | . 223 21,301 | 4,642 1, 212 +2.6 4, 900 
_do — 62, 627 | +7.8 81,774 78,480 | 20, 146 5, 700 +16.9 14, 275 
Dec. 1938__| 17, 613 | +5.1 27,471 26, 317 | 6, 055 | 1, 582 +7.3 8, 857 
Jan. 1938 18, 318 | +4.2 37,780 36,550 | 7,753 | 2,247 (11) 18, 283 
Dec. 1938 2, 561 +3.3 5819; 5,612) 1,408] 360 9 2,743 
Jan. 1938. 57, 290 +4.6 93, 224 | 89,787 | 20,342 3, 881 (1) 31, 707 
do- 3, 429 | +9.5 8, 768 8,554 | 2,062 | 543 +13.4 5, 001 | 
Jan. 1939 10, 294 +3. 1 20, 371 19, 588 4,518 1,164 +1.5 | 8, 550 
Sept. 1938 2, 426 —10.8 8, 234 8, 001 1, 982 551 | +.9 | 5, 435 
July 1939 5, 012 —7.8 11, 337 10, 934 2, 795 772 | +5. 5 | 5, 139 
Jan. 1938 4, 265 +7.7 11, 094 10, 827 2,801 | 770 +5.7 6, 312 
Jan. 1939 2, 128 | +1.1 5, 410 5, 237 1,180 319 +.9 | 2, 680 
| | 
Jan. 1938_ 158, 836 +1.2 *312, 387 301,556 | 75, = | 19,428 —.7 145, 747 
Jan. 1939- 1, 061 —11.6 3, 755 3, 645 4 258 2.3 | 2, 337 
Jan. 1938_ 10, 767 +6.4 26, 584 25, 921 6, 762 1,754 —4.8 | 15, 227 
Jan. 1939 22, 792 +1.7 42, 668 41, 162 10, 864 | 2,852 | +1.3 | 18, 201 
Se ccna 1, 219 +2.7 2, 219 2, 154 631 | 149 | —38. 2 | 987 | 
= fe 7,116 +7.7 7, 805 7,473 1,912 | 511 —1.1 609 
| | | 








| 
| 








1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment 


trust fund, which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month 


of each quarter. 


2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
yment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 


benefit. 


in the U. 8. Treasury 
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ayments. 


3 Not adjusted for transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account 


during January-March 1941. 


4 Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 


employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 
Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
onored contribution checks. 


Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of tax- 
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weeks of partial and part-total unemployment 
compensated in March totaled 273,000, a decrease 
of 2.4 percent from February. Illinois was the 
only State in which more than one-fifth of all 
weeks compensated were for partial and part- 
total unemployment. 

Average number of claimants.—Declines from 
February in the weekly average number of benefit 
recipients were noted in 32 States, with Rhode 
Island and Utah reporting the outstanding reduc- 
tions (table 6). Only 6 of the 19 States with more 
recipients than in February were located east of 
the Mississippi. States showing increases were 
concentrated for the most part in the Rocky 
Mountain area, which to date has been awarded 
the smallest amount of defense contracts. 

Benefit payments.—Reduced benefit payments 
were reported in 31 States, with decreases from 
February concentrated in the New England and 
New York, Great Lakes, Southwest, and Pacific 
areas (table 4). Hawaii, Rhode Island, and Utah 
reported the largest declines, ranging from 23 to 
28 percent; in 12 other States decreases exceeded 
10 percent. At the same time, 20 States paid 
more benefits this month than last—a fact partly 
attributable to lay-offs and continued seasonal 
unemployment in a varied group of industries. 
None of these increases, however, exceeded 14 
percent, which was approximately the increase in 
working days in March. 

In the first 3 months of the year, more than 
$107 million in benefits was paid to unemployed 
workers, $25 million less than the amount dis- 
bursed during the corresponding period last year. 
Outstanding reductions from benefit payments in 
the first 3 months of 1940 were shown by Connect- 
icut, Hawaii, Maryland, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia, and Wyoming. The impact of the 
defense program on employment has been especially 
pronounced in all these States except Wyoming. 
Of the 31 States which have had 3 full months of 


able wages are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. 
Employee contributions of 1.5 - reent of taxable wages are collected in Rhode 
Island and of 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. 
Contributions are collected on monthly basis in North Carolina, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. All other States collect, either wholly or in part, 
on quarterly basis. 

5 Includes refund of $40,562,000 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title LX of the Social Security 
Act. Also includes collections from railroad employers through June 30, 1939. 
$ ; cm represents earnings of State accounts in unemployment trust 


fun 
? Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 
, * Based on 48 States reporting comparable data for both periods. See 
Ootnote 11. 

10 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid in Wisconsin prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 

1! Not computed, because data for States that shifted either wholly or in 
part from monthly to quarterly contribution basis during 1940 or 1941 are not 
comparable. 
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benefit-payment experience in the first quarter of 
each of the last 3 years, 25 States paid less in 
January-March 1941 than in any corresponding 


Table 8.—Ratio of benefits to collections,' by State and 
by specified period through March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies,? corrected to Apr. 22, 1941] 

















Ratio * (percent) of— 
Month and Benefits | Benefits | Total 
— ae year bene- = to collee- | to collec-| benefits 
and State fits first tions tions tions | tocumu- 
payable Jen April since lative 
Mare 1940- | benefits | collec- 
1941 March first | tionsand 
1941 payable | interest 4 
, | Ee Mer er 47.6 57.8 561.8 41.5 
Region I: 
Onunsstiout. Jan. 1938_. 14.9 21.5 42.8 32.5 
Maine-_-_..._._- a 46.3 80.3 93. 0 70.3 
Massachusetts. _|_..do__.___- 49.5 79.1 67.8 49.0 
New Hampshire.}__.do______. 29.4 76.0 74.6 49.6 
Rhode Island ---|...do__....- 28. 1 70.5 81.9 63.1 
Vermont. __.___- eS 60.4 53.7 54.5 40.7 
Region IT: 
New York-_-_.._. Wiscetie 64.1 77.0 71.6 56.0 
Region III: 
Delaware___.__- Jan. 1939__ 37.7 32.8 33.0 18.5 
New Jersey _--- cama 27.2 30.5 32.0 19.1 
Pennsylvania_..| Jan. 1938 36.3 48.8 70.3 53.8 
Region IV: 
Dist. oe. = eer, 55.5 44.6 29.5 21.9 
Mary! ae “wee 24.3 46.4 60.9 48.2 
North Carolina p “ERD 22.0 37.3 50.4 38.7 
Virginia. ____- i |e 28.7 52.1 53.9 41.2 
West Virginia lee 23.1 36.0 64.9 48.3 
Region V: 
Kentucky-__-_- Jan. 1939_- 26.6 41.2 42.0 23.0 
Michigan... -_- July 1938 22.4 46.1 86. 2 56.1 
i Jan. 1939 29.5 37.8 40.8 22.5 
Region VI: 
Tilinois--___-- July 1939_. 44.2 59. 6 56.3 24.1 
Indiana- ---___- Apr. 1938. 29.5 38.5 63.0 42.2 
Wisconsin July 1936_- 40.0 33.7 540.5 25.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ---_--- Jan. 1938... 30.5 44.9 65.5 48.4 
Florida__.----- Jan. 1939_- 46.2 92.0 72.0 42.2 
RS aC EN 34.3 49.4 44.4 23.6 
Mississippi. Apr. 1938. 55.3 74.1 74.6 52.2 
South Carolina_.| July 1938 31.0 47.9 47.3 29.9 
Tennessee _- Jan. 1938 49.5 69. 4 68.7 51.7 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. ._--- July 1938__ 64.7 48.4 60.1 40.0 
Minnesota. - Jan. 1938 _- 111.0 83.4 69.1 52.3 
Nebraska. - . -- Jan. 1939 99.3 75.0 52.0 25. 5 
North Dakota_..| _.do____--- 276. 2 89.0 73.3 36.0 
South Dakota_- ee 51.8 36.9 36.7 19.7 
Region IX: 
Arkansas______- ee 68.0 88.8 70.2 40.4 
| aaa ii 48.2 40.0 43.3 22.0 
Missouri. -_---- do 27.3 34.0 31.8 17.4 
Oklahoma... --- Dec. 1938 52.9 55.6 63. 6 32.2 
Region X: 
Louisiana Jan. 1938_. 71.7 87.5 63.1 48.4 
New Mexico. -_..| Dec. 1938 81.7 83.8 85.8 47.1 
Texas...........| Jam. 1988.. 44.7 43.5 45.1 34.0 
Region XI: 
Arizona. -- : .do 49.1 58.2 76.2 57.0 
Colorado-_-_-- Jan. 1939. 78.7 85.4 78.7 42.0 
SAS a aa 1938. 156.3 100. 1 107.7 66.0 
Montana_.--- 158. 9 108. 3 105. 8 45.3 
Utah in be fo 1938. , 63.9 57.6 76.0 56.9 
Wyoming-_......| Jan. 1939- 96. 4 83.6 93.1 49.5 
Region XII: 
California- Jan. 1938 _- 95. 3 87.4 62.0 46.6 
Nevada. .-_......| Jan. 1939. - 156.7 118.1 109. 0 62.2 
Oregon... ----- Jan. 1938_-. 66. 6 53.5 75.5 57.3 
Washington... Jan. 1939 91.3 79.0 80.5 42.6 
Territories: 
pe a ee 73.9 78.5 77.1 44.5 
Hawaii__----- Se Ee 9.0 12.0 14.2 7.8 




















1 See table 7, footnote 4. 

9 See table 7, footnote 1. 

3 Not adjusted for transfers to railroad unemployment insurance accoun 

4 Comparisons between States are valid only for those States which fettiated 
payments at the same time. 

§ Ratio for Wisconsin computed on basis of collections and benefits paid 
since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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period. California and the District of Columbia, 
however, paid more than in either of the two cor- 


Table 9.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1940-41 through 
March 


[In thousands] 















































Fiscal year 1940-41 through March 
Withdrawals 
Social Security —— Trans- 
Board region June 30. fers to | Balance 
and State 1949 || De- {Interest railroad| as of 
posits jreceived unem- | Mar. 31, 
Total | ploy- 1941 
ment 
insur- 
ance 
account 
, EI $1, 692, 210/$648, 243) $33, 262/ $446, resleses, 373/$1, 926, 929 
Region I: 
onnecticut _____- 33, 803} 15, 873 752) 2, 656 6 47, 772 
as 3, 739} 3,077 73| 2, 330 255 4, 559 
Massachusetts___- 76, 186| 28,635} 1,440) 23, 413 2, 313 82, 848 
New Hampshire..| 5,510] 2, 350 111] 1,418} "238) 6, 553 
Rhode Island... _. 9, 176 7, 538 209 3, 327) 152 13, 596 
Vermont_________ 2,683) 1,205 58| eS 3, 421 
Region II: 
New York..._.___ 194, 392) 93,552) 3,791) 75,208) 6,858) 216,527 
Region III: 
Delaware.._______ 6, 464 1, 749 124) 983 461 7, 354 
New Jersey_..___. 115,117} 37, 800 2, 345) 14, 419 4, 269 140, 843 
Pennsylvania_.__- 113, 087| 61, 872 2, - 32, 199 6, 699 145, 101 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia_| 19, 174) 3, 524| 365] 2, 620 790| 20, 443 
Maryland. ______- 18,514) 9,7 390; 4,845) 1,195 23, 849 
North s Carcline... 21, 629) 9, 143| 438} 4,053) 1,103} 27, 157 
SSS 19, 249 7, 776} 362; 6,114) 2 454 21, 273 
wens yuna. ae 15, 783 7, 774| 323 3,862) 1,002 20, 018 
ion V: 
Kentucky________ 28, 751 8, 316 571; 5,481 2, 467 32, 157 
en.....-- 59,962} 41,376 1, 286; 20, 832 1, 932 81, 792 
lh ae 149, 056) 44, 502 2,945) 22,920 8, 535 173, 583 
~~ VI 
| 185,972) 51,464) 3,539) 41,814) 13,841 199, 161 
Seen. ........ 39, 492) 16, 958 815) 8,990) 3,190 48, 275 
Wisconsin ________ 53, 362} 9, 1,023} 5,064) 1,964 58, 411 
Region VII: 
Alabama_.._____- 14, 281 7, 814 309; 3,270). 19, 134 
Florida. ._- -| 14,095) 5,098} 233) 6, 300/11, 508) 13, 117 
Georgia__ 22, 359} 6, 900! 450} 3,100). 26, 609 
Mississi pi a rae | 4, 268 2, 170 77| 2,147 642 4, 368 
— arolina._. 10, 132 3, 730) 206 . == 12, 418 
Tennessee________ 13,969) 6,655 271 5,727| 1,527 15, 168 
7 VII: 

SE ae 16, 189 5, 7. 304 4, 897 2, 122 17, 334 
a. , 663 8, 731) 440) 9, 362 2, 517 23, 472 
Nebraska_._____ 10, 393 1, 810) 180; 3,047) 1,682 9, 336 
North Dakota. 2, 384 555 41| 1,033 577 1, 947 
South Dakota_- 3, 109 822 59 7il 403 3, 279 

Region IX: 
Arkansas_________ 7,100} 2,540 125} 2,938) 1,088 6, 827 
A 14, 811 3, 556 266 4,115 2, 725 14, 518 
Missouri-________. 55, 575; 15,700; 1,088) 9,946) 4,871 62, 417 
Oklahoma....____ 16, 105 4, 555 312 3, 426 1, 001 17, 546 
Region X: 
Louisiana_______- 18,411; 5,804 336; 6,305) 1,180 18, 246 
New Mexico____ 2, 838 1, 075 49 1, 405 515 2, 557 
i 51,491) 15, 126 1,003} 10,427} 4,227 57, 193 
2, 985 1, 549 1, 203 338 3, 391 
10, 788 3, 416 189 4, 153 1, 528 10, 240 
2, 551 1, 574 1, 948 373 2, 225 
5, 742 2, 358 101 3, 331 1, 186 4, 870 
3, 790 2, 231 75 1, 887 517; * 4,209 
2, 377 865 40 1, 292 602 1, 990 
alifornia._..____ 153,752) 58,020} 2,939) 57,304) 7,804 157, 407 
C—O ae 1, 474 750 24 1, 257 357 991 
Oregon.._._______ 8,175) 5,300 181; 3,040 590 10, 616 
Washington. ____- 21, 644 8, 365 417 7, 880 1, 675 22, 546 
Territories: 
SS aeee 564 20 373 13 1, 195 
Hawaii-_..........- 5, 674| = 1, 508 118 230 80 7, 070 




















Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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responding periods, largely because of modification 
of benefit provisions. 


Financial Transactions, First Quarter, 1941 


Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
in January—March 1941, based on pay rolls of the 
last quarter of 1940, amounted to $225 million, 
This amount represented a 6-percent increase over 
the previous quarter but less than a 1-percent 
gain over January—March 1940. One of the rea- 
sons why contributions increased so slightly over 
January-March 1940, despite the higher pay-roll 
level of the last quarter of 1940, is the fact that 
in nearly all States wages earned from any one 
employer in excess of $3,000 per year are no 
longer liable for contributions; in latter quarters 
of a year, therefore, the earnings of persons who 
have received as much as $3,000 in prior quarters 
are no longer taxable. 

Collections in January-March 1941 evidenced, 
for the most part, the usual seasonal gain in 
employment and pay rolls in the fourth quarter 
of a year as well as increased activity resulting 
from the defense program (table 7). Increases 
over the previous quarter were reported by 40 
of the 48 States submitting comparable data 
for both periods. The sharpest rise—74 percent— 
occurred in New Hampshire, and substantial 
increases, ranging from 23 to 34 percent, were 
reported by Connecticut, Florida, and Mis- 
sissippi. The gain in New Hampshire was 
attributable mainly to the receipt of collections 
from employers permitted to report on a semi- 
annual basis. Increased employment in defense 
construction was chiefly responsible for the gains 
in Florida and Mississippi. Another factor in 
Florida was the opening of the winter resort 
season. Alaska and Wisconsin each reported 
decreases of 38 percent in collections, due largely 
to seasonal curtailment of employment in the 
canning industry in Wisconsin, and in canning 
and mining in Alaska. None of the 6 other States 
reporting decreases from the last quarter of 1940 
showed reductions of more than 5 percent. 

Increases over the amounts collected in the 
first quarter of 1940, reported by 28 States, 
varied widely. The largest occurred in Alaska— 
46 percent. Gains of more than 20 percent were 
reported in Connecticut, Michigan, Mississippi, 
and New Hampshire. The increases in these 
States reflect largely the higher level of industrial 
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employment and the expansion in construction 
activities arising out of the national defense 
program. In New Hampshire part of the in- 
crease was attributable to the receipt of contri- 
butions from those employers allowed to report 
on a semiannual basis. 

On the other hand, smaller amounts were 
deposited in 20 States. The District of Columbia, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska reported the largest 
decreases, due mainly to legislative amendments 
effective in 1940. The 30-percent decrease in 
the District of Columbia was also attributable 
to a reduction in the tax on pay rolls from 3 
percent to 2.7 percent, effective January 1, 1940. 
Legislative action in Minnesota led to the elimina- 
tion from coverage of all employers of less than 
8, thus contributing to the decline of 21 percent. 
In Nebraska the 34-percent reduction resulted 
largely from modifications in tax rates due to 
experience rating. 

In the first 3 months of 1941, $107 million in 
benefits was paid to unemployed workers in all 
51 jurisdictions, 16 percent more than the amount 
disbursed in the previous quarter. Curtailment 
of activity in seasonal industries and the effects of 
certain administrative procedures, such as the 
initiation of new benefit years in many States 
during January-March, contributed to the in- 
crease in payments over October-December 1940. 
Greater amounts of benefit payments were re- 
ported by 34 States. All except 4 of the States 
west of the Mississippi showed increases over 
October-December; the largest were shown for 
Idaho, Iowa, Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, where benefits more than doubled those 
of the preceding quarter. Payments increased by 
approximately 90 percent in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Oregon, and were at least 60 percent higher 
in Alaska, Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

Reductions from October-December 1940 were 
reported by 17 States. These same States, with 
the exception of Florida and Hawaii, had experi- 
enced sizable increases in benefit disbursements 
from October-December 1939 to the first quarter of 
1940. The contraseasonal reductions this year 
evidence the influence of the defense program, 
which has been particularly heavy in the Southeast 
and Gulf area. Significant decreases, of at least 
25 percent, from October-December 1940 were 
reported by Florida, Kentucky, Maine, and New 
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Hampshire. Benefit payments declined 32 per- 
cent from the last quarter of 1940 in Florida, com- 
pared with a reduction of only 2.5 percent for the 
comparable period a year ago. 

Collections deposited and interest earned on 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund during 
the first quarter of 1941 exceeded benefit payments 
and transfers to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account by $124 million. As a result, 
there was a net increase from the previous quarter 
of 6.8 percent in funds available for benefit pay- 
ments, which amounted to $1.9 billion at the end 
of March. Increases were reported in 44 States, 
with Maine, Michigan, and Rhode Island leading 
with gains of 15 percent or more. 

In seven States the amount of funds available 
at the end of March declined; Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, and North Dakota reported the largest 
reductions, ranging from 7 to 12 percent. Larger 
benefit disbursements due to seasonal curtail- 
ment of employment contributed to the reductions 
in these four States. The transfer of funds to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account was 
entirely responsible for the decreases in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The only other jurisdictions mak- 
ing such transfers this quarter were Alaska and 
West Virginia. The total amount transferred 
through March was $103 million. 

For the country as a whole, approximately 48 
cents in benefit payments was paid out for every 
$1 collected in January-March 1941 (table 8). 
In North Dakota nearly $3 was disbursed for 
every $1 collected. Benefit payments also ex- 
ceeded collections in January-March in Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, and Nevada. Disburse- 
ments nearly equaled contributions in California, 
Nebraska, Washington, and Wyoming. Hawaii 
had the lowest ratio of benefits to collections—9 
cents for each $1. Connecticut, with about 15 
cents paid for each $1 received, ranked second in 
the lowest relative volume of disbursements. 
Eighteen additional States paid out 40 cents or 
less for every $1 collected. 

Comparison of the ratio of benefit payments to 
collections in the first quarter of 1940 and 1941 
indicates the influence of the higher level of em- 
ployment in late 1940 and early 1941. For the 
country as a whole, the 48 cents disbursed for 
each $1 received represented a reduction of 11 
cents from the first quarter of 1940. Ratios were 
lower in 43 jurisdictions, with the sharpest reduc- 
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tions in Alaska, Vermont, and Wyoming. The 
ratio of payments to collections decreased from 
$1.39 to 74 cents in Alaska, from $1.62 to 60 cents 
in Vermont, and from $1.79 to 96 cents in Wyo- 
ming. The decline in Vermont is partly accounted 
for by the fact that theState shifted from a monthly 
to a quarterly contribution basis in 1940. Of the 
eight States reporting higher ratios for the first 
quarter of 1941, the increase in North Dakota was 
outstanding—from $1.02 to $2.76 for each $1 
received. North Dakota shifted from a monthly 
to a quarterly contribution basis in January 1941. 
The ratio increased in the District of Columbia 
from 29 cents to 56 cents for each $1 of contribu- 
tions collected, in Minnesota from 91 cents to 
$1.11, and in Nebraska from 71 cents to 99 cents. 
Changes in the other States were very small. 


Allowances and Disallowances of New Claims, 
First Quarter, 1941 


The initiation of new benefit years in many 
States and seasonal curtailment of employment in 
certain industries during January-March 1941 
resulted in an increase over the previous quarter 
in the disposition of new claims for unemployment 
compensation (table 10). Because of the gener- 
ally higher level of employment this year, however, 
the 1.4 million claims ruled on by initial authorities 
was 708,000 less than in January-March 1940. 
More than 1.1 million unemployed workers, or 81 
percent of all claimants, were found eligible for 
compensation on the basis of their past earnings, 
the same proportion as in the corresponding periods 
of 1939 and 1940. 

As in previous periods, the principal reason for 
disallowance of new claims was insufficient wage 
credits. Of the 275,000 claimants whose claims 
were disallowed, 167,000 or 61 percent had not 
earned enough to qualify for benefit payments. 
Claimants ruled ineligible for this reason repre- 
sented 12 percent of total dispositions. Lack of 
employment in covered industries, evidenced by 
the absence of wage records for claimants, was 
responsible for the disallowance of claims of 
89,000 workers—6.4 percent. The remaining 
17,000 claims—1.2 percent—were disallowed for 
other reasons. Claims disallowed for each of the 
various reasons represented approximately the 
same proportion of all claims in the first quarter 
of this year as in the first quarter of 1939 and 1940. 

In 32 States the proportion of claimants ineli- 
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gible for benefit payments was higher than the 
Nation-wide disallowance rate. The highest dis- 

allowance rates were reported by Alaska, Florida, 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, and 

South Carolina. In each of these States, between 

31 and 42 percent of all claimants were ruled 

ineligible to receive benefit payments. On the 

other hand, disallowances represented less than 

10 percent of the dispositions on first determina- 

tion in Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, 

Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. Despite the fact 

that the Nation-wide rates were nearly identical 

in the first quarter of 1940 and 1941, disallowance 

rates in a majority of States were lower in the first 
quarter of 1941. The outstanding decreases 
occurred in Hawaii and South Dakota, where 11 

and 16 percent, respectively, of all claimants were 
ruled ineligible—about half the proportions dis- 
allowed in each of these jurisdictions in January- 
March 1940. Another noteworthy decline was 
reported for North Dakota, where 25 percent of 
new claims were disallowed in contrast to 36 
percent a year ago. 

Florida had the highest rate of disallowance for 
insufficient earnings—35 percent of total claim 
dispositions—in contrast to 19 percent in the first 
quarter of 1940 and only 6 percent in the fi ¢ 
quarter of 1939. The high rate this year is 
chiefly attributable to an amendment, effective 
January 1, 1940, which raised earnings qualifica- 
tions from 16 times the worker’s weekly benefit 
amount in 3 quarters to 60 times in 8 quarters. 
In Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee, between 20 and 28 
percent of all new claims disposed of were dis- 
allowed for insufficient earnings. These States, 
except Mississippi, were also among those report- 
ing the highest disallowance rates for insufficient 
wage credits in the corresponding quarter of 1940, 
but only Kentucky reported a high disallowance 
rate in the first quarter of 1939. Mississippi and 
Nebraska changed their laws in 1940 to require a 
claimant to earn 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount in 4 out of the last 5 completed calendar 
quarters before filing a claim; claimants in Ten- 
nessee are required to satisfy similar conditions 
for benefit eligibility. Previously all 3 of these 
States had required earnings of 16 times the weekly 
benefit amount in 3 quarters. The qualifying 
requirement in South Carolina was changed on 
July 1, 1939, from 13 weeks of employment in 52 
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weeks preceding the claim to earnings ranging 
from 40 to 50 times the weekly benefit amount in 
the base period. 

The States with the largest proportions of 


claimants disallowed because wages had not been 
earned in covered employment were Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, North 
Carolina, and Texas. In these States many claims 


Table 10.—Number of new claims disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, 
number disallowed, and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by State, January-March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 16, 1941] 






































Disallowed 
Reason for disallowance 
Total num- 
ber of dis- Number 
Social Security Board region and State positions on allowed Percent of Insufficient wage No wage record All other 
first deter- a —_— i credits 
mination umber | total dis- 
positions 
Percent of| Percent of Percent of 
Number | total dis-| Number | totai dis- | Number | total dis- 
positions positions positions 
Total ———— 1, 414, 584 1, 140, 052 274, 532 19.4 | | 166, 961 112.0 | 189,035 16.4] 1! 16,889 11,2 
Region I: 
Connecticut } mumaaie 21, 690 17, 202 4, 488 20.7 1, 766 8.2 827 3.8 1, 895 8.7 
Maine oat. es ees 7, 169 5, 427 1, 742 24.3 798 11.1 944 13. 2 _ ) eS 
Massachusetts : ; 41, 433 32, 156 9, 277 22.4 4, 689 11.3 2, 981 7.2 1, 07 3.9 
New Hampshire. _. 10, 049 8, 682 1, 367 13. 6 40 9.4 427 4.2 ie aca dsvecis 
Rhode Island ide nines 26, 694 24, 461 2, 233 8.4 1, 073 4.0 1, 160 4.4 | oe 
Vermont a $ 4, 352 3, 529 823 18.9 603 13.9 220 5.0 3 = RES, 
sega ee 3eem.... ee 177, 631 140, 736 36, 895 20.8 20, 773 11.7 16, 122 9.1 ee ere 
egion : 
SR eee 5, 837 4, 662 1,175 20.1 869 14.9 306 5.2 | SRE A 
New Jersey os 72, 055 | 65, 605 6, 450 9.0 3, 333 4.6 2, 639 3.7 478 7 
R es ; 132, 518 | 118, 433 14, 085 10.6 8, 625 6.5 5, 460 4.1 i tcudcutans 
egion : | | 
District of Columbia. ‘ Sere: 7, 322 | 6, 367 955 13.0 716 9.8 201 2.7 38 5 
Maryland 23, 141 | 20, 969 2,172 9.4 1, 127 4.9 1,045 4.5 pee 
North Carolina ee a 31, 918 | 24, 051 7, 867 24.6 2, 863 9.0 4, 076 12.7 928 2.9 
Virginia ; antes 8, 601 | 6, 719 1, 882 21.9 924 10.8 459 5.3 499 5.8 
R —s Virginia. . 2 11, 735 8, 485 3, 250 27.7 318 2.7 1, 000 8.5 1, 932 16.5 
egion V: | 
Kentucky Ry 15, 923 | 10, 220 5, 703 35.8 4, 109 25.8 1, 504 10.0 _ | Se 
Michigan PE: 50, 523 | 39, 079 11, 444 22. 6 8, 220 16.2 3, 188 6.3 36 «nt 
Ohio. . s Ere 58, 287 | 49, 735 8, 552 14.7 2 2, 639 4.5 982 1.7 4,931 8.5 
Region VI: 
Illinois Bets 68, 151 52,200 | 15,852 23.3 7, 872 | 11.6 7, 625 11.2 355 5 
Indiana... __. a 24. 375 21, 663 2, 712 11.1 2, 686 11.0 26 ail ee 
Wisconsin 3 22, 170 20, 523 | 1, 647 7.4 (‘) | ncaa —) Rite Seteoeeh Fo. a) ee ae 
Region VII: 
Alabama © AE CEES, OF ire eee ee fel 8 ELE 16, 957 | 14, 146 | 2,811 16.6 2, 047 | 12.1 764 4.5 gg OES 
Florida_______.- i cma 19, 832 11, 573 8, 259 41.6 6, 963 | 35.1 1, 133 5.7 163 8 
CC aaa 19, 649 15, 286 4, 363 22.2 2, 825 | 14.4 1, 494 7.6 44 2 
Mississippi : aa 11, 960 | 7, 953 4, 007 33. 5 | 2, 817 23.6 1,011 8.4 179 15 
South Carolina 13, 347 8, 635 4,712 35.3 | 3, 762 28.2 950 7.1 | Es 
Tennessee : 21, 396 15, 645 5, 751 26.9 | 4, 295 20.1 1, 456 6.8 ) 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa i : 27, 127 20, 943 6, 184 22.8 | 3, 625 13.4 1, 120 4.1 1, 439 5.3 
Minnesota ; 39,006 | 30,853; 8.153| 20.9] 6.555; 168| 1,598 4.1 . ee 
Nebraska . alll 10, 415 | 7, 214 | 3, 201 | 30.7 | 2, 491 | 23.9 710 6.8 |< 
North Dakota __- Re RAL 3, 755 | 2. 832 | 923; 24.6 602 16.0 292 7.8 29 8 
ang Dakota os oe Sree ERE | 3, 898 3, 290 | 608 15.6 232 6.0 238 6.1 138 3.5 
ion IX: | | 
Arkansas 16, 970 12, 447 | 4, 523 26. 6 2, 486 14. 6 2, 037 12.0 __ ae enor 
Kansas. ___. 12, 364 10, 857 1, 507 12.2 885 7.2 622 5.0 [| See re 
Missouri an ‘ Pee 32, 721 27, 239 5, 482 16.8 2, 276 7.0 2, 817 8.6 389 1.2 
Oklahoma _.....__. ae 18, 423 | 15, 070 3, 353 18. 2 1, 644 8.9 1, 416 7.7 293 1.6 
Region X: 
Louisiana Ks 27,563} 19,02| 8,537 31.0| 5,071 18.4] 3,466 12.6 | (aOR 
New Mexico_. if gl 4, 647 3, 299 1, 348 29.0 924 | 19.9 424 9.1 | Seam 
Texas __ es ERS 38, 907 28, 182 10, 725 27.6 5,113 | 13.1 5, 166 13.3 446 41.2 
Region XI: 
Arizona. . ; = 4, 327 3, 598 7 16.8 602 13.9 QR 2.2 29 ae 
Colorado.._____. , 12, 815 | 9, 335 3, 480 27.2 2, 292 17.9 87: 6.9 310 2.4 
Idaho_____. x ; 9, 591 | 7, 436 2, 155 22.5 1,791 18.7 243 2.5 121 1.3 
Montana___. ee i , 11, 781 10, 735 1,046 8.9 655 5.6 281 2.4 110 9 
Utah ms 3, 902 2, 981 921 23.6 699 17.9 222 5.7 Orat..J.3.. 
Wyoming... ‘ 4, 242 3, 161 1, 081 25. 5 768 18.1 151 3.6 162 3.8 
Region XII: 
California ; 141, 627 112, 936 28, 691 20.2 23, 027 16.2 5, 664 4.0 ae 
Nevada. 3, 600 2, 824 776 21.6 444 12.3 222 6.2 110 3.1 
Oregon____. 4 3 : " 21, 488 2, 172 9.2 1, 622 6.9 453 1.9 97 4 
Ea ees 3 35, 385 27, 586 7, 799 22.0 5, 097 14.4 2, 687 7.6 15 (‘) 
Territories: 
Alaska = Pe i ints 1, 524 1, 045 479 31.4 231 15.1 134 8.8 114 7.5 
RPGS ES a a 1, 619 1, 434 185 11.4 177 10.9 6 .4 2 an 



































! Total excludes Wisconsin, for which data are not comparable because 
of provision of State law. 
4 Insufficient weeks of employment in base period. 
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3 Data represent disposition of all initial claims for total and part-total 
unemployment. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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are received from agricultural workers, who are 
not covered under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws. 

Disallowances for ‘other’? reasons arise from 
many causes, among which are exclusion as a 


Chart 6.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance and by 
State, January-March 1941 
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result of seasonal employment, duplicate filing of 
claims, and certain actions of the employee which 
generally result in disqualifications under most 
State procedures. West Virginia reported the 
highest disallowance rate for ‘‘other’’ reasons, 17 
percent, reflecting the operation of quarterly 
partial unemployment provisions. In Connecti- 
cut, the high disallowance rate of 8.7 percent 
resulted from administrative procedures, whereby 
disqualifications as a result of voluntary leaving or 
discharge for willful misconduct are classified as 
disallowances for ‘other’ reasons instead of 
“allowance with penalty” as was done prior to 
July 1, 1939. Alaska, Iowa, Ohio, and Virginia 
were other jurisdictions in which disallowance 
rates for ‘other’? reasons were relatively high. 
In Alaska, the rate reflects the effects of seasonality 
provisions under which workers in the canning and 
mining industries are ineligible for benefits except 
during the seasonal period of activity. The 
present rate of 7.5 percent for Alaska is, however, 
slightly less than the comparable 1940 rate and 
substantially lower than the January-March 1939 
rate of 41 percent. 


State Amendments 


Employment security bills were enacted in 10 
of the 29 States with legislatures in session during 
April: Colorado, Delaware, lowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. In addition, an Alaska act, ap- 
proved March 26, is included in this analysis. 

Coverage.—Eight States—Alaska, Colorado, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, New 
York, and Vermont—amended some phase of 
coverage provisions. Colorado repealed a pro- 
vision that any employer subject to the Federal 
law is also subject to the State law, and repealed 
provisions relating to ‘‘contractor-tacking,”’ cov- 
erage of subsidiaries and establishments under 
joint control, and tests of employer-employee re- 
lationship. Maryland extended coverage to any 
employer subject to the Federal unemployment 
tax or any other Federal tax against which credit 
for the State tax may be taken; adopted a provi- 
sion specifying that separate employing units 
owned or controlled by husband and wife consti- 
tute a single employing unit; and defined employ- 
ment to include services under any contract of 
hire, whether or not the master-servant relation- 
ship exists. 
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In line with the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, Kansas, New Mexico, and Vermont extended 
coverage to Federal instrumentalities to the ex- 
tent permitted by Congress. Alaska and New 
Mexico provided for coverage of State instrumen- 
talities not wholly owned by a State or immune 
under the Federal Constitution from the Federal 
unemployment tax, and New Mexico excluded 
service for foreign governments. Kansas and 
New Mexico excluded domestic service in a local 
college club or fraternity, services of newsboys, 
and services of insurance agents on commission 
basis. In addition, Kansas excluded service out- 
side the usual course of business, and Vermont 
excluded casual labor. New York provided that 
the employment exclusion with respect to non- 
profit organizations shall not apply to building- 
trades employees. Alaska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, and Vermont postponed the dead 
line for application for coverage termination. 

Contributions.—The “‘ wages-paid”’ basis for con- 
tributions was adopted in Colorado, lowa, Maine, 
and New Mexico, and the $3,000 wage limitation 
was adopted in Alaska, Kansas, and New Mexico. 
The latter three States and New York also excluded 
from contributions certain payments by employers, 
including payments to funds for the benefit of 
employees, which are excluded by the Federal law. 
Several States amended provisions relating to 
collection of contributions. Colorado reduced the 
interest rate on delinquent contributions from 1 
to 0.5 percent. Maryland reduced the period 
for refund of erroneously collected contributions 
from 2 years to 1 year; and New York changed it 
from 3 years from the date of payment to the later 
of 1 year from date of payment or 3 years from the 
end of the month following the quarter of pay- 
ment of wages on which the erroneously collected 
contributions were based. Iowa and Maryland 
adopted provisions for making contributions a lien 
on the property of the delinquent employer and 
authorized arbitrary and jeopardy assessments. 

Experience rating.—Experience-rating provisions 
were amended in five States: Colorado, Kansas, 
Maryland, New Mexico, and Vermont; and 
Alaska repealed experience rating but provided for 
study. Colorado substituted 36 consecutive cal- 
endar months for 3 calendar years of required 
benefit experience and provided that no employer’s 
rate shall be less than 1.8 percent (instead of 2 
percent) unless assets of the fund equal at least 
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twice the benefits paid during the preceding year. 
Kansas changed the effective date of experience 
rating from January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1941, 
subject to approval by the Social Security Board, 
adopted proportional charging of benefits against 
all base-period employers, and repealed the 3.6- 
percent penalty rate. New Mexico provided that 
all contributions—instead of all contributions in 
excess of 1 percent of the annual pay roll—shall 
be credited to an employer’s account, adopted 
proportional charging, and repealed provisions for 
joint accounts and voluntary contributions by 
employers. 

Vermont provided that for 1942 and each year 
thereafter the rate shall be reduced if an employer’s 
reserve equals at least five times the largest total 
benefits charged in any 1 of 3 preceding years and 
2.5 percent of the taxable pay roll for the same 
period (instead of 7.5 percent of the preceding 
year’s pay roll); it also provided that the Com- 
missioner shall fix the rate at a percentage, not 
exceeding 2.7 percent, which will produce a sum 
sufficient to pay benefits for the ensuing year equal 
to the largest amount of benefits paid by the 
employer during any 1 of the 3 preceding years and 
to make the reserve equal the minimum required 
for rate reduction (instead of the former provision 
that the rate must be such as to maintain a reserve 
of 7.5 percent of the annual pay roll of the last 
completed calendar year). Maryland—without 
experience rating—repealed an obsolete provision 
for a study of experience rating and a report to be 
made by February 1, 1941. 

Benefits Colorado, Kansas, Maryland, and 
Vermont amended benefit provisions. Colorado 
adopted a calendar-year base period, and a uni- 
form benefit year consisting of 12 consecutive 
months from April 1 through March 31. Kansas 
established a minimum weekly benefit amount of 
$5, instead of $5 or 6 percent of total wages in the 
high quarter; changed benefit duration from 16 
percent of base-period wages up to $375 per 
quarter to the lesser of 16 times the weekly benefit 
amount and \ of base-period wages; provided that 
partial benefits equal the difference between the 
weekly benefit amount and wages in excess of $2 
(instead of the difference between the weekly 
benefit amount and % of wages); and repealed 
exclusion of odd-job earnings and a provision that 
an individual entitled to less than $5 in a benefit 
year shall be ineligible for benefits. 
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Maryland increased the weekly benefit rate 
from %, to %> of high-quarter earnings (shown in 
a schedule), the minimum weekly benefit amount 
from $5 to $7, and the maximum from $15 to $17; 
increased benefit duration to equal the lesser of 
20 (instead of 16) times the weekly benefit amount 
and \% of base-period wages; and provided for 
rounding partial benefits to the next higher 
multiple of $1. Vermont changed the minimum 
weekly benefit amount from the lesser of $5 and 
% of the full-time weekly wage to a flat $5, and 
provided that partial benefits shall not be payable 
until the accumulated total within the benefit 
year @nstead of 13 weeks) amounts to at least $2. 

Seasonal provisions were amended in Colorado 
and Delaware. Colorado reduced the seasonal 
period from 40 to 25 weeks in a year and defined 
a seasonal worker as an individual who earns more 
than 50 percent of his base-period wages from his 
principal employer during the normal seasonal 
period, unless he has received wages of at least 
$300 from nonseasonal employment. Delaware 
provided that no industry shall be deemed seasonal 
that is not part of the first processing of agricul- 
tural products, and authorized a study of seasonal- 
ity, to be reported to the 1943 legislature. Kansas 
repealed provisions relating to part-time workers. 

Wage qualifications—Two States revised the 
qualifying-wage requirement. Kansas changed 
from a requirement of 16 times the weekly benefit 
amount earned in 3 quarters to $200 in the base 
period or $100 in 2quarters. Maryland established 
a flat $150 instead of varying amounts. 

Waiting period—The waiting period was 
shortened in Kansas, Maryland, and New Mexico. 
Kansas changed from a waiting period of 2 weeks 
in 13 preceding claim for benefits, with a maximum 
of 3 additional weeks within the benefit year, to 1 
week within the benefit year. Maryland and New 
Mexico shortened the period from 2 weeks to 1 
week within the benefit year; but New Mexico 
provided for reestablishment of the 2-week period, 
effective July 1, 1943. 

Disqualifications.—Disqualification proyisions 
were amended in Alaska, Colorado, Kansas, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, New York, and Vermont and— 
except in Kansas——-made more stringent. Alaska 
repealed disqualification for refusal to return to 
self-employment; deleted the ‘‘active progress” 
clause and the 6-week limitation from the labor- 
dispute disqualification ; and added disqualification 
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for receipt of Federal old-age insurance payments, 
Colorado increased disqualifications for voluntary 
leaving and refusal of suitable work from 1-5 to 
3-15 weeks, and for discharge for misconduct from 
1-9 to 3-15 weeks, in addition to the week of 
separation, and reduced benefit duration for each 
cause by the number of weeks of disqualification 
imposed. Kansas repealed provisions for reducing 
benefit duration by the number of weeks of dis- 
qualification imposed for voluntary leaving, dis- 
charge for misconduct, and refusal of suitable work, 
but provided for cancelation of benefit rights be- 
cause of discharge for misconduct resulting in con- 
viction of a felony. 

Maryland increased maximum disqualification 
for voluntary leaving and refusal of suitable work 
from 5 to 9 weeks, in addition to the week of 
separation, and authorized the Board to reduce 
benefit duration for these causes and for discharge 
for misconduct by the number of weeks of dis- 
qualification imposed; the ‘stoppage of work” 
clause was deleted from the labor-dispute dis- 
qualification. New Mexico extended disqualifica- 
tion for voluntary leaving and refusal of suitable 
work from 1—5 weeks to 5-13 weeks, in addition 
to the week of separation, and reduced benefit 
duration by the number of weeks of disqualification 
imposed; extended disqualification for discharge 
for misconduct from 1-9 weeks to 3-13 weeks, in 
addition to the week of discharge, and reduced 
benefit duration by the number of weeks of dis- 
qualification imposed; and amended the labor- 
dispute disqualification so as not to apply to in- 
dividuals financing a labor dispute. 

New York, which had not previously provided 
disqualification for voluntary leaving, adopted 
new provisions as follows: (a) if there was a with- 
drawal from the labor market, the individual is 
disqualified until certification is made of his return 
to the labor market and his renewed availability 
for employment; (b) if leaving was for good cause, 
the individual is not disqualified, unless by reason 
of (a) above; (c) if leaving was without good cause, 
the individual shall be disqualified for 6 weeks, or 
if there was a withdrawal from the labor market, 
for 6 weeks after certification of his return to the 
labor market and availability for employment. 
Disqualification for refusal to accept employment 
is limited to refusal ‘ without good cause,’’ unless 
the individual has withdrawn from the labor 
market. 
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New York also amended the disqualifications for 
discharge for misconduct and for unemployment 
due to a labor dispute to provide suspension of 
benefits for 7 consecutive weeks beginning with the 
day after separation; except that in the case of a 
labor dispute, benefit rights may be accumulated 
before the expiration of the 7 weeks, beginning 
with the day after termination of the dispute. No 
waiting period may be served during the period of 
suspension. (Former provision required a wait- 
ing period of 10 weeks instead of the normal 3-week 
period.) The disqualification for making a false 
statement to obtain benefits is changed from 7 
weeks to 5-13 weeks of unemployment following 
discovery of the offense, and a reduction in benefit 
duration by the number of weeks of disqualifica- 
tion is imposed. Benefits received through a false 
statement must be refunded. 

Vermont increased the maximum period of dis- 
qualification for voluntary leaving from 6 to 9 
weeks; changed disqualification for misconduct 
from 6 weeks to such number of weeks, not less 
than 1, following the waiting period as the Com- 
missioner prescribes in each case; and increased 
disqualification for fraudulent misrepresentation 
to obtain benefits from 6 to 26 weeks, after the 
claimant’s benefits have been withheld until the 
amount equals the sum of benefits fraudulently 
received. 

Administration.—A few States reorganized em- 
ployment security administration. Alaska re- 
pealed provision for two coordinate divisions and 
a provision authorizing the Commission to appoint 
local or industry advisory councils. Colorado 
changed the name of the Department of Unem- 
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ployment Compensation and State Employment 
Service to Department of Employment Security, 
and established the State Employment Service as 
a division thereof. Similarly, lowa changed the 
name of the Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission to Employment Security Commission, and 
repealed provision for two coordinate divisions, to 
permit the Commission to establish such divisions 
as it deems necessary. Maine repealed the provi- 
sion for local advisory councils and provided that 
the State Advisory Council shall consist of six 
(instead of an indefinite number of) members. 
New Mexico created an Employment Security 
Commission of three members appointed by the 
Governor, with the Senate’s consent, to succeed 
to the duties and powers of the former Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. The Governor 
designates one member of the new Commission as 
Chairman and Executive Director and fixes his 
salary at not more than $6,000 a year. Other 
members receive a per diem allowance of not more 
than $1,000 a year each, plus expenses. 

Benefit claims and appeals procedures were 
amended in Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
New York, and Vermont. Provisions acknowledg- 
ing the obligation of the State to replace lost or 
improperly expended administration funds were 
adopted in Alaska, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, New 
Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Preserving benefit rights of persons in military 
service.—Seven States enacted provisions for 
preserving and protecting benefit rights of persons 
inducted into the military or naval service of the 
United States: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Mary- 
land, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance * 


In the 4 weeks ended March 28, 1941, the re- 
gional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
received 3,725 applications for certificates of 
benefit rights or an average of only 931 per week 
(table 1). This figure is not quite two-thirds 
of the February average and is the lowest average 
for any month since the beginning of railroad 
unemployment insurance operations except June 
1940, the twelfth and last month in which appli- 
cations could be filed on the basis of 1938 earnings. 
The number of applications in March dropped 
steadily from 1,267 in the first week to 657 in the 
last. 

By March 28 the number of applications based 
on 1939 credited compensation totaled 167,383. 
Certificates of benefit rights were issued to 163,672 
eligible applicants, and 3,103 were held ineligible 
because the applicant earned less than $150 in the 
base year. The number ineligible is lower than 
that reported as of the end of February, because 
of the reinstatement of 645 applications which 
were held ineligible on the first determination. 
At the end of the March period, 608 applications 
were still in the process of adjudication. 

The number of unemployment insurance claims 
received in the March period was 117,019; the 
weekly average of 29,255 was about 4,100 less 
than the average for the preceding month. The 
March decrease in claims receipts, following an 
even greater drop in February, is related to the 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 


continued rise in railroad employment from the 
low level of January. According to the compila- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
employment on class I railroads rose by nearly 
21,000 from the middle of February to the middle 
of March. Except for a small decline in main- 
tenance-of-way employment in the Southwest, 
a more than seasonal increase in March occurred 
in all departments of service throughout the 
country. 

The number of claims in March 1941 was 
about 17 percent lower than in March 1940, 
This decline is due to the substantially higher 
level of employment this year in the railroad and 
other industries, a factor sufficient to offset the 
increase in claims which might have occurred 
because of changes in the act effective after Oc- 
tober 1940 and because of the increase in the 
number of qualified employees resulting from the 
substitution of 1939 compensation for 1938 com- 
pensation as the basis of benefit rights. 


The number of claims processed in the 4 March 
weeks was 127,426. The excess over receipts in 
the month is accounted for in part by a reduction 
in the number awaiting processing from about 
6,900 at the beginning of the month to about 3,650 
at the end. Included in the number processed 
in March are also 7,171 claims previously classi- 
fied as not payable, which were adjudicated a 
second time. Most of these had not been paid 
because of the failure of the claimant to submit 
the application for employment service required 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1940-41 and 1939—40 ' 




















1940-41 | 1939-40 
Period | | Benefit payments i Benefit payments 
— | Claims _ | Claims |—--——— 
| Number| Amount | Number | Amount 
! } 








Middle of November-March oe 


65, 386 | 634,770 | 2 500,356 | $10,676,507 | 64,928 | 618,988 | 466,207 | $7,020,887 








ee | 























3,725 | 117,019 | 111,038 | 2, 157,678 | 6,410 | 140,326 | 115,333 | 1, 714, 152 
ee i ie on Ce iiselbiies 1,267 | 30,467 | 29, 798 | 581, 469 2,066 | 38,424 | 31,566 469, 743 
eR TTT ikea APRA LINES i 966 | 30,435 | 20,3590 572, 421 1,612 | 35,587 | 28,974 418, 721 
oe cones Lycee A ceikh uidden tatisiaialede 835 | 28,473 | 26,243 507, 639 1,455 | 35,187 | 28,455 431, 088 
re cedameneninl 657 | 27,644 | 25, 638 | 496, 149 1,277 | 31,128 | 26,338 394, 600 
Weekly average: | | 

Middle of November-December.___._....-.......----------- 6, 324 32,206 | 23, 802 | 435, 043 5, 058 27, 498 18, 127 275, 573 
RIT CMET TE deo.) ssp aikeecadsecueuns 2,885 | 39,752 | 39, 362 754,649 | 3,499 | 37,058 | 28, 069 421, 824 
February 1,464 | 33,327| 31,451 614, 283 2,280 | 34,489 | 27,950 422, 607 

ee) maciarenbenineanouad 931 | 29,255 | 27,760 539, 420 1, 603 35,082 | 28, 833 428, 538 























1 Data begin as of middle of November, because Nov. 16, 1940, was Ist day 


2 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
for processing claims under amended act. 


through end of March. 
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for registration with the Board’s employment 
service. 

Of the total processed in the March period, 415 
claims which bad been delayed by investigation 
were adjudicated under the provisions of the 
original act; 58 of these were certified for waiting- 
period credit and 89 for benefit payment, the 
remainder of the claims being held ineffective, 
invalid, or ineligible. In the adjudications made 
under the amended act, 110,949 claims were certi- 
fied for benefit payment, of which 4,840 also 
carried waiting-period credit. In addition, 268 
claims for registration periods with exactly 7 
days of unemployment were certified for waiting- 
period credit only. Of the remainder of the claims 
processed, 7,787 could not be certified because 
they did not contain registrations for sufficient 
days of unemployment, and 8,007 were held in- 
effective for other reasons, the most important of 
which was the failure of the claimant to submit his 
application for employment service. When such 
an application is received most of this last group 
will be removed from the ineffective class and 
reprocessed. 

The amount of benefits certified in the March 
weeks was approximately $2.2 million, of which 
only about $1,300 applied to claims adjudicated 
under the act prior to amendment. The benefits 
for the 4,840 claims with waiting-period credit 
amounted to $70,900, or an average of $14.65 for 
a registration period with a maximum of 7 com- 
pensable days (table 3). This average—higher 
than in February—reflected a rise in both the 
average daily benefit amount and the average 
number of days of unemployment in the regis- 
tration period. For the 106,109 claims with a 
maximum of 10 compensable days, benefits totaled 
$2,085,500, an average of $19.65. The small 
decline from the average of the preceding month 
resulted from a drop in the number of days of 
unemployment in the registration period. 

Of the certifications in March, 4,460 were final 
certifications for the benefit year ending June 30, 
1941, because of exhaustion of benefit rights. The 
cumulative total of exhaustions by March 28 was 
11,134. Each individual exhausting his rights had 
received 100 daily benefit amounts. Almost all 
of them received such benefits partly under the 
provisions of the original law for unemployment 
in half months begun between July 1 and October 
31, 1940, and partly under the provisions of the 
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amended act for unemployment in registration 
periods begun subsequently. The number of ex- 
haustion cases among employees who received no 
benefits for unemployment in the period July- 
October 1940 was very small ; these were claimants 
continuously unemployed since the beginning of 
November who completed their final registration 
period in the last week of March. 

By March 28, 113,281 employees had one or 
more benefits certified under the amended act, 
an increase of 5,657 over the total certified by the 
end of February. Approximately 45,500 of them 
received benefits also under the unamended law 
for unemployment in the period July-October 1940. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Jan. 4Mar. 28, 1941 ' 











State Number | Amount 
Total__ ..-393, 291 | $7,623, 844 
yD mee: DN 3, 510 66, 327 
DERI i ic cise ncncnnncunps0kéecdciianiinl 816 15, 908 
SE SEE SE 7, 400 136, 212 
Ck oo, nc on cucu consmsdilaneeeaaee 14, 093 297, 495 
Colorado 10, 258 198, 673 
= a 1,116 20, 934 
laware__.___. 576 11, 730 
District 0 | Wee a 345 6, 647 
Florida_. 2, 343 44, 230 
Georgia. - PROS IEEE, 3, 590 64, 203 
eliceksecancaccockaccessanauenaeaensaben 3, 154 59, 114 
pS Ee PE Ee 37, 225 734, 848 
ee aes eee Lan 10, 474 201, 192 
Iowa. __. 17, 974 351, 336 
I aidebitks <cncwsennswinduinemenemeennenae 11, 760 214, 482 
—-- circaiemnc wine itinntstnmiacianeicie 7, 645 131, 916 
Louis a eran aes Sie 5, 522 91, 133 
Da ais cnc vss scents easicheoecegeaoeinaaa i 3, 715 66, 315 
Maryland._____. 1, 557 28, 517 
| RR aD 2, 769 50, 895 
Michigan - - ___- EE ee EIN EI 9, 342 191, 563 
aa ar aa 26, 219 543, 033 
-- iceucinadhicknaennsulscclenane 4, 601 88, 014 
SPSS Lee Se 19, 526 374, 634 
vin nricrnnetinteGtves0nn~ atime 6, 398 123, 591 
) (RE a ee SE 11, 790 222, 782 
Nevada. .__- 1, 182 25, 529 © 
aaa eee 576 11, 250 
I ci cnwttnndcodunnedaaisumitamene 5, 212 103, 344 
New Mexico... ........_- 3, 455 65, 210 
New York. iestiniinss chesinctpitaca shiv eniaigdonb ania 30, 465 599, 050 
North Carolina......___.______-_-- wtnpacecusbaresiand 2, 248 43, 285 
EE aaa Ee rare 7, 885 151, 083 
| RC RRR SEN RTE ST EOE ate 20, 517 408, 912 
CIN en ed ea shane ec eee cee 5, 582 108, 374 
nm. adindinanniteedantwedhhdecnmaie 3, 259 68, 933 
|, Oa ae AAR MOETRE EIST 23, 170 428, 119 
ITE 4.1. «ncatuinnatintemhnnibieaiimenale 506 9, 260 
South Carolina...._____- ation hxindyucsiinalah oman cman 1,822 33, 000 
South Dakota__.__.......- ES: Sa Rar ties 4, 281 84, 832 
I incccncnccdcsnseecdniateeneun cael 5, 082 93, 204 
isin uvcncetiucacsecesdciaunedeeuethenenen 12, 782 234, 451 
RR ee Ba 4, 125 79, 498 
) RRR BI he! eee Sie 946 17, 390 
Dl icitinnedimanacnencancomeneaesnethaaiiaain 2, 198 44, 909 
.. PEERS ER Re 8, 756 168, 598 
L.A oc ies Sc 2, 939 54,771 
. «(ss RIAN HEE er oes 2 18, 975 389, 757 
AT FREE ALTE GANG ES FS 2, 463 49, 301 
Outside continental United States_...............- 1,147 21, 060 











1 Based on 20-percent sample. Includes only benefit payments certified 
under amended act. In addition, 813 benefit payments for $11,319 were 
certified under original act during quarter. 








It is estimated that to about 20,300 of this num- 
ber benefits for that period were paid on the 
basis of compensation credited for 1938, and to 
25,200 on the basis of 1939 wages. For the 
remaining 67,800 individuals, benefits in the fiscal 
year 1940-41 were certified only under the un- 
amended act. 


The number of benefit certifications and the 
amount of benefits in the first quarter of 1941 are 
shown by State of residence of beneficiary in 
table 2 


Employment Service 


In the 4 March weeks, the employment servicg 
operated by the Railroad Retirement Board re. 
ceived orders for 3,632 openings, of which all but 
407 were with railroad employers. In the same 
period 1,005 openings were canceled before place. 
ments could be made. In all, 3,174 qualified 
workers were referred to available vacancies and 
783 placements were made. The average number 
of placements per week was 196, approximately 
the same as the average in the previous 3 months, 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 
ber of compensable days, under amended act, by specified period, November 1940-March 1941! 





















































Certifications with 
Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 da 
All certifications a of unem- of unemployment of unemployment ss 
ployment 
Type ofcertificationand {| ~—sdy . . i 
period verage verage verage 
Average | Average | number —_ - Average oo Average | number | P oro Average | number 
Number — A of ae certifi- K... 4 certifi- =, of —_ certifi- i. 4 of << 
paymen ne pensable ne ne pensable ne nsa| 
days | cations cations days | cations "a 
Certifications for first regis- 
n 
Nov. Pe 3 io-Jan. 2, 1941__ 43, 995 $14. 06 $2. 36 5. 96 66.8 $2. 35 33. 2 $2. 41 |) SN GSS 
i dincctnbncaoce 22, 064 14. 47 2. 60 5.58 58.6 2. 55 41.4 2.71 9 mes en 
Feb. a Se eee 8, 533 13. 93 2. 47 5. 65 59.3 2. 47 40.7 2.47 DEE Tice nainabitadnacgaadbia 
“haa 4, 840 14. 65 2. 57 5.70 61.4 2. 54 38.6 2. 63 . ) ee ee 
Certifications for subsequent 
Sov. 18 re “basen: 3,1941__| 112,374 20. 26 2.33 8.72 69.4 2.32 24.1 2.34 6. 85 6.5 $2. 55 2.08 
tis alm enemnint 134, 886 19. 96 2.31 8. 65 67.5 2. 30 25. 8 2. 35 6. 81 6.7 2.46 204 
4 be 2S. CARE PS 117,044 19. 95 2.31 8. 63 67.8 2.31 24.8 2.33 6. 84 7.4 2.42 2.05 
oS ssa 106, 109 19. 65 2.31 8.51 65.6 2.31 26. 5 2.31 6.72 7.9 2.44 2.02 
1 Data based on 20-percent sample, except number of certifications and 3 Benefits are Dm peo for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
average benefit per certification. registration pe and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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rd Pe BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE «+ ANALYSIS DIVISION 

I but e ° ° 

wa Operations Under the Social Security Act 

place- 

alified Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments aries who received lump-sum payments at age 65 

S$ and Certified, March 1941 under the provisions of the original act. Even- 

umber The number of monthly benefits in force as of _ tually, this class of beneficiaries will disappear 

nately March 31, 1941, totaled 313,389, an increase of entirely. 

onths, about 8 percent over the number in force at the During March, monthly benefit payments of 
end of the preceding month. The number in various types were certified to almost 292,000 

— conditional-payment status have continued to persons. About one-half of the monthly bene- 


increase since the beginning of the year. Such ficiaries represented were workers over 65 who 













































































—— . . @,°0 . 
ae.. benefits represent those for which the initial or had retired from covered employment. Pay- 
at next date of payment is indefinite because of the ments certified for these beneficiaries represent 
existence of certain specified conditions requiring nearly two-thirds of the total payments. 
mtn 4 deductions from benefits. The great majority of 
| these benefits are subject to deduction because of Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages 
Been the current employment of either the wage earner The general upward movement in the number 
or beneficiary. In some cases a child between the of employers reporting taxable wages, in the 
ages of 16 and 18 may not be in regular attendance number of employees receiving taxable wages, and 
eens. at school, though such attendance is feasible. in the amount of taxable pay rolls continued in 
esse A decline occurred for the first time this year in the fourth quarter of 1940. Peaks in employ- 
208 the number of benefits in deferred-payment status. | ment and wages which were reached during the 
;*% | The majority of these represent primary benefici- previous quarter were exceeded. More than 2.1 
202 | 
for first | Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force! in each payment status? and actions effected during 
eriods. the month, by type of benefit, March 1941 
| [Data corrected to Apr. 8, 1941] 
Total Primary Wite’s Child’s Widow's by Parent’s 
Stat f benefit d acti ~~ io ~ he ~ be ~ hk - te 
atus 0} ne and action 3 eI 3 5 3 z 3 = s 7 s = 3 ~~ 
B | é E E pi alila|]blae|8ia|é 

i vA < Z < vA < Z < Z < Z < vA < 

In force as of Feb. 28, 1941_.._- 200, 364/$5, 345, 676) 148, 429/$3, 366, 848) 38, 727/$469, 703) 68, 953/$840,754| 6, 206/$126, 243) 26, 988)$528, 249) 1,061) $13,879 

: In current-payment status... ..| 265, 807) 4, 842,314) 131, 825) 2,975,528) 35, 346) 427,578) 66, 591| 813,941) 6,080) 123,348) 24,915) 488,172) 1,050) 13,747 

| In deferred-payment status... .___- 2, 258 53, 267) 1, 734 45, 248 267; 3,649 101 1, 078 103} 2,366 45 830 8 96 

{ In conditional-payment status_....| 22,290) 450,095) 14,870) 346,072) 3,114) 38,476) 2,261) 25,735 2B 529; 2,028) 39, 247 3 36 
Actions during March 1941: 

Claims allowed... .......- _.....-| 25,183} 445,620) 10,683) 240,757) 3,289) 30,188) 7,211) 87,866) 1,014) 20,442) 2,899) 56, 196 87; 1,171 

Entitlements terminated *________- 2, 188 37, 888 812 18, 863 415) 4,904 657; 8, 111 28 569 270; + 5,278) 73 

Net adjustments ¢.............- : 30 819 —12 -9 2 40 34 576 0 13 6 I a 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1941_......___. 313, 389] 5, 754, 227} 158, 288) 3, 588,733] 41, 603) 503, 937| 75, 541| 921,085] 7, 192) 146, 129) 29, 623) 579, 1, 142} 14, 981 

In current-payment status.........| 286, 537) 5, 207, 736} 140, 200| 3, 165,773] 37,864) 457, 803] 73,031) 892,807} 7,066) 143, 119) 27, 533,489) 1,124) 14,745 

In deferred-payment status__...__. 2, 104 49, 814 1, 569 41, 538 3, 599 138} 1,590 98; 2,374 31 556 

In conditional-payment status.....| 24,748) 496,677) 16,519) 381, 422 ‘= 42, 535} 2 373 26, 688 28 2, 45, 317 

' Represents total claims allowed, after adjustment for subsequent changes fit—beneficiary’s death ge adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see benefit— ciary’s deat h, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were first primary benefit; widow’s ee benefit— at or ed bon —~. 
payable. entitlement to widow’s benefit or to rata 

? Benefit in current- (ay bay = status is subject to no deduction from current termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s eit s benef banedicarys 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

i rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- ‘ Adjustments in amount of monthly Senet me may result from entitlement 
tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month's benefit; benefit of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an bene- 
in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for ficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of amended 7 So 
current and each subsequent month for indefinite period or from termination of entitlement of an beneficiary w 

' Terminations may be for following —— Primary benefit—benefici- provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes Se 
ary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death of husband, divorce, number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 


or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or Aas iene benefit; child’s bene- 
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Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, March 1941 





























Percentage dis- 
ae Amount certified tribution 
Type of payment yA an - | 
es 
Aver- Bene- 
| Total age ficiaries Amount 
Monthly benefits _____ 291, 897 | 2$5,702,294 | 2 $19.84 | 100.0 100.0 
Primary............| 143,127 3,419,022 | 23.89) 49.0 59.0 
a ed ee 47, 570 | GRU, Sew ¥-5c5-. <2. 16.3 10.6 
| SS 38,677 | 501, 336 12. 96 13.3 8.7 
Child’s______..- 8, 893 | 110, 059 12. 38 3.0 1.9 
Survivors..........| 101,200 | 1,761,877 |...._--- 34.7 30. 4 
Widow’s...___- 7,061 | 174,837] 24.76 2.4 3.0 
Widow’s cur- 
ee 27,791 | 640, 315 23. 04 9.5 11.1 
— , irae 65, 218 928, 235 14. 23 22.4 16.0 
Parent’s.______- 1, 130 18, 490 16, 36 4 e 
Lump-sum death pay- 
RE Ses ae $9,233 | 1,981,268 |.......-. ilasces atthe gli Mabie dame al aiashet 
Under 1939 amend- | 
eT 48,598 | 1,221,027 | 142.01 
Under 1935 act §____ 4514 20,215 | 39.33 








1 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

2 Includes retroactive payments. 

3 Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases 
in which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

4 Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


based. 
§ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


million employers reported over $8.5 billion as 
taxable wages paid during the quarter to 31.5 
million employees covered by the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 

The number of employees and the amount of 


Table 3.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 
1937—40 | 

[Data corrected to Apr. 23, 1941] 











NI Number of employees | Amount of tax- 
— earning taxable wages able wages 
aes 
Year and quarter |TCPOTUIDE |On last day) Total 

— or payroll | durin Total a ioe 

Pe ll of quarter | peri (in mil- — 

sands) —— abe lions) | ployee 
| a ae ee () | 32,800 |$29,300| $803 
Se i re . 31, 200 | 26, 200 840 
> eV 73 | 28,000 | 28200} esa | 250 
April-June_._.......-- 1, , » 259 
July-September-__----- 1, 813 23, 800 25,900 | 6, 505 251 
- seal 1, 833 23, 600 26, 500 6, 725 254 
RE EY ae ae @) ------------| 38,100 | 20,200 882 
yw gpg aes 1, = => 4 = — a 277 
April-June____-...---- 1, ‘ ' 4 270 
July-September __-_--- 1, 931 26, 100 27, 400 7, 497 274 
October-December. -- 1, 966 25, 700 28,400 | 7,442 262 
Ri es ei ts. <2 ek Ot Ditccenicea 35, 000 | 32, 900 940 
January-March ------ 1, 957 26, 300 27,400 | 8,041 293 
April-June __-.....--- 2, 027 27, 100 28,300 | 8,212 290 
July-September ___-_-__- 2, 069 27, 800 29,700 | 8,120 273 
October-December ___- 2, 107 27, 700 31,500 | 8,527 271 




















1 Data partly estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than | establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

3 Data not available. 


their taxable wages during 1940 reflect the upward 


movement apparent since 1938. It is estimated 
that 35 million employees received a total of $32.9 
billion in 1940, the highest yearly levels attained 
since the beginning of the program. The increase 
from the previous year reflects higher levels of 


Table 4.—Weekly average of employee accounts estab. 
lished and employer identification numbers assigned, 
by State, March 1941} 





. | Employer identifi- 
Employee accounts | “cation numbers 
Social Security Board 


























region and State l 
Average | Percentage| Average | Percentage 
number jdistribution| number distribution 
Total 97, 905 100.0 8, 456 100.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 1, 650 1.7 SO 1.0 
Se 563 .6 45 5 
Massachusetts. ___- 4. 023 4.1 354 4.2 
New Hampshire 312 8 31 3 
Rhode Island _______. 656 SS 50 6 
Vermont______. 200 - 11 1 
Region IT: 
New York_. 10, 340 10.6 1, 148 | 13.6 
Region III: 
Delaware... 211 .2 20 2 
New Jersey_.......-- 2, 735 2.8 417 49 
Pennsylvania_..____. 6, 464 6.6 556 6.6 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 650 7 2 3 
Maryland.___.._.. 1, 437 1,5 | 68 8 
North Carolina_. 3, 041 3.1 | 132 1.6 
Virginia.._______. 2, 452 2.5 | 101 1.2 
West Virginia... __ 1, 491 1.5 108 1.2 
Region V: 
Kentucky... 2, 978 3.0 82 1.0 
Michigan.._......... 4, 046 4.1 348 41 
ISIE : e 4,770 4.9 322 3.8 
Region VI 
Illinois 6, 101 6.2 474 5.6 
Indiana...._._- 2, 463 2.5 142 1,7 
Wisconsin 1, 665 ty 185 22 
Region VII: 
Alabama 2, 736 2.8 39 6 
Florida. _.- 1,901 1.9 134 1.6 
Georgia 2, 501 2.6 76 9 
Mississippi... 1, 198 1.2 89 1.0 
South Carolina 1, 440 1.5 71 8 
Tennessee. _ __ 3, 080 3.1 128 1.5 
Region VIII: 
Iowa F 1, 232 1.3 166 2.0 
Minnesota. 1, 365 1.4 | 7 9 
Nebraska _. 687 .7 | 59 7 
North Dakota 218 fe 42 | 5 
South Dakota | 274 aa 40 5 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 1, 255 1.3 106 1.3 
Kansas. __.. 1, 219 1.2 &4 1.0 
Missouri... _- 3, 090 3.2 154 1.8 
Oklahoma... _- 1,178 | 1.2 84 1.0 
Region X: 
Louisiana 1, 867 1.9 128 1.5 
New Mexico 418 .4 30 4 
Texas _.. 4, 588 4.7 723 8.6 
Region XI: 
Arizona.__. 427 4) 25 3 
Colorado... 741 8 | 127 1.5 
seeno....... 272 3 47 | .6 
Montana... 296 3 70 | 8 
Utah Pie 258 3 3 | 3 
Wyoming____. 112 a 2 | 3 
Region XII: | 
California... ; 4, 732 4.8 849 | 10.0 
Nevada........ 76 ~ 20 | 2 
= tire 77 8 114 | 1.3 
Washington. 1,011 1.0 | 173 | 2.1 
Territories: | 
cis cabchagdamee 39 | (2) 14 | 2 
I ctitncetat-actihens 676 | 7 24 | 3 








1 The data on employee accounts established and employer identification 
numbers assigned while representing somewhat similar administrative opera- 
tions are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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employment and pay rolls in each quarter of 1940 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1939. This 
increase, especially the sizable gain in the last 
quarter of 1940 from the previous quarter, 
probably results from more job opportunities in 
connection with the national defense program. 
The extension of coverage to bank and maritime 
employees in 1940 is another factor contributing 
somewhat to the increase in the number of 
employees last year. 

Average taxable wages per employee in 1940 
were 6.6 percent greater than in 1939, probably 


as a result of both increased wage rates and steadier 
employment. 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 


The weekly average of employee accounts estab- 
lished during March was 97,905. This number 
represented a decrease of 3.7 percent from the 
February average of 101,680. 

The March weekly average of 8,456 for employer 
identification numbers assigned was 8.3 percent 
higher than the February average of 7,806. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act * 


Total net benefit payments certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in March amounted to $10.1 million 
(table 1)—0.7 percent less than in February but 
more than in any other month to date. The 
decrease in March was due principally to a rela- 
tively large decrease in the number of new certifi- 
cations of employee annuities. The resulting 
decline in retroactive payments offset the increase 
in the monthly payments on annuities in force 
(table 2). The decline in pension payments from 
February to March was somewhat greater than 
usual, because the February total had included 
retroactive payments on several new pensions 
added to the pension rolls of the Board. Pay- 
ments on account of survivor annuities and death- 
benefit annuities differed but little from the pre- 
ceding month. Lump-sum death-benefit pay- 
ments were larger in March than in February, as a 
result of both a larger number of certifications and 
an increase in the average benefit. 

Total net payments for the first 9 months of the 
current fiscal year amounted to $90.4 million, an 
increase of 6.9 percent over payments for the 
corresponding 9 months of the preceding year. 
In the past 9 months, payments on account of 
employee annuities have amounted to 77.2 percent 
of all benefit payments; pensions, to 19.5 percent; 
lump-sum death benefits, to 2.1 percent; and 
survivor annuities and death-benefit annuities 
together, to 1.2 percent. Payments for employee 
annuities, survivor annuities, and lump-sum death 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 
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benefits have each been forming an increasing 
proportion of all types of payments, while pension 
payments and death-benefit annuity payments 
have been decreasing. 

The number of annuities and pensions in force 
increased by 299 (table 2) between February 28 
and March 31, principally because of a net increase 
of 700 in employee annuities and a decrease of 
427 in pensions. New certifications of employee 
annuities in March numbered 1,401, in comparison 
with 2,124 in February. The new certifications 
in March were also less than the monthly average 
of 1,721 for the 9 months of the current fiscal year 
and of 1,950 for the entire fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940. 


The decrease in the number of pensions in force 
in March resulted from 425 terminations by death 
and some minor adjustments. The general trend 
in the number of pensioner deaths reported is 
gradually downward. The monthly average of 
pensioner deaths was 348 for the 9 months of the 
current fiscal year, 367 for the first 9 months of the 
previous fiscal year, and 372 for the first 9 months 
of 1938-39. 


The average monthly payment on employee 
annuities initially certified in March, including 
those subject to recertification, was $63.17. 
Twenty-six percent of these annuities are subject 
to recertification. It is estimated that the average 
payment cited will probably increase from 2 to 2% 
percent when the annuities subject to recertifica- 
tion are recertified on a final basis. For all em- 
ployee annuities in force at the end of March, 
including those subject to recertification, the 
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Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
and by specified period, 1936-41 ' 





























Pensions to Lum 
: Total Employee Survivor Death-benefit 
Period and administrative action former carrier deat 
payments annuities pensioners annuities annuities enn 
_ 
Net benefit payments: Cumulative through March 
eine doe Mle task vin btetn ced nény an ndeien dias 2 $398, 771, 708 $281, 147, 365 $107, 163, 748 $2, 913, 450 $2, 199, 919 $5, 347, 224 
Fiscal year: 
RTT ee a a ee ee ee ee 4, 514, 617 4, 409, 019 ae ee 36, 751 2:06 |.....<.ssnsioe 
nck cdinwctmeccsacwcne TR Ee Sr eee 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 329 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35, 017 
TRE ET EAT ag 5 ak Se ae 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 976 
SSR a SRL a aa a a Ss fp a 114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2, 111, 590 
1940-41 (through March) ....._._...........-......-.-- 90, 445, 851 69, 859, 438 17, 598, 293 788, 083 320, 394 1, 879, 640 
A EEE SS Se op ee ee ae 10, 210, 734 7, 991, 443 1, 907, 790 90, 203 33, 925 187, 371 
TT ET RS i Ret 9, 564, 913 7, 545, 709 1, 909, 950 85, 256 Se 
Retroactive payments. -_-_.._...._._.-...-.....----.-. 043 , 848 26, 966 5, 136 10, 092 |. aataiial 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments._.........._._____| _}) es <a mr? me 187, 711 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) ..........___- -| 89, 934 60, 114 | 29, 125 190 164 
I i eee, ee spite 10, 141, 869 7, 929, 336 1, 862, 189 92, 661 31, 856 225, 825 
ERS EE ea eee 9, 586, 531 7, 591, 234 | 1, 885, 423 86, 777 23, 095 |. counsel 
EE See ae 407, 632 391, 667 | 1, 091 6, 045 © Gl... ..ccanee 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments. ._.............._- 226, 089 |........... Sa eee As) Se FR SU eer’ 226, 089 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) _........._..__- 78, 384 53, 565 | 24, 325 162 66 





1 For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Cents are omitted in all figures. Data relate to months ended on 20th 
calendar day. 

2 Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are $9.0 
million more than total benefit payments issued by disbursing officer as 


monthly average was $65.70; for pensions, $58.83; 
for survivor annuities, $32.59; and for death- 
benefit annuities, $35.86. 

The number of lump-sum death benefits certi- 
fied in March was 972, compared with 848 in 
February, a monthly average of 1,000 in the first 
9 months of the current fiscal year and of 1,051 in 
the first 9 months of the preceding fiscal year. 


shown on p. 78, table 6. This difference results almost entirely from pay- 
ments for annuities and — in force at end of month which are certified 
to the Secretary of the ury during month and for which checks are not 
drawn by disbursing officer until first of following month. 


The average benefit certified was $231.66 in 
March, compared with $219.81 in February, 
$208.37 in the first 9 months of the current fiscal 
year, and of $147.82 in the first 9 months of the 
preceding fiscal year. Average lump-sum death 
benefits tend to increase with the gradual increase 
of accumulated earnings creditable to covered 
employees, on which these benefits are calculated. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable as of 
Mar. 31, 1941! 






































Total Employee annuities Se cat Survivor annuities bali 
Period and administrative action 
: Monthly y Monthly : Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Number amount Number amount Number amount Number amount Number amount 
In force as of Feb. 28, 1941_._._...- 150, 601 | $9, 564, 913 114, 843 | $7, 545, 700 32, 477 | $1, 909, 950 2, 608 $85, 256 673 $23, 997 
During March 1941: | 
Initial certifications. _........._. bli betyntal 1, 527 92, 649 1,401 88, 501 0 | 0 58 1, 628 68 2, 520 
Terminations by death (deduct) _____- aa 1, 222 74, 702 698 46, 872 425 24, 344 3 78 96 3, 407 
Net adjustments ?___._.._._....._.....-. —6 +3, 670 -—3 +3, 895 —2 —182 0 —2 —1 -i4 
Cumulative through March 1941: 
Initial certifications. _................- 4 196, 214 | 11, 707,047 139, 547 8, 613, 449 48, 536 2, 809, 684 | 2, 820 91, 165 5, 311 192, 747 
Terminations by death (deduct) __- 44, 846 2, 624, 295 23, 562 1, 525, 588 16, 464 923, 431 154 4, 932 4, 666 170, 343 
Net adjustments #__...._...........__.-- — 468 +508, 779 —442 +503, 374 —22 —830 | —3 +544 -1 +691 
| | | 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1941_...._....._.__- ---| 150, 900 9, 586, 531 115, 543 7, 591, 234 32, 050 1, 885, 423 | 2, 663 86, 777 O44 23, 095 





1 Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in 
which annuity or pension was first certified or terminated upen notice of 
death, orin which other administrative action was taken by the Board rather 
than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary 
died, or administrative action was effective. In-force payments as of end of 
month reflect administrative action through the 20th. Correction for a claim 
certified or nated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures 
for month in which error was discovered and not in which error was made. 

2 In a few cases payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 





death of 1 individual; such payments are here counted as single items. Ter- 
minations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for 
which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations are 
of latter type. 

3 Obtained by adding reinstatements of s uspended payments and subtract- 
ing terminations for reasons other than deat h (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Re certifications, which are included 
in net adjustments, ordinarily result in ad ditions to amount payable but do 
not affect number of cases adjusted. 
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8 if Total payments to beneficiaries under the Fed- lump-sum payments amounted to $2.1 million or 
oto eral and State social insurance and retirement 3.6 percent. 
37, 371 programs included in this series (table 1 and chart An index of estimated monthly income payments 
as 2) amounted to $59.4 million in March 1941. in the United States for the period January 1929- 
= Three-fifths of the total—$35.9 million—repre- March 1941 is shown in chart 1. Although the 
5, 825 sented unemployment insurance payments, 94 per- segment labeled social insurance benefits includes 
— cent of which were made under State unemploy- only payments under the old-age and survivors 
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1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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increasing wage and salary payments. Non- 
agricultural employment, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, was the highest of any 
March on record, with approximately 2.4 million 
more persons employed than in March of last year. 
March 1941 was the fifth consecutive month in 
which employment had exceeded the levels of cor- 
responding months in all previous years on record. 

Aggregate payments under the social insurance 
and retirement programs for March 1941 were the 
lowest since December 1940. The decline of less 
than 1 percent from February resulted largely 
from the decrease in unemployment insurance 
payments—2.9 percent under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and 8.6 percent under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The de- 
crease in the level of unemployment benefit pay- 





ments was greater than the percentages indicate, 
since the number of working days in March was 
almost 12 percent greater than in February. The 
decline in State unemployment benefits may be 
attributed, in large part, to increased employment 
in the rapidly growing defense industries, com- 
bined with seasonal expansion in other lines of 
work. The decline in railroad unemployment 
insurance payments was the result of seasonal 
increases in employment in practically all depart- 
ments of the service, continuing the rise from the 
low level of January. Monthly retirement bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act also 
decreased slightly, about 1 percent from February, 
for administrative reasons explained on page 67. 
On the other hand, monthly payments under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program of the 


Table 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-41! 


(In thousands] 



























































| | Unem r 
. Be " | ployment insur- 
Retirement and survivor payments | me | ance payments 
arena — - a —— — 
Monthly retirement . uncer 
Survivor payments the 
payments * Civil State Rail: 
Year and month Total Service ta 
Monthly payments Lump-sum payments Com- ploy- | Unem- 
; mission ment | ploy- 
Total Social Rail- Civil Total 
Secia | road_| Service a eee 
rity — — Social neeeeet Social ee oe | leaving tion. ance 
Act Act‘ | sion § ae ment See y ment | Com service 5 laws Act? 
Act‘ Act‘ mission 5 
Calendar year: 
RE aS $79,176; $56,377 |.._.___- $683 [$51,630 |... __. $2 | LE hoy Bae AR A | $4,062 | $2, 864 $131 $131 
“| 40,001 | 53,694 |... __- 444 | $i, 278 |-2-- “| “ai4or | 32479 | 2,132 | 2,132 
ewccene 96, 749 | 56,118 |_.........| 191,400 10, 478 10 $291 4, 604 3, 326 |396, 401 |396,401 |... 
Sécodeia 107, 282 , 331 j..........| 1,451 | 13,896 1, 926 4,952 2,846 435, 587 |420,820 | $5,767 
$21, 242 |19114,167| 62,019 $7,617 10 1, 448 11, 734 | 2, 496 5, 810 3, 277 |535, 999 (520, 110 15, 889 
-| 58, 76) 9,141 5, 001 0 113 916 | 164 455 197 | 42,886 | 41,066 1, 820 
‘ 216 (1° 9, 300 5, 019 35 114 743 198 425 197 | 46,148 | 44,351 1, 797 
‘ 736 | 9,310 5, 057 179 114 1,071 19177 563 265 | 48,956 | 47,142 1,814 
a ts 933 | 9,483 5, 071 355 123 1, 033 258 519 278 | 43,872 , 292 1, 580 
(ne FETS _ 174,202 | 1° 17, 855 1, 216 9, 386 5, 137 409 10 124 991 222 370 276 , O71 , 897 1,174 
EE ee _ 273,614 | 1° 18, 879 1, 673 | 9, 518 5, 197 593 120 1,011 19 231 536 240 | 54,495 | 53, 637 858 
EEE RII 1075 | 18 19, 255 2, 025 9, 508 5, 249 687 10 121 973 190 502 268 | 56,453 | 55,750 703 
pS RE SAL 72, 751 19, 723 2,339 | 9,639 | 5,238 799 118 857 183 550 338 | 52,690 | 51,701 9x9 
September__..________-_- 58, 366 20,472 | 2,681 9,696 | 5,254 952 121 1, 100 253 415 273 | 37,621 | 36, 505 1,026 
Eee 54, 695 21,187 | 2,977 | 9,753 | 5,246 1, 132 132 1,118 236 593 327 | 33,181 | 32,231 950 
November........._.-.-- 51, 633 , 968 3,066 | 9,738 5, 262 1, 196 124 939 178 465 | 332 | 30,333 | 29, 561 772 
__ ___ AEE Cae 54, 875 21, 296 3, 304 9, 695 5, 288 1, 280 124 | G82 206 417 | 286 | 33,293 | 30, 887 2, 406 
1941 | 
MSS So coc ancndeue 64, 840 21,929 | 3,603 | 9,739 | 5,312 1, 393 120 1, 063 | 221 478 266 | 42,645 | 39,270 3, 375 
EE a 59, 859 22, 532 3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 1, 602 124 1, 225 | 187 431 259 | 37,068 | 34,611 2, 457 
REE SETS, 59, 371 23, 194 4,030 | 9,792 5, 360 1, 762 125 1, 241 226 658 224 | 35,853 | 33, 608 2, 245 


























1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
< C  —-agmamaae ge For detailed data see tables in program sections of the 
1 Represent old-age retirement benefits under all Rrorrams and disability 
= benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 


3 ‘Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and bene- 
fits to fe mene = primary beneficiaries; distribution by type of benefit 


retroactive pa ts, certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day. 

§ Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but include also payments under Canal Zone retirement and ~ ene 4 A fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund. Administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on 


4 Amounts, 
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basis of data for fiscal years. Include accrued annuities to date of death, 
paid to survivors. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 29-42. 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current benefits, 
parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits; partly estimated for 1940. 

7 Amounts, including retroactive — certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for —— represent payments 1937-August 1939 at age 65, 


payments 1937-41 with to deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 
1940, and payments nning January 1940 with respect to deaths of covered 
workers Dec. 31 


. 31, 1939. 
§ Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
® Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
ee of the Treasury in the same city. 
} Vv ° 
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Social Security Act continued to increase to almost 
$5.8 million. Monthly retirement payments 
showed in March an increase of 7.3 percent and 
monthly survivors’ payments, an increase of 
10 percent. 

Monthly retirement payments under the three 
retirement acts administered by the Civil Service 
Commission—the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
the Canal Zone Retirement Act, and the Alaska 
Railroad Retirement Act—amounted to $5.4 
million, an increase of 1 percent from February to 
March. More than 98 percent of this amount 
was paid to monthly beneficiaries under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and almost all the 
remainder to beneficiaries of the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act. 

The numbers of beneficiaries under the various 
programs (table 2) showed the same general trends 
as amounts of payments. The largest number of 
individuals receiving benefits under the social 
insurance programs were the short-term benefici- 
aries of the unemployment insurance acts—more 
than 760,000 under State unemployment compen- 


sation laws as measured by the average number of 
weeks compensated in calendar weeks ended in 
March and more than 55,000 under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act as measured by the 
number of beneficiaries for registration periods of 
14 days in the 2 middle weeks of the month. 
Under each program the number of beneficiaries 
showed a larger percentage decrease from February 
than did payments, because the decrease in 
average weekly payments was partly offset by the 
longer calendar month. 

More than 400,000 individuals on the retirement 
rolls and more than 100,000 survivors of covered 
workers were receiving monthly benefits in March. 
About 47 percent of the retirement beneficiaries 
and almost all the survivor beneficiaries were bene- 
ficiaries under the Social Security Act. It should 
be remembered, however, that each individual 
drawing benefits under that act—wives, children, 
widows, and parents as well as primary benefici- 
aries—is counted and hence the number of bene- 
ficiaries is considerably greater than the number of 
families concerned. Under the Railroad Retire- 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-March 1941 
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ment and Civil Service Retirement Acts, which do 
not provide supplementary benefits for depend- 
ents, the count is in terms of retired workers and 
hence of families. The number of monthly bene- 
ficiaries under the various retirement and survivor 
insurance programs increased from the February 





level. The increase in beneficiaries under the 
Social Security Act was the most rapid. The 
continuing increase in beneficiaries reflects more 
accurately the growth of the railroad retirement 
system than the changes in payments, which are 
influenced more by administrative fluctuations. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
January 1940-March 1941 


{In thousands] 



























































Unemployment in- 
Retirement and survivor beneficiaries a benefici- 
- Separated 
Monthly jo a bene- Survivor beneficiaries * py 
refunds 
Year and month edie under the =— Railroad 
onthly bene- — ivi nem- 
ficiaries Lump-sum beneficiaries ¢ Service Ploy: ploy- 
Railroad | Civil __| Commis- compen- | Ment In 
Social Retire- | Service sion * sation | Surance 
Security | ment |Commis-| g ig; | Railroad) goojq; | Railroad) Civil laws 1@ Act li 
Act ! Act? sion % Security Retire- Securit Retire- | Service 
Act «> | ment Act?) | ment | Commis- 
Act 5 ? Act sion § 
1940 | 
SEE ES Se 3.7 136. 6 60. 6 0 2.8 8.9 1.0 0.4 1.5 874.8 57.0 
See eee 7.1 137.6 60.7 1.3 2.8 7.2 1.2 | .4 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
re a rar 27.0 138. 4 60.8 5.6 2.8 9.5 1.0 | 5 1.8 1, 095. 2 57.4 
fas RE 9S SS EER ee eee cee 39.7 139. 3 61.2 13.0 3.0 8.6 1.4 | 5 1.5 960. 7 50.9 
anata bkeaweensaamnene 53.7 140. 2 61.9 18.8 3.0 8.8 1.3 .3 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
Aa aa 69.6 141.2 62.7 27.1 3.1 8.2 1.2 5 1.3 1, 268. 6 31.4 
p ee FOREN S SRLS 86.3 142.1 63.5 34.5 3.1 7.6 1.0 5 1.2 1, 220.0 22.3 
a ots kn ok ami chtesivine 101.6 143.0 63.8 41.8 3.1 6.7 1.0 | 5 1.6 1, 121.8 31.1 
EE eae a 115.6 143.9 64.4 49.3 3.2 8.6 1.3 | 4 1.6 875.4 37.8 
ee wa | 130.9 144.9 64. 6 59. 1 3.2 8.6 | 1.1 .6 1.7 698. 1 28.9 
SET 140.7 145.6 65.0 66.7 3.2 7.2 | 9 7 1.5 676. 1 20.3 
ERS SSSR Snes reer 150. 6 146.0 65.2 75.1 a3) 7.3 | 1.0 | .6 1.6 | 666. 6 73.7 
1941 | | | 
SEE 164.8 146. 4 65.5 83.3 3.3 | 7.8 1.0 | .9 3S | 825.7 | 77.6 
A i s | 175.0 147.3 65.5 92.9 3.3 | 9.1 | 8 | 5 1.7 806. 4 | 63. 2 
ES ee eee % 147.6 66.1 101.2 3.3 | 9.1 1.0 Pt 1.9 761.7 | 55.6 
1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months. Widows 


benefits were certified to the Secre of the Treasury during month; dis- 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 
? Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll at end of month; include 
disability annuitants. 
3 Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents = and disability retirements, voluntary and involun- 
retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations after 
not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for ry ney = an- 
nuities of ns who have returned to work in the War and Nav dhe 
rer | = er the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 284 Min 
ar 
‘ Widows, peseate. and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
Secretary of the ey during month. Distribution by type of 


to the 
benetit partly woneted for 1940 
§ Widows receiving survivors benefits under joint and survivor elections 





receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted eT ig but 
2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1 

6 Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors. 

7 Represent deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under Dither 1935 or 1939 act. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represent survivors of employees 

who died before retirement age and of annuitants with unexpended balances. 

* See footnote 3 for programs cove 

10 Represent average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

11 Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
days through November 1940 and of 14 days thereafter. 
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he 
re : . . ; 
nt Receipts and Expenditures and survivors insurance trust fund, were 7.5 per- 
re Social security tax collections of $238 million in cent of total Federal expenditures in the first 
the first quarter of 1941 represented 9 percent of quarter of 1941 as compared with 10.3 percent a 
the total Federal receipts of $2,613 million, as year ago. The old-age and survivors insurance 
th, compared with 13 percent in the corresponding trust fund and the unemployment trust fund held 
period of 1940 (table 1). Social security expendi- 9 percent of the total public debt at the end of 
tures, including administrative expenses and grants March 1941 and 7.5 percent at the end of March 
— to States and net appropriations to the old-age 1940. During the quarter ended March 31, 1941, 
in- 
fici- 
—~ Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-41 
{In millions] 
ad General and special accounts g Public debt 
| 
_ | : z 
ce | a Gov- | Expenditures ¢ of Federal Government Ri * E 
bs r 2 
& Under the 2 = E 
4a Under the So-| Railroad gE o- 8 
ied £ elal Security | Retire = et ¢ 
ct men 
7.0 = Board z H g 3 : = ~~ 
44 Period 3; s - 55 E : 
4 ' <7 * ' eo = b=] 
t | |= |g so (B86 [5 [3 s | ye] : 
5.0 £18 2 lacs = = > & & z = 
¥ a | 8 sa lee ezle. | 25 S foe E 
a3 b | se lesBal=3| 5° 2|)2 |: ae 
ee Pak 5g lS.ee|sel~s 3 - 3 z 
3 5 - 1 ot EE I Z 2a eg . 4 = § s 
0:3 - |2/3 | 2 | = eeseetsis jee) 3 eee g|% : 3 
5 3 ~~ - cs est 2s ~~ oe — 
a 21 2la || 2 Seascale jee) 2) § (2 | 2) 2) 2a lals 
& D = < & i< Zz < & < a & o & ° Pp fot < 
7.6 —___—_— — —— 
+ Fiscal year 
‘ 1936-37 .-|$5, $252 | (*) {$5,042 |$8, 442 | $183 $265 | $1 |-.-...|$7,903 |—$3, 149 |4-$374 | —$128 |$36,425 | $267 $312 |__..- |$35, 846 
— SS 6, 242 $150 | 5,488 | 7,626 | 291 387 3 | $146 | 6,799 | —1,384 | +306 | —338 | 37,165 662 872 | $66 | 35, 565 
ME titiitencidle 5,668 | 631 109 | 4,928 | 9,210 | 342 503 | 3] 107 | 8,255 | —3,542 | +800 | +622 | 40,440 | 1,177 | 1,267 67 | 37,929 
a piliehabiobe 5,925 | 712] 126 | 5,087 | 9,537 | 379) 539] ©8| 121 | 8,490 | —3,612| +137] —947 | 42,968 | 1,738 | 1,710 | 79 | 30, 441 
9 months ended 
rds 479 82 | 3,829 | 6,729 | 255 342 2| 107 | 6,023 | —2,339 | +602 |+1,174 | 30,985 994 | 1,185 | 77 | 37,729 
538 92 | 3,807 | 7,085 | 292 403 6 97 | 6,287 | —2,648 | +223 - 42,540 | 1,570 | 1,622 | 77 | 39,271 
nts 585 107 | 5,156 | 9,202 | 346 476} ©5 | 116 | 8,250 | —3,354 —27 | +824 | 47,173 161 | 2,077 | 85 | 42,850 
> 3 27 956 27 10 135 D Beste 7 —22 +11 +164 | 42,540 | 1,570 | 1,622 | 77 | 39,271 
’ 39 | () i Tel idan ® 20| 76| -—479| +58] — 42,658 | 1,565 | 1,640 | 77 | 39,376 
™ 131} 6] 263] 647| 2}-....... 4| 614| —247| —83| —181 | 42,808 | 1,565 | 1,721 | 77 | 39,445 
4 28 752 | 1,022 11 10 136 D i~sckee 874 —28 | —60 |} —139 | 42,968 | 1,738 | 1,710 | 79 | 30,441 
aks 39 1 327 854 64 36} (* 20 734 —487 +51 +367 | 43,771 | 1,733 | 1,723 | 79 | 40,236 
_ 132] 7] 427] 825| 34 119] 1] 26] 645 | 259 | +320] +196 | 43,905 | 1,728 | 1,808} 85 | 40, 234 
3 26 683 760; 17 1 1 10 731 —49 | —158 —39 | 44,073 | 1,876 | 1,790 | 85 | 40,322 
37 (*) 328 901 57 oe ©) lek 812 — 536 —24 —495 | 44,137 | 1,871 | 1,821 85 | 40,360 
133 5 347 940 37 123 1 20 759 —455 | +216 —103 | 44,273 | 1,866 | 1,934) 85 | 40,388 
4 31 706 | 1,173 19 | Bc © beste 1, 153 —432 | —209 +111 | 45,025 | 2,016 | 1,945 | 85 | 40,979 
46 1 325 | 1,142 53 32) 10 | 1,047 —771 +15 +97 | 45,877 | 2,006 | 1,974 | 85) 41,812 
188 5 481 | 1,208 | 30 132 1 20 | 1,025 — 534 -3 —324 090 | 2,002 087 85 | 41,916 
4 31 | 1,582} 1,400; 36 (*) 10 | 1,353 +167 | —236 |+1,014 | 47,173 | 2,161 | 2,077 | 85 | 42,850 

! Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Include ex- 
are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special ac- yenses incurred by the Social Security Board in administration of the Wagner- 
counts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both eyser Act, beginning July 1940. 
total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. * Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 

2 Represent collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939-40, and $2.5 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. million in 9 months ended March 1941. 

3 Represent total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 7 Include all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, of -_ dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
footnote 5). retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from ‘ 

‘ Exclude public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned § Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for unem- 
to the Treasury. ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

5 Exclude funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- * Less than $500,000. 
cation and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1); also exclude grants to States for employment penses, which were part of transfer. 
service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants are E 
included in “all other.” Also exclude administrative expenses incurred by Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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the total public debt increased $2,148 million; the 
two social security trust funds absorbed 13 percent 
of this increase. 

The social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams showed in March the usual end-of-the- 
quarter decline in Federal insurance contributions, 
State unemployment contributions, and Federal 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 




















tg San al Unemployment insurance 
Rail- 
Taxes road 
Period Federal | °°. © | state un-| Federal) U2¢™- 
insur- oy employ- | unem- =. 
ance their ment ploy- insur- 
contri- om contri- | ment ance 
butions ! ploy- butions ?| tax 4 coutri- 
ees 2 bu- 
tions 5 
Cumulative through March 
ee RS ie SR $2, 342, 166| $482, 174/$3, 339, 671/$443, 243) $99, 996 
Fiscal year: 
345) (8) 1 
150, 132 (8) _ aa 
109, 257 803, 007} 100, 869)._..___- 
120, 967 853, 955) 107,523) 49, 167 
81, 690 619, 822} 88, 201/........ 
88, 506 646,415) 94,588) 32,988 
101, 473| 646,244) 86,996] 50,829 
es See 2, 254) 25, 406 9, 074 1,213) 15,934 
SSD. eR ee es 35, 843 328} 100,033) 3,022 17 
RASS. SS 122, 489 5, 778 96,972) 8, 804 1, 378 
ee team’ 2, 895} 26,356 10, 535, 1,020) 14,7 
a a eee 38, 064 529; 104, 497 504 12 
cnc dddde acccucc~as 123,829) 7,052! 95, 623} 8,132; 1,180 
ee ae 2,759} 24, 587 7, 8 584) 15,065 
nas 34, 500 115, 721 2, 747 22 
\ | sae 125,124) 4,804 85,117} 7,998 868 
J IEA 3,141) 29, 166 12, 464 558) 16,331 
1941 
ET ae 33, 923 604 129, 532} 12,082 44 
ae 134, 433 5, 414 88, 561; 53, 475 569 
_ _ SSA 2, 588; 28, 951 6, 867 918) 16,739 














1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

* Represent con’ tions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
Ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 52, table 7, footnote 4. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $103.2 million 
as of Mar. 31, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Mar. 31, 1941. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in.previous 


year. 
5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Unemployment Insurance Act, ble by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U.S. jury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
gem for expenses of the ~ee 


and is not inchaded in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts therefore differ from figures on p. 73, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

« Not available. 

7 Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect — on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 
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unemployment taxes (table 2). Because of the 
60-day period allowed for filing tax returns and 
paying taxes under the Carriers Taxing Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, re- 
ceipts from these taxes are largest during the third 
month of each quarter. Taxes under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act during the quarter 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1939—4]1 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1939-40 | Fiscal year 1940-41 





Item Appro- a Appro- ps 
pria- | through re | through 
tions? | Marchs| tons? March : 





Total, administrative ex- 
s and grants to 
tates...................-] $383, 844 | $292,016 | $440,894 | $346, 327 


Administrative expemses_-_....... 25, 188 16, 016 27, 694 











Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board 4 


i, 24, 750 15, 731 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
































ge ee 338 236 364 263 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census... -_. 100 49 110 83 
Department of the Treasury 5. (5) (°) (°) 4, 054 
eae Ob BNO. «4 co. se sscc 358,655 | 276,000 | 413, 200 322, 623 
Federal Security Agency ----- 349,000 | 269,281 | 402,000 314, 363 
Social Security Board...... 339,500 | 262,583 | 391,000 306, 636 
Old-age assistance...._| 225,000 173, 823 245, 000 205, 114 
Aid to dependent 
re 45, 000 32, 888 75, 000 48, 166 
Aid to the blind.-__. 8, 000 4, 592 10, 000 5, 612 
Unemployment com- 
pensation admin- 
aa 61,500 | 751,280 61, 000 7 47,744 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work. __. 9, 500 6, 698 11, 000 7, 727 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau__..........- 9, 655 6, 719 11, 0 8, 260 
Maternaland child health 
Seer ¥ 4, 800 3, 312 5, 820 4, 149 
Services for crippled chil- 
' SS Ree 3, 350 2, 301 3, 870 2, 929 
Child welfare services__.__ 1, 505 1, 106 1, 510 1, 181 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Seeurity 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
urposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for whieh 
111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million in 
1940-41 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1939-40 and $1,625,000 
in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal =. 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Fiseal year 1940-41 
= and expenditures include amounts for administration of the 

yagner-Peyser Act. 

5 eer amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of 
title Il of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

7 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration tec meet requirements of unemployment 
cmapemeatien program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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ended March 31, 1941, reached a new quarterly 
peak of $170.9 million. Taxes for the first quarter 
of 1941 under both the railroad programs were 
approximately the same as in the last quarter of 
1940, but 8.6 percent larger than in the first 
quarter of 1940. 

About $35 million was collected in taxes under 
the Carriers Taxing Act in the 3 months January— 
March 1941—1.8 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding quarter and 11.9 percent more than in the 
first quarter a year ago. The increase in col- 
lections over the previous quarter was due to the 
increase in pay rolls on which taxes are collected. 
The larger increase over the corresponding quarter 
of a year ago resulted from an increase in pay rolls 
and an increase in the tax rate from 2% to 3 per- 
cent. Collections for the first quarter of 1940 
related to pay rolls of the last quarter of 1939, 
when the 2%-percent rate still applied. Tax 
collections for the first 9 months of the current 
fiscal year amounted to $101.5 million, compared 
with $88.5 million for the corresponding 9 months 
last year, or an increase of 14.7 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board unadjusted index of 
industrial production in March increased to 143, 
the highest for any month and 23 points above the 
figure for March 1937—the previous high for 
March. The high level of production maintained 
in the first quarter of the year will be reflected in 
larger taxable earnings in employment covered by 
social insurance programs and in correspondingly 
higher tax collections in the quarter ending June 
30, 1941. 


Examination of the quarterly averages for three 
major economic indexes for the year 1940 shows 
that each increased more markedly from the first 
to the last quarter of 1940 than did Federal insur- 
ance contributions based on pay rolls of the same 
periods: 











| Index of | Indexof | nex of na 
, : | industrial | factory nsurance 
Year and quarter produc- | employ- Leap! f ; | contributions 
tion ! | ment a | Pay | (in millions) 
| 
1940 
First. Stak dhnwest 114 104. 8 99. 6 | $148. 6 
SE innicdshaphse sees! 116 102. 9 98.4 | 161. 2 
ae ieee 122 107.3 105.1 | 164. 7 
, _ See i 135 | 114.9 118, 3 | 162.8 
1941 
I ee 138 117.7 126, 2 170.9 














naned on unadjusted monthly index of Federal Reserve Board; 1935-39 
2 Based on unadjusted index of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1923-25 
=100. 
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The production index rose 18 percent from the 
first quarter of 1940 to the last; the indexes of 
factory employment and factory pay rolls rose 
10 and 19 percent, respectively, during the same 
period. Insurance contributions, on the other hand, 
rose only 6 percent from the second quarter of 1940 
to the first quarter of 1941, the corresponding 
period for this series since contributions in any 
quarter are paid with respect to employment dur- 
ing the preceding quarter. The fact that insurance 
contributions show a smaller percentage increase 
than the industrial indexes is partially a result of 
the fact that collections in the second quarter of 
1940 included contributions with respect to 
quarterly wages up to as high as $3,000 and also 
that tax receipts reflect activity in all covered 
employment, whereas the indexes cover a more 
limited range. The industrial-production index 
relates only to manufacturing and mining, hence 
excludes construction, services, trade, finance, 
transportation, and utilities—industrial groups 
which are represented in part in insurance contri- 
butions. The indexes of employment and pay rolls 
are even more limited, in that they refer solely to 
manufacturing. The range of activity reflected by 
the indexes, therefore, is primarily in manufactur- 
ing, which has received the greatest impetus from 
the defense program and has consequently in- 
creased more markedly than total activity covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Total expenditures for grants to States under 
the Social Security Act during the first 3 quarters 
of the fiscal year 1940-41, on a checks-cashed basis, 
were $47 million larger than during the same period 
of 1939-40 (table 3). Expenditures for the current 
fiscal year through March for each of the programs 
under the Social Security Act increased as com- 
pared with the same period of the last fiscal year, 
except grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation administration, which decreased by 6.9 
percent. The largest dollar increase occurred in 
grants for old-age assistance, which exceeded ex- 
penditures during the corresponding period of last 
year by $31 million. The largest percentage in- 
crease—46 percent—occurred in grants for aid to 
dependent children. 

Checks issued to the States for Federal grants 
under the Social Security Act totaled 17 percent 
more in the first 9 months of the current fiscal 
year than in the same period of the previous fiscal 
year (table 4). All States except Colorado, Con- 
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necticut, the District of Columbia, Maine, Oregon, 
and South Carolina showed an increase in total 
grants. The largest relative decrease—amounting 
to between 11 and 12 percent in each case— 
occurred in grants to the District of Columbia and 


South Carolina. 
District of Columbia is accounted for by the lower 
amount for unemployment compensation admin- 
The decrease in grants to South Caro- 
lina was occasioned primarily by a 21-percent 


istration. 


The decline in grants to the 


Table 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
March of fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41 ' 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1940-41 through March 





Federal Security Agency 


Department of Labor 






































Fiscal year a 
1939-40 Public 
through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
State are Servi 
’ rvice 
Total | 
total rant ae ae en. Be 
grants 8 ® c 
Jnemploy- Maternal | Services 
Old-age Aid to Aid to the | ment com- Public and child for Child 
assistance | 4ependent | “ring | Pensation | health | “health | crippled | Welfare 
aoe oe wm services | children services 
Total, all participating States.| $281,012.3 | $328, 946.0 | $207, 823.4 $48, 271.3 $5, 679.6 $51, 140.8 $7, 675.8 $4, 129.3 $2, 940.7 $1, 285.1 
NR ss oo oes ....5i 2, 173. 2 2, 468. 6 974.4 .2 23.4 483.3 262. 2 163.7 66.4 47.0 
EY SR aE ee 276.1 368. 5 202.0 () (3) 56.1 31.0 57.3 12.3 9.7 
SRE ES PN Fae 1, 756. 2 2, 086. 1 1, 207.6 432.2 53.1 206. 3 56.0 77.6 33.0 20.4 
ES ea 1, 355. 6 2, 055, 5 866. 4 394. 1 48.4 339. 0 195.7 80.7 81.7 49.5 
I 26 ch 24 Lt 30, 288. 7 38, 915.9 29, 617.4 3, 013.1 1 530.2 4, 290.0 242.3 122.1 95. 5 5.3 
“ees 7, 120.7 6, 959. 2 5, 486. 6 825.9 91.4 351.2 83.0 46.6 58. 2 16.2 
Connecticut_............- 3,711.4 3, 700. 1 2, 441.2 @) 24.9 1, 040.7 83.5 42.5 46.3 21.0 
«7 RES 429.6 509. 2 137.3 103. 4 () 195. 2 % 28.7 5.2 11.6 
District of Columbia _________-- 1, 209.7 1, 071.6 442.3 182. 2 31.3 242.5 58. 2 70.3 41.3 3.6 
a Ra RES 3, 250. 0 3, 677.3 2, 368. 0 401. 2 174.7 455.9 130. 8 78.0 49.5 19.2 
ET ee ee 2, 548. 4 3, 310.0 1, 549.2 478.1 79. 2 669. 6 248.0 149.8 101. 5 34.5 
| MS ere 470.0 569.5 124.2 221.0 6.9 96. 1 49.0 33.9 26.6 11.7 
a aT 1, 554.4 1,774.1 948. 5 421.3 29.7 231.1 64.7 36.1 24.7 17.9 
RTE ee eee 18, 122.1 20, 084. 0 15, 874.4 () (®) 3, 598.9 355.1 82.0 126.1 47.4 
So mee 9, 470.5 10, 413.7 6, 173.3 2, 391.0 266. 0 1, 227.6 179.9 69. 4 71.8 34.8 
SEE cricidiitibh Didiibiceken eon dmis 6, 125.5 6, 970. 6 5, 996. 0 @) 189.0 453.4 166. 5 71.0 71.7 23.1 
A a 3, 617.8 4, 006. 5 2, 545.4 823.7 145.5 320.9 114.5 56.8 66.1 23.7 
Kentucky__...........- 2, 965. 3 3, 245.8 2, 180.9 () () 600. 4 239. 5 109. 1 86.0 20.9 
Ta alas 3, 567. 2 4, 766. 6 1, 982.9 1, 726.0 96.5 645.7 142.6 114.3 2.3 30.3 
PS eee ot 2 165.1 2, 148. 2 1, 302. 5 251.9 120.1 347.3 34.5 48.1 29.5 14.3 
EES ee Te 3, 635.7 3,712.2 1, 628. 4 1, 178.3 72.9 597.0 103. 4 66.0 43.8 22.4 
Massachusetts _-__..__. ‘ 14, 228. 6 18, 344. 1 12, 619.0 2, 327.0 141.1 2, 872.3 209.8 75.6 87.8 11.5 
Michigan. _.._.....___- 11, 671.9 12, 048. 8 5, 888. 9 2, 982.7 109.3 2, 672.1 210. 5 122.8 32.1 30.5 
| has 8, 814.0 9, 834.4 6, 747.1 1, 635.6 142.1 965. 8 161.6 77.7 82.2 22.3 
EE ee 1, 255. 8 1, 742.5 993. 1 7.5 38.9 347.9 208. 5 66.7 34.2 45.7 
Missouri ee | 9,504.3 11, 659. 8 8, 709. 2 1, 728.4 @) 895. 0 157.7 43.6 75.8 50.1 
Montana...................-- | 1692.8 1, 925.7 1, 207.1 362.3 26.0 198. 1 49.5 38.7 30.9 13.2 
Nebraska............. Rid 3, 210.1 4, 105.7 2, 700. 2 877.5 76. 1 276.4 51.3 41.2 53.3 29.7 
“TEE 501.5 543. 4 314.8 @) @) 148. 8 30.5 38.7 4.7 5.9 
New Hampshire__.......____-- 967.7 1, 209. 2 711.2 115.9 39. 4 245.1 46.0 27.2 12.3 12.1 
New Jersey............- ‘i 7, 402.7 7, 564. 0 3, 236. 2 1, 651.3 104.2 2, 178.8 190.4 88.2 87.5 27.4 
New M a a ine 729.9 1, 080. 4 411.6 283. 4 22.8 145.0 70. 0 106.0 31.5 10.2 
A 25, 396. 6 28, 985. 6 14, 802.8 5, 350. 6 392. 6 7, 637.0 440.9 199.9 130. 5 31.3 
North Carolina_........._....-. 3, 637.8 4, 464.4 1, 948. 2 842.9 163. 4 975.9 281.4 142.1 74.1 36.4 
North Dakota._...............- 1,321.7 1, 515.2 759.7 410.6 23.1 184.9 42.5 27.3 38.5 23.5 
le oa rs 16, 211.1 20, 708. 4 15, 678.3 1, 626. 1 422.7 2, 540. 1 220. 0 97.3 89.8 34.1 
Oklahoma.___.......... an 7, 828.4 10, 090. 8 7, 434.7 1, 579.0 209. 3 551.4 164.0 56.2 65.3 31.0 
| SS ER ee ee 3, 165. 6 3, 127.1 1, 909. 4 283.3 52.7 697.8 66. 2 54.8 49.9 13.0 
Pennsylvania._................ 17, 841.5 21, 847.5 10, 291.8 6, 377.6 @) 4, 409.7 461.6 114.6 121.9 70.3 
SS) Se araee 121.5 YY ear WG, caddie owawae oahint isos 216.7 153. 6 57.6 32.3 
Rhode Island __._.........-...- 1, 432.8 1, 510. 5 646. 8 225.5 7.0 537.5 40.6 30.8 12.8 9.5 
South Carolina____--- Mc 2, 076.6 1, 832.3 705. 8 243.0 43.9 408. 3 184. 5 144.6 76.5 25.8 
South Dakota.................- 1, 473.6 1, 845.3 1, 453. 2 85. 1 23. 5 140.1 55. 5 46. 2 29.1 12.5 
Eo 3, 905. 6 4, 575.7 2, 076. 2 1, 324.9 91.9 666. 4 240.0 103.0 41.7 31.5 
a i ee 8, 896. 5 10, 679. 2 8, 137.3 (3) (3) 1, 737.5 390. 9 221.9 129. 6 §2.1 
| Sear bie 2, 219.6 2, 371.6 +s 501.6 24.5 214.9 57.5 47.8 32.7 16.7 
Vermont___......-.. shotbh 704.3 873.5 471.2 88.6 15. 6 168.3 42.9 60.1 17.6 9.2 
Veeun........... ue 2, 029. 2 2, 485. 1 928.9 440.8 61.3 657. 6 195. 4 78.2 94. 2 28.6 
Washington_.....__- ~ 5, 794.7 6, 218. 1 4, 453.5 722.9 149.3 710.8 82.3 35.7 47.7 16.1 
West Virginia__.........____--. 2, 652.0 3, 410. 1 1, 288.8 1, 224.0 78.7 607.0 87.0 51.0 52.6 21.1 
AES hciccliccendiséa ds 7, 867. 2 8, 209. 1 5, 347.7 1, 559.3 207.5 774.4 133. 8 102.9 57.5 26.0 
ON See 643. 2 775.3 426. 2 127.0 19.4 128. 0 18.4 30.8 13. 4 12.1 





























1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 


purposes. 
2 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
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compensation program, but excludes grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


Social Security 





















































the decline in grants for old-age assistance. Grants bursement to the Treasury for administrative 
wer to both jurisdictions under all but one of the other —_ expenses was slightly larger than the amounts in 
nin- programs were larger than in the previous year. either January or February. 
Aro- The largest relative increases in total grants The redemption of $11.2 million of 3-percent 
ent were 279 percent for Puerto Rico, 52 percent for special Treasury notes and the acquisition of $171 
Arkansas, and 48 percent for New Mexico. In million of 2-percent notes by the old-age and 
ugh 1940-41 Puerto Rico received for the first time survivors insurance trust fund in March caused 
grants for services for crippled children. This the 2-percent notes held by the fund to rise to a 
ale year was also the first in which Puerto Rico re- _ point representing more than one-third of its total 
ceived grants for the full 9-month period for the holdings. Total assets of the fund were lower at 
a: other two programs in operation under the Social —_ the end of March than at the end of the preceding 
ne Security Act—public health work and maternal month as a result of the excess of expenditures 
and child welfare services. Large increases oc- above receipts during the month; this situa- 
curred in grants for all three public assistance tion usually occurs in the third month of each 
Bo programs in both Arkansas and New Mexico. quarter. 
ld 
- Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund Railroad Retirement Account 
Liat Contributions of $2.6 million appropriated to In March $10.0 million was transferred from 
285.1 the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the appropriations account to the trust fund, and 
47.0 March raised appropriations to $170.9 million for the same amount was transferred from the trust 
2.4 the first quarter of 1941 (table 5). Old-age and fund to the disbursing officer for benefit pay- 
te survivors benefit payments continued to increase, ments (table 6). Benefit payments amounted to 
210 amounting to $6.7 million in March as compared $10.1 million, leaving a cash balance with the 
"38 with $5.9 million in February. The March reim- disbursing officer of $20.9 million. Total assets 
19.2 
34.5 Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 
oe {In thousands] 
47.4 
=? Receipts Expenditures Assets 
23.7 
30.3 Period Contri- | Transfers Reimburse- | Special Tressury | Cash with | Creditof | Total 
14.3 butions from general | Interest Benefit ment for ores acy disbursing | fund account| assets at 
appropriated | fund to trust | received * | payments‘! administra- officer atend| at end of end of 
Ta totrust fund! fund ? tive expenses 3-percent | 2}4-percent of period period ¢ period 
30.5 — 
as Cumulative through 
= poarch 1941.....-..| $406,048 | "$1,708,000 | $87,987 | $78,608 $32, 519 | $1,343,400 | $817, 900 $12, 262 $4,246 | $2,177,808 
=e » a EE 265, 000 2, 262 pg Minar Pt 4 Rata, 73 62| 267,235 
os ieee bal nceckandiinnh 387,000 | 15, 412 PS SepametenEate ER Escocsnsepes 1, 981 113,012 | 777,243 
of SS ORR ETRY 503,000 | 26, 951 WEN insctednicien 514, 900 |---.___-___- 3, 036 66 | 1,180, 302 
RT ORRIN 7 550,000 | 42,480 | 15, 805 12,288 | 236,000 | 324, 900 6, 098 500 | 1,744, 698 
7.4 9 months ended: 
4. Maroh 1989.......|..........-..- $42,000 |............ | ReeNeee 332,000 |... 2, 575 131,014} 1, 127,889 
ag March 1940.......|.............- 409, 000 132 8, 865 6,183 | 252, 000 | ~~ i141, 000 3, 045 142,142 | 1,715,387 
> March 1941... rt | Renee 874| 43, 480 20,231 | + —69, ; 000 12, 262 4,246 | 2177, 808 
23.5 
+g} Mereh.*--. 141, 000 132 1, 283 6,183| 6,000} 141,000 3, 045 142,142 | 1,715,387 
73 Biss sync deescchcadiibnchencushianioapeciene 116 SE Niccacentaniil —5, 000 |............ 6, 047 142,250 | 1,713, 505 
70.3 [i> éucocecan eee eereeeeet ett ee <o- yf RS EERE IE NAR 3, 735 142, 259 1,711, 194 
od icsccuces Se eget 714i, 000 | 42, 240 2; 630 6, 106 | ii, 000 | 183, 900 6, 098 500 | 1,744; 698 
July... 3, BAR easenes 10 3, 117 fom | —Ge0e|............ 7,979 36,354 | 1,777, 434 
an ‘August.......... | ME Gcegeeens 17 3, 565 222 | —8,000|......... 9, 413 155, 565 | 1,898, 078 
oF September 4) seeeecoaneme qT 3, 878 2,221 | —11,500| 159, 000 10, 370 3,848 | 1,880, 817 
Hy October....__. | (| onan 42 4, 942 2,407 | 5,000 |... .0 10, 426 35,985 | 1,917, O11 
tg November........... 4, RARER 54 4, 783 2,407 | —5,000|.-..._.- 10, 640 158,760 | 2, 085, 000 
Si tence 5 | OOO 171 5, 169 2,438 | —12,100| 163, 000 10, 416 3,789 | 2,030, 706 
16.7 
.3 EN eee | aaa 164 5, 422 2,005 | —10,000 |..........-. 14, 992 35,783 | 2,057,275 
= February............ SE Rercetcciars 96 5, 887 2,005 | —5,000 |... 14, 101 168,221 | 2, 183, 822 
-¢ AGAR FE | | SCARRED 241 6, 718 2,126 | —11,200| 171, 000 12, 262 4,246 | 2,177,808 
6. 0 
21 1 Begin July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under ‘JBased on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 


2 
= 


= 
cod 


Dede 
~ 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

’ For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was epprepristed: for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available 
By Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 
million. 

+ Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


Bulletin, May 1941 


§ Minus 


res represent notes redeemed. 


* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appro 
7 Excludes $1.0 million made available for 
credit of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


available for transfer. 


vestment from amounts to 
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Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 
























































[In thousands] 
Appropriation Trust fund account A 
account ccount of disbursing officer 
3-percent Treasury Cash bal Total as- 
Balance at notes 3 sets at 
Period Amount | end of pe- | hare pee Cancela- yy Deposits} penogt | Cash bal-| end of 
at begin-| riod after ropri- | Monsand | Interest efter de- from ance at | period 
ning of | transfers to 5 ay repay- | received | Net bal- Relence its with| ‘ust on a end of 
period | trustfund | .Sount | ments ance of | .+ ‘ond of isd : fund me period 
account purchases| 9 €M@ of | disbursing 
over sales period officer 
Comuiative through 
March 1941_...........- $512, 892 2 $8, 350 |3 $495, 542 $153 $5,895 | $85,400 | $85, 400 #$110 | $416,084 | $389,807 | § $20,882 | $114, 742 
———, 
icon cece 46, 620 36, S +9, 998 ED CIR RS EA eS ee hele! | 10, 000 4,070 5, 930 42, 552 
SES 141, 894 141, 800 25 1,411 66, 200 66, 200 4140 76, 900 76, 421 $1,015 67, 449 
 _¢ , SSS 118, 344 11, 250 107, 094 O4 2, 202 1,000 67, 200 1,956 | 106,574 | 105, 665 1, 924 82, 329 
 _ aaa 131, 400 10, 750 120, 650 20 2, 283 12, 200 79, 400 98 112, 610 113, 241 1, 292 91, 540 
9 months ended: 
arch 1939_____. .-| 118,344 11, 344 107, 000 Se 11, 000 77, 200 214 96, 000 78, 366 18, 649 107, 406 
March 1940___.._-___- 131, 400 34, 250 97, 150  ) eee 10, 000 77, 200 10 89, 110 83, 972 7, 062 118, 522 
March 1941___..______ 133, 350 28, 350 116, 000 _ | ee 6, 000 85, 400 110 110, 000 90, 410 20, 882 114, 742 
1940 
Ne ed 34, 250 34, 250 0 _ i DEERE 0 77, 200 10 0 9, 548 7,062 118, 522 
ieee PES SS ea Rares 250 14, 250 20, 000 | BES 0 77, 200 13 20, 000 9, 798 17, 264 108, 727 
Ln aS a aE, Ge 14, 250 10,7 3, 500 9g RES IER 0 77, 200 14 3, 500 9, 705 11, 059 99, 023 
a ES 10, 750 10, 750 0 2 2, 283 2, 200 79, 400 98 0 9, 767 1, 292 91, 540 
A : 113, 350 20, 000 _y Bae 0 79, 400 98 20, 000 9, 640 11, 652 204, 500 
(eee 113, 350 87, 350 26, 000 YQ = eee 6, 000 85, 400 100 20, 000 10, 313 21, 338 194, 188 
See , 350 77, 350 10, 000 | eae 0 $5, 400 100 10, 000 9, 727 21.611 184, 461 
| ae 77, 350 2 58, 350 10, 000 9 ee Ree 0 85, 400 102 10, 000 10, 368 21, 243 165, 005 
November._._.....__._...- 58, 350 48, 350 10, 000 ig Rha 0 85, 400 105 10, 000 9, 981 21, 262 155, 117 
EEE 48, 350 38, 350 10, 000 MRSS 0 85, 400 106 10, 000 9, 948 21, 315 145, 170 
1941 
a a 38, 350 38, 350 0 3 Se 0 85, 400 106 | 0 10, 073 11, 241 135, 008 
Re 38, 350 18, 350 20, 000 S aes 0 85, 400 107 | 20,900 10, 216 21, 025 124, 882 
Ra SEIS 2 18, 350 8, 350 10, 000 BER = 0 85, 400 110 | 10,000 | 10,143 20, 882 114, 742 
1 Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to sopeepee July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 


tion of F valence of $5,392,000 f 








rom 1935 act deposits with disbursing o' 
Amounts appropriated annually were: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $99, $80,000; 
1938-39, $118,250,000, 1939-40, $120,150,000: 1940-41, $122,600,000 

2 After transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service account to pro- 
vide funds for collection of individual employee records of service and com- 
pensation prior to 1937. Disbursements from this account totaled $64,000 
during March 1941, leaving a balance of $8,936,000. 

3 Includes payments of $10 million made directly to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 


at the end of March, which include the cash bal- 
ance with the disbursing officer and in the trust 
fund account, the $85.4 million in Treasury notes, 
and the balance in the appropriation account, 
amounted to $114.7 million. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
declined during March for the first time since 
September 1940 (table 7). This change reflected 
primarily a decrease of $10 million in the amount 
of 2%-percent Treasury certificates held by the 
fund. The redemption of these certificates was 
made necessary by the fact that expenditures of 
the fund exceeded receipts by about $8 million. 
A decline in total assets at the end of a quarter 
has occurred frequently in the past because of 
the fact that, while most of the deposits are regu- 
larly received during the first 2 months of the 
quarter, there are no procedural factors causing 
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1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as addi- 
tions to trust fund. 

4 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appr opriation. 

§ After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,000 balance from 1935 act deposits 
with disbursing officer and after transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 


withdrawals to be smaller in the third month of a 
quarter than in the preceding 2 months. 

Deposits in the State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund and withdrawals by the States for 
benefit payments are presented in chart 1 for the 
quarterly periods of 1936-41. It is clear from 
the chart that there is no direct relationship 
between deposits and withdrawals in the same 
quarter. Deposits are made from State collec- 
tions, which in turn are based on wage payments 
in preceding months. Consequently, the quar- 
terly totals for deposits reflect roughly pay-roll 
conditions of the preceding quarter as well as the 
administrative procedures of the State agencies 
in making deposits in the trust fund.’ 

The rapid growth of deposits in the first 2 or 
3 years reflects the adoption of unemployment 
compensation laws in all 51 States by July 1937 


1 For a brief discussion of these procedures, see the Bulletin, March 1940, 
p. 86. 


Social Security 








and the increase in tax rates from 1 percent in 
1936 to 3 percent in 1938 and thereafter. Changes 
in economic conditions have been the major factor 
in quarterly fluctuations in total deposits since 
1938. In both 1939 and 1940, the first quarter 
showed a peak for deposits, the second quarter 
was the lowest, while deposits in the third and 
fourth quarters increased successively. 

The total of withdrawals from the State ac- 
counts and of benefit payments for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance in March 1941 was less than 
in either of the 2 previous months and considerably 
less than the levels prevailing in the first 10 months 
of 1940. This decline reflects increased employ- 
ment. There were no transfers from State ac- 
counts to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account during March. 

The interest from securities of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund which were redeemed during the 
quarter was distributed at the end of March— 
$54 million to the State accounts and $5 million 
to the railroad unemployment insurance account. 


Whereas collections are deposited at a later date 
than the wage payments to which they relate, 
withdrawals by the State agencies from the fund 
are made a short time in advance of benefit pay- 
ments although, because of the waiting-period 
requirement for benefit claimants, they are made 
slightly later than the actual weeks of unemploy- 
ment to which they relate. However, withdrawals 
tend to be closely related to economic conditions 
in the current quarter as contrasted with deposits. 
It was not to be expected that an underlying 
seasonal pattern of withdrawals would begin to 
appear until after all States were paying benefits. 

Beginning with 1938, withdrawals in the first 
quarter of each year have shown a marked 
increase over those of the preceding quarter. In 
1938 this rise was, of course, due primarily to the 
initiation of benefit payments by many of the 
States, a factor which also influenced withdrawals 
in the first quarter of 1939. Only one State was 
paying benefits prior to 1938. In 1939, 1940, and 
1941, the combined effect of the beginning of a new 


Table 7.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41! 


{In thousands] 





























| State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
| Total | Special | Unex, | Ro creat 
assets | Treasury on ~ a f 
nr | ate ~~ | pe yy endot| atend of Deposits | Interest] With- | Balance "from | De- | Interest | Benefit ee 
| pe acqua riod | period? | ®PS!tS | credited | drawals4 | 8*eMdof | grate ts | credited| _P®Y- s 
| ie: pe pe | | period | . counts posi ments | period 
Cumulative =e ie 
pa 1941_. . $2, 092, 339 |$2, 077, 300 |$15, 039 |_______.|$3, 378, 604 ($104, 057 |$1, 563, 250 |$1, 919, 412 |5$103, 174 |$89, 995 | $1,225 |$28,966 | $172,928 
year: 
1936-37... .. .| 312, 389 293, 386 | | oe. 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 kf es: See Ee a a 
268._.......- | 984,247 | 550,705 | 12,247 |....___- 767,000 | 10,0781 200008! 06.907 |.......-2)ccce ke 
1938-39 | 1,280,830 | 305,000 | 13,580 |-.......| 811,251 | 26,837] 441,705 | 1,290,530 |.....____.|..__...|__..___-|__-____.|__..____.. 
ATS | 1, 724, 862 443, 000 | 14, 862 |_...__.. 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 693, 164 1,801 | 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 31, 699 
9 months ended: | 
March 1939____- 1, 192,019 313, 000 (| Ee 623, 237 12, 065 O87, GRE | 1, 100 GED fn. dncenc}cdccccsdensusnatioeeeeeeees 
March 1940___.. .| 1, 638, 578 355, 000 | 16, 578 |_....... 652, 303 17, 474 331, 626 | 1, 618, 692 6783 | 29, 688 26 | 10,610 19, 887 
March 1941___.__- ...| 2,092, 339 367, 300 | 15,089 |........ 649, 269 21, 696 444,716 | 1,919,412 | § 101,373 | 45, 747 1,023 | 14,414 172, 928 
1, 638, 578 —18,000 | 16, 578 |......-.- 15, 138 135 44, 760 | 1, 618, 692 0 | 14,326 1 1,915 19, 887 
1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 $138 0 | ae 43, 104 | 1, 628, 394 | aes be. 1, 676 18, 226 
1, 733, 220 81,000 | 12, 220 138 ft OE... 56, 952 | 1, 713, 943 990 5 | See? 1,317 19, 139 
1, 724, 862 —11,000 | 14,862 |......_- 12, 254 20, 049 53, 082 | 1, 693, 164 28 | 13,305 176 949 31, 699 
1, 727, 044 13, 000 4, 044 \ a CO ee. 56, 410 | 1, 695, 504 $414 Ok AE 692 31, 432 
1, 817, 015 85, 000 9, 015 20 141, 574 dak 51, 741 | 1, 785, 427 0 e 5 See 925 31, 569 
1, 802, 082 —18, 000 | 12,082 |_...._.. 9, 278 133 80, 414 | 1,714, 424 43, 549 | 13, 558 3 1, 020 , 659 
1, 824, 962 31,000 | 3,962 68 | | ae 82, 994 | 1, 688,171 50, 016 ; i, ee 973 723 
| 1,939, 111 113, 000 5,111 68 143, 023 |------00- , 863 | 1, 801, 331 1,014 , _ | 806 137, 712 
-| 1, 957, 977 11, 300 | 12,677 —_— 12, 819 | | 21, 509 30, 826 | 1, 804, 833 1, 452 | 14, 698 1,016 1, 733 153, 144 
| } 
a BS 2 | 1,995, 108 29, 000 | 20, 808 12 > | ae 38, 001 | 1, 835, 036 2, 462 | 3,085 | 7 160, 061 
February _................| 2, 100, 651 113,000 | 13,351 12 4 ae 40, 426 | 1,940, 259 2, 467 | 3 2, 659 160, 381 
NR oS. AS 2, 092, 339 —10,000 | 15, 039 -+------| 13, 141 54 34, 042 | 1,919, 412 0 | 15,064 5 2, 522 172, 928 





























. PP oar July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
loyment insurance account in which are held moneys deposited by the 
Ree Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasur 7 

makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Boar 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys dopesited from State unemployment funds and from which 
States agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

? Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

* Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of each 
quarter. 


Bulletin, May 1941 
317705—41——6 


4 Include transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

+ Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 

6 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

7 Includes $7.5 million transferred from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund in accordance with Oct. 10, 1940, amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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benefit year in many States and the sharp increase 
in compensable unemployment as a result of the 
post-Christmas slump in employment in wholesale 
and retail trade is probably the major factor lead- 
ing to increased withdrawals for benefit payments, 
In 1938, 1939, and 1940, the largest withdrawals 
were made in the second or third quarter, followed 
by notable decreases in the fourth quarter. These 
decreases reflect the reverse of the first-quarter 





picture—exhaustion of benefit rights and seasonal 
increases in employment in trade. 


Unemployment Estimates 


A chart presenting four series of unemployment 
estimates by private agencies has been printed 
monthly in the Bulletin since the first issue? 
These estimates use the 1930 census as a bench 


3 For a discussion of the estimates see the Bulletin for June 1939, pp. 79-84, 


Table 8.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection district, 
third quarter of fiscal year 1940-41, and fiscal year 1940-41 through March 


{In thousands] 





Third quarter, fiscal year 1940-41 


























Fiscal year 1940-41 through March 

Internal revenue collection district in— ; les : | , ‘ ; 
nsurance con- | Unemployment nsurance con- | Unemployment 

Total tributions !? taxes | Total tributions ! 2 taxes |4 

ities i a AE $237, 418. 3 $170, 944. 3 | $66, 474.0 $585, 096.7 | $495, 735.8 $89, 300.9 
LS eae IS a ce 1,931.1 1, 402.3 | 528.8 4, 550.5 3, 862. 7 687.8 
ae 412.7 256. 4 | 156.3 | 921.4 751.2 170.2 
Ete a eae 759.3 559. 6 | 199.7 1, 680.4 1, 460. 2 20.2 
California (2 districts) _- : 14, 874.2 10, 558. 2 | 4, 316.0 . 177.5 31, 046.4 5, 131.0 
Colorado_____- Oe Rg ae Vat a eee eee Ss 1, 341.2 988. 0 353.3 | 3, 269. 4 2,831.5 437.8 
ETE Se SS ee Se ee ane 5, 289.7 3, 702. 3 1, 587.4 | 12, 843. 2 | 11, 047.1 1, 796. 1 
EI SSR RC eam oo 1, 601.7 1, 265.7 336.0 3, 981.7 | 3, 433. 6 548. 1 
So on dae oedd Sn iiciatectnteedclatech loth 1, 888.4 1, 377.2 611.2 4, 304.9 3,717.4 587.5 
i a ER EAL EPR” 2, 485. 1 1,812.3 | 72.8 5, 994. 2 5, 101.7 892.5 
I in can ccaudmadinwuanaeaamn 503.1 353.9 | 149. 2 1,177.2 1,002.1 175.1 
a en ae a 441.8 308. 7 133.1 1, 069. 7 932. 1 137.5 
ets a EU ca ra elt ce Ml i 20, 974. 2 15, 434. 6 5, 539. 6 53, 194.0 45, 196.8 7, 997.2 
SG er ‘ 4, 698. 6 3, 272.7 1, 425.9 10, 996. 7 9, 365. 4 1, 631.4 
ESE NG Pe ae 2, 379.7 1, 713.2 666. 5 5, 438. 4 4, 690.1 748.3 
ne ee err a ma og cc mcnnnceuenewe 1,073.2 756. 6 316.6 2, 627.9 2, 204. 2 423.7 
a 1, 955. 6 1, 323. 4 632. 2 4, 577.4 3, 800. 7 776.7 
De capac wnnmsinawmnewedl 2, 046.7 , 466.5 580.2 4, 565.4 3, 903. 1 662.3 
ee menneunas en 967.9 690.1 77.8 2, 405. 2 2, 076.1 329.1 
Maryland ( aes District of Columbia). Serie 4, 703.1 3, 265. 1 1, 438.0 11, 083. 9 9, 299.1 1, 784.8 
esha dusbebeon 10, 764.3 7, 599. 4 3, 164.9 25, 918. 0 22, 060. 2 3, 857.9 
tC in neeicaibimretnnian nein 15, 760.5 11, 886.5 3, 874.0 37, 427.2 32, 091.2 5, 336.0 
eee a ws ennui euibeoiinaneeoninae 3, 484. 5 2, 435. 9 1, 048. 6 8, 613.7 7, 288. 2 1, 325 5 
Dene se eons acnnmncneohenceaiee 667.5 472.5 195. 1 1, 487.7 1, 276.9 210.9 
Semet districts) - . 5, 753. 6 4, 137.3 1, 616. 4 14, 465. 6 12, oy 3 2, 162.3 
SR RET 427.4 315.5 111.9 1,110.8 6 129.2 
nt csechaneabathoewneont 1,004.6 741.4 263. 2 2, 648. 6 2 200.8 388. 1 
i enieahewehniuaabammenin 180.8 116.0 64.8 454.1 359. 3 94.8 
RISES SET IRE, Oe Pe 649. 4 460.6 188. 8 1, 627.4 1, 392.9 234.5 
ee nee ec ammoancnhnnmesome 8, 935. 5 6, 317.5 2, 618. 0 21,919. 2 18, 549. 2 3, 369.9 
ake ee enewaimenemouen 235.7 168.3 7.5 573.3 497.6 75.7 
New York (6 districts). -_........-..----- en 46, 788. 1 34, 204.3 12, 583. 9 124, 011.0 102, 861.3 21, 149.6 
ee cemanwecan ; 3, 375. 1 2, 432. 0 943. 2 7, 475.4 6, 351.7 1, 123.7 
a 202.9 155.7 47.1 501.3 446.2 55.1 
Dee TL. Cnobunnnnanaenentts 16, 680. 6 11, 931.3 4, 749.3 40, 307.8 34, 170.7 6, 137.0 
TE Se ee ee a 1, 905.7 1, 366.3 539. 5 4, 873.9 4, 161.3 712.6 
Oregon__-__--- cpio 1, 630.3 1, 147.0 483. 2 3, 983. 5 3, 425. 5 558.0 
Pennsylvania Gadi district 8). =. 23, 298. 1 16, 882. 1 6, 416.0 7,059.8 48, 795.7 8, 264. 1 
Rhode Island _ ees el iciae aE SueOE : 1, 839. 5 1, 240. 6 598. 9 4, 114.6 3, 449.6 665. 0 
ES i a 1, 242.1 863.3 378. 8 2, 871.6 2, 435. 6 436.0 
ESE @ m8 ae a emaeetee 225. 6 167.7 57.8 566. 5 504.7 61.8 
I scbducbigasa tates 2, 460.9 1, 679.9 781.0 5, 498. 2 4, 635.7 862. 5 
—- (2 naanannad ' 2 JED Ae ee MRT hs 3 ea 5, 851.8 3, 997.4 1, 854. 4 13, 563. 0 11, 432.3 2, 130.7 
Uta 597.6 412.7 1$4. 9 1, 355. 1 1, 149.3 205.8 
eae 417.5 295.8 121.8 1,030. 3 889.3 140.9 
Virginia__ 2, 695. 6 1, 921.7 773.9 6, 342.4 5, 389. 4 953.0 
Ww ashington (including Alaska) 2, 909. 7 2,114.8 794.9 7, 368.7 6, 366. 4 1, 002.3 
West Virginia 8 2 ae ee een on 1, 946.8 1, 363.0 583. 7 4, 726.8 4, 025.9 700.9 
NEES ol A a « 4,963.1 3, 469. 6 1, 493. 6 11, 850.9 10, 037.4 1, 813.5 
es ciel 196.0 141.8 54.2 491.2 425.3 66.0 



































1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from the 
tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the Daily Statement of the U. 8. 
Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in internal 
revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the 
Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not necessaril 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in whic 
that district is located. 

2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. é, subeh, A, sec. 1426) payable by employers and 
employees. 
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3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, see. 1607) payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections af ter deduction for amounts 


paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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Chart 1.—Deposits by States in unemployment trust 
fund and withdrawals for benefit payments, by 
quarter, 1936-41 
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Source: Computed from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


mark. The figures in these series have varied con- 
siderably but the fluctuations in the curves have 
been similar. 

In January 1941, the Bureau of the Census 
released preliminary figures, based on a 5-percent 
cross section, of persons enumerated as employed 
and as seeking work during the week of March 
24-30, 1940 (census release series P-4, Nos. 1-2). 
The provisional total of those enumerated as 
“seeking work” and ‘‘on public emergency work”’ 
(7.5 million) was indicated on the unemployment 
chart, published in the April Bulletin. Monthly 
publication of the chart has been temporarily dis- 
continued until data revised in light of the 1940 
census are available. 

On April 25, 1941, the Bureau of the Census 
released a further preliminary statement with 
respect to unemployment in March 1940 (census 
release series P-4, No. 5). As in the January 
release, it is estimated that 5,110,270 persons were 
enumerated as seeking work and 2,380,062 as on 
public emergency work, or a total of 7,490,332 
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unemployed. It pointed out that 2,906,196 per- 
sons were on the pay rolls of Federal public emer- 
gehcy work agencies at the end of March, includ- 
ing the WPA, the CCC, and the NYA out-of- 
school work program but excluding the NYA 
student work program; or 3,377,978 if the persons 
on the last-named program are included. The 
Bureau of the Census indicates that the pro- 
visional number of unemployed in the United 
States during the week of March 24-30, 1940, 
would be 8,016,466 if the census figure of 5,110,270 
persons ‘‘seeking work’”’ were added to the smaller 
figure of persons on these pay rolls, thus excluding 
students receiving aid under the NYA student 
work program, or 8,488,248 if it were added to the 
larger figure. The Bureau of the Census post- 
pones further analysis until more detailed tabu- 
lations are available. 

Reference to the chart in the April Bulletin 
indicates that the census figures of unemployment 
are considerably below the four monthly estimates 
for March 1940. Preliminary revisions in two of 
the estimates have recently been made; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor estimates are revised 
on the basis of data from the 1939 census of manu- 
factures, and the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
estimates on the basis of revisions of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of factory employment. 

The figures for March 1940 are as follows: 


(Un millions) 
Alexander Hamilton Institute..............---__- 10. 3 
American Federation of Labor. -_--...----------- 10. 0 
National Industrial Conference Board_------ oer 
Robert Nathan. ........ 22624-5542. eee 10. 6 


Since March 1940, all the curves have shown a 
downward tendency. Recent releases give the 
February 1941 estimates as follows: 


(In millions) 
Alexander Hamilton Institute____..______.-____-_- eT 
American Federation of Labor_.--_.__..------ ee 
National Industrial Conference Board__.___.____-_- 7.0 
Robert Nathan_-_-_--- juan ba kee be abated See 9.5 


The downward movement in unemployment 
since March 1940 shown in these figures is in 
accord with the well-known facts with regard to 
increased employment in connection with the 
defense program and the induction of substantial 
numbers of men into the armed forces. The 
reliability of these or further revised figures will 
become clearer when additional information is 
available from census and other sources. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


“After the Emergency—What Then?” American Federa- 
tionist, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 3 (March 1941), 
pp. 9-11. 


Recommendations for measures ‘‘to avert mass unem- 
ployment and economic collapse at the end of the emer- 
gency” and comment on Senator Wagner’s joint resolu- 
tion to establish a post-emergency economic advisory 
commission. 


Bowtey, C. B. E. “Some Constituents of the National 
Income.” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London, Vol. 103, Pt. 4 (1940), pp. 491-523. 


A discussion of employment, earnings, and related in- 
formation for Great Britain. 


BrookinGs Institution. The Government of Montgomery 
County, Maryland; A Survey Made at the Request of the 
Board of County Commissioners. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1941. 740 pp. (Studies in Administration 
No. 41.) 


Includes chapters on public-welfare and public-health 
services. 


“Compulsory Labor Service and Labor Distribution in 
Norway.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 42, 
No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 595-597. 


Geite, C. W. “Public Welfare and Selective Service.’ 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, No. 
3 (March 1941), pp. 3-4. 


The work of welfare agencies in Indiana in assisting local 
draft boards to obtain information regarding dependency 
in families of persons called for military service. 


GREENOUGH, KATHARINE Croan. “Indiana’s New Merit 
System.” Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Vol. 51, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 8-9. 


“TIndiana’s Merit Plan, 1936-1940.” Public Welfare in 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, No. 3 (March 1941), 
pp. 9-11. 


Mar .ey, Joan G., and Campton, H. ‘Changes in Sala- 
ries in Great Britain, 1924-1939.” Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, London, Vol. 103, Pt. 4 (1940), 
pp. 524-533. 


New Zeatanp. Sociau Securiry DePartMENT. Report 
for the Twelve Months Ended 31st March, 1940. ~ Welling- 
ton: E. V. Paul, Government Printer, 1940. 9 pp. 

“Social-Insurance Law of Venezuela.’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 52, No. 3 (March 1941), 
pp. 635-637. 

Provisions of a 1940 law providing for sickness and 
maternity insurance, and insurance against industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. 
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“Southern Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 52, No. 2 
(February 1941), pp. 343-345. 


A summary of recommendations and suggestions con- 
cerning problems of recruitment of labor, health and 
housing, public assistance, and child welfare. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FuND. Labor and National De- 
fense; A Survey of the Special Labor Problems Arising 
From America’s Defense Activities and a Program for 
Action. The Factual Findings, by Lloyd G. Reynolds; 
The Program, by the Labor Committee. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1941. 130 pp. 


A study of labor requirements and supplies, labor stand- 
ards, and the adjustment of industrial disputes through 
either collective bargaining or government agencies, and 
& program including recommendations in these fields. 
Includes information concerning current defense activi- 
ties of the United States Employment Service. 


“Wartime Policy in British Colonial Dependencies.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 3 
(March 1941), pp. 299-308. 


Notes on British colonial social policy. 


“Weekly Expenditure of Working-Class Households in the 
United Kingdom in 1937-38. II—Households of 
Agricultural Workers.” Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
London, Vol. 49, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 7-11. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Corson, Joun J. “Old Age and Survivors Insurance; Its 
Present and Future Contribution to the Public Welfare.” 
Virginia Public Welfare, Richmond, Vol. 19, No. 2 
(February 1941), pp. 1-4. 


Corson, Joun J. “Social Insurance Service Stations.” 
Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 4 
(April 1941), pp. 11-12. 

The work of the local field offices of the Bureau of Old- 

Age and Survivors Insurance. 


New Jersey. Strate EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 
Eighteenth Annual Report . June 30, 1940. 


Trenton, no date. 38 pp. 

Teacwers INsuRANCE & ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 22nd Annual Report to Policyholders, December 
31,1940. New York: The Association, no date. 32 pp. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Annual Review of Employment in Canada, 1940. Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 3 (March 1941), pp 301- 
302. 
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“The Bigge Plan Analyzed.” Economic Security Bulletin 
Supplement, New York, Vol. 5, No. 1 (April 1941), pp. 
7-15. 

An analysis of a proposed plan for Federal reinsurance 
prepared by the Unemployment Compensation Bureau of 
Kentucky and including tables comparing collections and 
payments under present and proposed plans, by States, for 
the period January 1, 1938-July 1, 1940. 


BowpEN, Witt. “Employment and Earnings in 1940.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 52, No. 3 
(March 1941), pp. 521-538. 


Includes data on wage controversies, cost and standard 
of living, and national defense and labor standards. 


CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. A Com- 
parison of Experience Rating Charges Under Two Methods. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics Division. Place 
not given, Mar. 17, 1941. 28 pp., variously numbered. 
Processed. (Report 340, No. 1, rev.) 


CARPENTER, Martin F. “Taking the Headache out of 
the Hiring Job.”’ The Constructor, Washington, Vol. 
23, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 23-24. 

The United States Employment Service as an aid to 
employers in the construction industry. 


Cassipy, ADRIAN. ‘Statutory Construction—Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act—Derogation Rule.”’ Wiscon- 
sin Law Review, Madison, Vol. 1941, No. 2 (March 
1941), pp. 269-276. (Notes and comments.) 


A criticism of strict construction of the employer- 
employee relationship in a Wisconsin decision. 


ConneEcTicuT. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. 
Earnings of Multi-State Workers Denied Unemployment 
Compensation Benefits in Five New England States in 
December 1939. Place not given, February 1941. 
17 pp. Processed. (Data collected by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics, in cooperation with the 
unemployment compensation agencies of Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont.) 

An analysis of the extent to which State systems of 
unemployment compensation penalize multistate workers 
who had accumulated wage credits in more than one State. 


Fioripa. INpustrR1IAL Commission. A Study of the 
Benefit Provisions of the Florida Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law. ‘Tallahassee, March 1941. 91 pp. 
Processed. (Research and Statistics Department, Re- 
search Memorandum 7.) 

Analyzes present benefit provisions with a view toward 
recommending revisions; considers also the question of 
solvency of the fund. 


Kurtz, A. C. “State Helps Find the Men to Hire.” 
Factory Management and Maintenance, New York, Vol. 
99, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 78-79. 


A description by the personnel manager of the DeVilbiss 
Company of Toledo of the firm’s use of the Ohio State 
Employment Service. 


McCaw, Wituiam. “Social Security Board’s Revised 
Standards for Partial Unemployment Benefits.”” Eco- 
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nomic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 
1941), pp. 3-4. 

Massacuusetts. Division or UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Massachusetts Unemployment Trust Fund 
Collections and Payments for the Period From January 1, 
1938, to November 30, 1940 and Estimated Collections and 
Payments for the Period from December 1, 1940, to April 
1, 1948. Prepared by Department of Research and 
Statistics. Place not given, Dec. 26, 1940. 18 pp. 
Processed. 


Includes estimates of the effects on the fund of liberali- 
zation of the benefit formula, the $3,000 limitation on 
taxable annual wages, and experience-rating provisions. 


“New Unemployment-Insurance Law in Norway.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 52, No. 3 
(March 1941), pp. 630-634. 


New York Strate. UNEMPLOYMENT INsURANCE ApD- 
visory Councit. Report... for the Year 1940. 
Place not given, 1941. Pt. 1, 24 pp.; pt. 2, 20 pp. 
Processed. 


Part 1 reviews operations and discusses some administra- 
tive problems relating to fraud and delinquency, and part 2 
recommends legislation concerning gradual extension of 
coverage to small establishments, the rights of men called 
to armed service, and post-military adjustments. Includes 
an analysis of the opinions of experts concerning adequacy 
of benefits and the financing of unemployment compensa- 
tion, and recommendations for planning in the period 
following current industrial activity. 


Patmer, Guapys L. ‘Some Considerations Involved in 
Appraising the Adequacy of Occupational Statistics.” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 36, No. 213 (March 1941), pp. 61-70. 


The purposes served by occupational statistics and the 
ways in which their adequacy is affected by the source of 
information and the classification system used. 


ParRKINSON, Rorat. “The Bigge Proposal to Revamp 
Unemployment Compensation.’ Economic Security 
Bulletin Supplement, New York, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 
1941), pp. 1-6. 


A critical account by the industrial relations manager of 
the American Optical Company of the plan laid before 
the Legislative Committee of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies. 


Pietz, L. A. “The Employer's Reserve Account.” 
South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Comments, 
Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 7-8. _ 

A brief discussion of a 1941 amendment to the South 


Dakota unemployment compensation law providing for a 
full reserve system. 


PLANERT, Luoyp J. ‘“‘Cemeteries—Unemployment Com- 
pensation— Meaning of ‘Charitabie’ in Exemption 
Clause of Statute.”” Marquette Law Review, Milwaukee, 


Vol. 25, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 95-97. (Recent 
decisions.) 


Comment on a recent Massachusetts decision. 








Reeve, Artuur H. “Adequacy of Employment Statis- 
tics.” Journal of The American Statistical Association. 
Washington, Vol. 36, No. 213 (March 1941), pp. 71-80. 


A review and evaluation of employment statistics avail- 
able from private and public sources for different in- 
dustries. 


Ruope Istanp. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD. 
A Study of the Operation of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act Relative to the Financial Aspects, The Feasibility 
of a Merit Rating System and the Sufficiency of Contribu- 
tions Thereunder. Providence, February 15, 1941. 
57 pp. and appendix. (Under same cover as the Board’s 
Fifth Annual Report, for 1940.) 

A study of the application of four plans of experience 
rating applied to Rhode Island employment experience. 


SHarRTLE, Carrott L. “New Defense Personnel Tech- 
niques.”’ Occupations, New York, Vol. 19, No. 6 
(March 1941), pp. 403-408. 

The work of the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
Federal Bureau of Employment Security in analyzing and 
preparing descriptions of army jobs, and in developing new 
techniques for use in various defense activities. 


“State Apprentice Program Makes Progress.” Monthly 
Bulletin (Connecticut Placement and Unemployment 
Compensation Division), Hartford, Vol. 6, No. 3 (March 
1941), p. 8. 


“Unemployment Insurance Paid $100.15 Per Beneficiary 
During 1940.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, 
No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 1 ff. 

An interpretation of data compiled by the Social Security 

Board and comments on the general character of unem- 

ployment compensation systems. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Aid to Dependent Children During the Year Ending June 
30, 1940.”’ Index of Public Assistance in Missouri, Jef- 
ferson City, Vol. 3, No. 4 (October-December 1940), 
pp. 147-153. 

Text and tables giving characteristics of families and 
children approved for aid, of cases closed, and of applica- 
tions rejected. 


Greppes, ANNE E. “Public Welfare Research and the 
Schools of Social Work.’’ Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 15, No. 1 (March 1941), pp. 55-65. 


Discusses opportunities for research workers in the 
field of public welfare, the requirements for such positions, 
and research training for the student and the social worker. 


Hart, Erne: J. “The Responsibility of Relatives Under 
the State Old Age Assistance Laws.’”’ Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 1 (March 1941), pp. 24-54. 
An analysis of old-age assistance statutes providing for 

support from relatives (34 jurisdictions) ; of statutes where 

no reference is made to the responsibility of relatives (15 

jurisdictions); and of laws prohibiting the investigation 

of the financial ability of relatives (2 States). 
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LaBAREE, Mary S. “Citizen Participation in Child-Wel- 
fare-Service Programs.’’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, 
No. 8 (February 1941), pp. 198-200. 


Lewis, Vinita V. ‘Rural Social Services for Negro Chil- 
dren.’”’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, No. 9 (March 
1941), pp. 228-232. 


New York Strate CONFERENCE ON Socrat Work, 
[Proceedings], New York City, 1940. Albany: The 
Conference, no date. 135 pp. 


Contains 14 papers, including the following: Agricul- 
tural Economics and Social Security, by M. P. Cather- 
wood; Coming of Age on Relief, by Dorothy G. Bird; Fair 
Hearings, Their Place in Public Assistance, by Glenn E. 
Jackson; Principles of Voluntary Health Insurance to be 
Observed in Long-Range Planning, by Franz Goldmann; 
and Intake Policies in Private Homes for the Aged, by 
Edith Holmes. 


“Operation of the Old-Age Assistance Program During the 
Year Ending June 30, 1940.” Index of Public Assist- 
ance in Missouri, Jefferson City, Vol. 3, No. 4 (October- 
December 1940), pp. 131-146. 

Data on the characteristics of persons accepted for old- 
age assistance in Missouri, on cases closed, and on ap- 
plications rejected, 


“Place $40.00 Maximum on Aged, Blind Awards.”’ Public 
Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, No. 4 (April 
1941), pp. 5-6. 

Amendments to the Indiana State Welfare Act of 1936 
adopted in 1941 are described in this and other articles in 
the same issue. 


Reep, Euvuery F. ‘Relation of Relief to Increase of 
Juvenile Court Cases.’”’ Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 15, No. 1 (March 1941), pp. 104-115. 


“Review of General Relief in Illinois During 1940.” 
Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics (INlinois Emergency 
Relief Commission), Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 
1941), pp. 18-28. Processed. 


“Review of Public Assistance in Illinois During 1940,” 
Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics (Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission), Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 
1941), pp. 14-18. Processed. 


ScHNEIDER, Davin M., and Devutscn, ALBERT. ‘The 
Public Charities of New York: The Rise of State Super- 
vision After the Civil War.’’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 1 (March 1941), pp. 1-23. 


Somers, Herman M. “Adequacy of Data in the Field of 
Public Aid.” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, Vol. 36, No. 213 (March 1941), 
pp. 81-90. 

A discussion of the types of data available for statistical 
analysis of the relief problem. Analyzes limitations of 
data on the number, location, and characteristics of per- 
sons receiving public aid, the amount and adequacy of the 
assistance, and the problem of unmet needs. 

“Survey of Direct Relief in Canada.” Labour Gazette, 


Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 125-132. 
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The results of a recent survey of Canadian relief trends 
from September 1936 to October 1940. 


“Three States Raise Pensions to $40 Maximum.” Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 1 ff. 
State legislative trends in the field of old-age security, 

as indicated by activities of the 1941 legislatures. 


TowLe, CuHartotre. ‘Some Basic Principles of Social 
Research in Social Case Work.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 1 (March 1941), pp. 66-80. 


Considers psychological and logical factors which affect 
the extent to which “the scientific thinking of social re- 
search can be utilized in social case work.” 


“Trends in Government Provision for Relief and Social 
Security.”” Information Service (Federal Council of 
Churches), New York, Vol. 20, No. 14 (Apr. 5, 1941), 
pp. 1-6. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Berns, Lester F. ‘Workmen’s Compensation— Master 
and Servant— What Standards Determine Whether One 
Rendering Services for Another Is a Servant or an Inde- 
pendent Contractor.’’ Marquette Law Review, Mil- 
waukee, Vol. 25, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 109-113. 
(Recent decisions.) 


BLANKENSHIP, CHARLES F., and Sarier, Frep. A Study 
of Medical Problems Associated With Transients. Wash- 
ington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 132 
pp. (U. 8. Public Health Service, Bulletin No. 258.) 


An investigation based largely on a field study of case 
data collected in 20 cities in 15 States of the causes of 
transiency, the medical needs of transients, their influence 
on the health of the community, and statutory provisions 
and administrative practices of agencies giving public 
assistance to transients. Includes a bibliography. 


Emerson, Haven. “The Question of Socialized Medi- 
cine.” New York State Journal of Medicine, New 
York, Vol. 41, No. 7 (Apr. 1, 1941), pp. 698-703. 


” 


A criticism of ‘‘socialized medicine,’’ with recommenda- 
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tions for the development of various voluntary ways of 
extending medical services. 


Mourpnuy, Tuomas J. “Health Insurance Bill Con- 
sidered.’’ Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Placement 
and Unemployment Compensation Division), Hartford, 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 5-6. 


Describes the revised model bill for health insurance 
drafted by the American Association for Social Security 
and recently introduced into the Connecticut General 
Assembly. 


New Zeatanp. Laws. The Social Security (Medical 
Benefits) Regulations 1941 ... February 19, 1941, Wel- 
lington: Government Printer, 1941. 15 pp. (Order in 
Council, Serial No. 1941/24.) 

Regulations providing in detail for the free general prac- 


titioner service and medicines stipulated by the New 
Zealand Social Security Act of 1938. 


“‘Preventive- Medicine Services in Chile.’”” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 52, No. 2 (February 1941), 
pp. 381-384. 

Summarizes legal provisions for Chilean services de- 
signed to protect insured workers against clironic diseases. 


“Supreme Court Decisions on Workmen’s Compensation.” 
Illinois Labor Builetin, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 8 (February 
1941), pp. 9-11. 


Describes 14 cases ruled on by the Illinois Supreme 
Court in 1940. 


TaNpby, EvizasetH C. “Maternal and Infant Mortality 
in 1939 Lowest on Record.” The Child, Washington, 
Vol. 5, No. 8 (February 1941), pp. 189-196. 

Waincer, Morris A. “A National Health Program— 
Should It Be on a Federal or Federal-State Basis?’’ 
Lawyer’s Guild Review, Washington, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(October 1940), pp. 9-14. 


Watt, Ropert J. ‘The Next Frontier.”” American Fed- 
erationist, Washington, Vol. 48, No.3 (March 1941), pp. 
16-17 ff. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor in 
advocating a national health and disability insurance 
program. 
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